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Art.  I. — A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England :  or  the  Church, 

Puritanism,  and  Free  Imjuiry,  13y  John  James  Tayler,  B.A. 

London:  Chapman.  1815.  Pp.  5().‘L 

AVe  opened  this  book,  expecting  from  it  more  tlian  ordinary 
pleasure.  Written  by  a  Unitarian  minister  of  eminence,  it  was 
likely  to  assert  Unitarianism.  But  we  were  not  ignorant  of 
Mr.  Tavler’s  reputation  for  a  more  spiritual  metaphysitiuc  than 
is  at  present  popular  in  Britain  ;  also  for  cxcgctical  principles 
and  habits  according  to  the  better  (icrinan  schools ;  and 
especially  for  lionesty  of  judgment,  and  for  tlie  trnthful  reve¬ 
lation  of  Ids  tlioughts.  We  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  wc 
should  find  him  a  fair  narrator  of  facts;  a  sympathising  adjudi¬ 
cator  of  a  man's  personal  character  and  general  status ;  a  reve¬ 
rential  disconrscr  upon  matters  dear  to  men  of  social  worth, 
however  unimportant  to  himself:  and,  if  not  altogether  a  success¬ 
ful,  yet  a  skilful  physiologist  of  opinion,  and  one  less  prone  than 
some  among  his  brethren  to  mistake  a  morbid  aspect  for  a  sound 
but  extraordinary  one,  or  to  deem  wens  and  fungus  healthy  and 
natural  developments.  Nor,  on  closing  his  production,  are  wc 
greatly  disappointed.  In  the  first  three  capacities  mentioned, 
he  has  thoroughly  fulfilled  our  expectation  ;  indeed,  in  the 
^ond  of  them,  he  has  far  surpassed  it.  But  on  applying  his 
philosophy  to  thoughts,  rather  than  to  men  ;  to  changes  rather 
than  to  fixed  facts ;  and  of  the  last,  to  the  phenomena  which 
have  held  the  place  of  truths  for  centuries,  rather  than  to  those 
^hich  are  by  comparison  ephemeral  ;  .Mr.  Tayler,  occupying 
thus  the  fourth  capacity,  has  proved  himself,  and  it  gives  us  no 
pleasure  to  record  it,  a  much  less  subtile,  and  a  much  more 
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easily  satisfied  examiner,  than  we  had  hoped.  Wc  sav, 

*  than  we  had  hoped  for  when  constrained  to  acknowlcdjjc  the 
existence  of  wliat  seems  to  us  a  mighty  evil,  the  more  specious 
its  occasions,  the  less  profound  would  be  our  sorrow  for  the 
agent.  Some  Unitarians  would  deride  our  sorrow'  in  proportion 
to  its  depth.  Not  so  Mr.  Taylcr.  He  may  think  it  unworthy 
of  philosophers,  but  he  know  s  it  is  the  ncccssar}'  produce  of  our 
faith ;  and  though  he  believes  it  to  be  excited  by  a  spcctruiu, 
and  may  feel  annoyed  when  identified  therewith,  he  prizes 
honest  kindness  far  too  highly  to  scorn  it.  He  w  ill  understand 
us,  therefore,  when  wc  speak  of  our  painful  disappointment  on 
finding  his  endeavours  to  account  for  the  rise,  or  what  he,  per¬ 
haps,  would  call  the  rc-dcvelopmcnt,  of  Unitarianisin,  so  much 
less  plausible  than  wc  had  anticipated  from  his  vigour  and 
accomplishments.  The  more  remote  his  approximation  to  suc¬ 
cess,  the  less  dangerous,  however,  do  we  think  his  book.  It  will 
do  verv  little,  we  apprehend,  for  the  promotion  of  Unitarianisin. 
It  is  almost  a  continued  piean  in  honour  of  C'alvinistie  inde¬ 
pendency.  The  more  we  grieve  for  the  writer,  the  less  wc 
tremble  for  his  readers.  Wc  have  a  pleasure,  therefore,  as 
'  unphilosophieal,’  perhaps,  but  as  humane  as  our  regret.  Our 
faith  works  by  love  like  this  ;  and  theelVectis  not,  in  our  esteem, 
an  appeal  against  the  cause. 

We  know'  few  Unitarian  books  which  we  could  circulate  with 
so  little  hesitation  and  so  cordial  a  sanction  as  we  could  the 
work  before  us.  Its  easy  but  comprehensive  grouping  of  the 
facts  of  an  era  ;  its  well  defined  sketches  of  individual  character; 
its  ready  perception  of  more  than  the  most  obvious  forms  of 
human  moral  beauty  ;  its  cautious  and  tender,  but  not  crafty, 
avoidaiicc  of  all  otfensive  epithets  and  insinuations ;  its  mauly, 
but  not  obtrusive,  intimations  of  the  writer’s  ow  n  opinions ;  its 
plaintive,  but  not  dispiriting,  consideration  of  the  existing 
divisions  in  the  Christian  world  ;  these  characteristics,  together 
with  its  remarkahly  just  and  intelligent  description  of  the  ri^ 
ligious  tenets  and  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits,  constitute  it 
not  merely  a  pleasant  and  an  enlightened  guide  to  those  facts  of 
former  times  which  especially  affect  the  present,  but  a  valuable 
suggester  of  important  and  healthful  inquiries,  and  a  tolerably 
safe  companion  when  undertaking  to  reply  to  the  iiupiirics  it 
suggests.  Its  style,  too,  if  not  distinguished  by  any  particular 
excellence,  is  clear  of  all  remarkable  faults.  If  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  not  tlic  most  luminous,  and  if  not  always  replete 
with  such  clastic  vigour  as  altogether  to  prevent  the  sense  of 
duluess ;  it  is  natural,  decorous,  suificieutly  flexible,  and  singu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  all  classes  of  expected  readers.  And  if  the  pre¬ 
cise  thought  to  be  conveyed  be  at  times  more  obscured  tiian  wc 
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could  wish,  tlie  fault  is  not,  it  may  be,  in  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  at  which  we  pause,  so  much  as  in  the  omission  of 
intimations  conncctiu"  the  thought  we  are  appreheudiug  and 
the  great  general  object  of  the  work.  This  object,  indeed,  is 
hardly  introduced  before  tbc  readers  ;  ’and  but  for  a  passage  in 
the  preface,  we  might  in  vain  have  conjectured  what  it  was. 
And  though  it  is  there  announced  with  sulHcicut  distinctness, 
yet  the  bearing  on  it  of  many  an  evidently  important  passage 
is  too  indirect  to  be  easily  perceptible,  lienee  we  have  often 
been  constrained  to  doubt  whether  or  not  we  had  extracted 
the  author’s  real  meaning;  and  hence  less  careful  readers  are 
likely  to  complain  that  it  is  an  uninteresting  book,  and  aims 
at  nothing. 

The  second  title  which  Mr.  Tayler  has  given  to  his  volume, 
indicates  the  topics  of  his  more  important  chapters.  A  chapter 
introductory  to  the  w  hole ;  another,  contrasting  ‘Thc(Miurch' 
and  M’nritunisin  a  brief  ‘  Conclusion and  ample  ‘Notes;’ 
these,  in  addition,  constitute  the  l)ook.  And  a  more  unmanage¬ 
able  book  for  a  critical  reviewer  we  have  rarely  met  with.  Our 
memoranda  on  points  on  which  we  should  like  to  engage  in 
friendly  discussion  with  the  author,  may  be  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  And  these  ])oints  arc  not  susceptible  of  classification  ; 
nor  are  they,  generally,  of  such  a  cliaracter,  in  the  form  at  least 
in  which  they  come  before  us,  as  to  admit  of  our  sinijilc  allirm- 
ation  or  denial.  To  enumerate  and  clarify  them  would  reipiire, 
however,  a  volume  larger  than  our  author’s.  We  warn  our 
readers,  therefore,  in  relation  to  these  minor  matters,  that, 
while  recommending  this  ‘  retrospect  ’  to  their  consideration,  we 
not  prejmred  to  identify  it  with  onr  ow  n.  And  after  extract¬ 
ing  two  or  three  admirable  passages,  such  as  introduce  our  Uni¬ 
tarian  friend  in  an  advantageous  light,  we  shall  bricHycoinment 
on  a  few  instances  of  what  w  e  deem  (piestionablc  points,  and  shall 
then  frankly  oppose  what  obstacles  wc  can  to  the  great  design 
avowisl  by  Air.  Tayler  in  his  preface. 

The  following  is  part  of  our  author’s  account  of  Dr.  Owen  : — 

‘A  man  of  a  dilforent  stump,  more  profoundly  learned  in  theology, 
of  an  intellect  more  severely  conse(juential  and  rigidly  dogmatic,  but 
less  open,  genial,  and  comprehensive,  was  Dr.  Owen,  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Independents.  The  congregational  system  had  been 
supported  by  some  great  names  before  his  time  ;  hut  his  numerous 
writings,  high  reputation,  and  great  personal  iidlucncc,  gave  it  form 
and  character,  and  impressed  upon  it  the  peculiar  features  of  his 

JJiind,  us  Baxter  left  his  on  Ureshyteriunism . 

The  character  and  principles  of  (3wcn  present  in  several  respects  a 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  Baxter.  Each  had  his  own  decided  view 
of  the  great  (piestionsy  of  religious  tiuth  and  libert  y  in  which  they 
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were  both,  with  equal  piety  and  earnestness,  engaged  ;  and  when  the 
grave  had  closed  over  Owen’s  remains,  Baxter  paid  a  hearty  and 
generous  tribute  to  the  distinguished  worth  and  endowments  ol  one 
who  had  been  his  frequent  opponent  in  life.  Owen’s  congregational 
principles,  though  involving,  by  necessary  consequence,  a  toleration 
of  different  forms  of  worship  and  church  government,  at  least  among 
Christians,  rather  tended  to  encourage  narrow  and  rigid  terms  of 
communion  within  the  limits  of  each  particular  church.  ‘  None,'  says 
he,  ‘  but  those  who  give  evidence  of  being  regenerated,  or  holy  per¬ 
sons,  ought  to  be  received  or  counted  fit  members  of  visible  churches. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  the  very  essence  of  a  church  is  lost.’  Baxter, 
on  the  other  hand,  abhorring  separation,  and  aiming  at  nationality, 
would  have  taken  in  all  quiet  and  visible  Christians  that  did  not 
break  in  on  the  established  church  order,  from  the  Papist  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  Socinian  on  the  other.  Spiritual  purity,  freedom  from 
all  heretical  mixtures,  was  the  essence  of  a  true  church  in  the  view 
of  Owen  ;  comprehensiveness  was  its  outward  sign  and  recommend¬ 
ation  in  that  of  Baxter.  Owen  disapproved  ol’  worshipping  in  the 
national  churches ;  Baxter  never  withdrew  from  their  communion, 
and  only  recurred  occasionally  to  the  use  of  separate  assemblies  us  a 
necessity  that  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  will.  Baxter,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  approached  nearer  in  his  views  to  Arminianism ; 

Owen  retained  his  Calvinism  to  the  last . Owen  was 

profoundly  skilled  in  the  theology  of  his  age  and  school,  and  hud 
communed  much  with  his  own  heart,  and  narrowly  watched  the 
manifestations  of  the  religious  life  in  close  spiiitual  intercourse  with 
various  members  of  his  own  church  ;  Baxter  hud  warmer  sympathies 
with  general  humanity,  and  read  its  indications  with  a  more  open 
and  excursive  eye.  Baxter  had  great  simplicity  of  character  and 
directness  of  purpose  ;  while  Owen  combined  with  remarkable  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  mind,  a  larger  share  of  shrewd  caution,  knowledge  of  atiairs, 
and  worldly  depth  and  penetration,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
student  and  divine.’ — pp.  *23‘2 — 237. 

\Vc  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  following  speculations  respecting  the  capabilities  of 
Puritanism : — 

‘  From  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Puritanism  in  its  depressed 
and  persecuted  condition,  which  were  an  exaggeration  of  its  natiind 
tendencies,  it  would,  however,  be  wholly  unfair  to  conclude  what 
would  have  been  its  settled  and  permanent  character,  if.  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Stuarts  and  the  church,  it  had  finally  carried  the 
day.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  historical  truth  than  to  represent 
it,  even  in  what  are  deemed  its  extreme  forms,  as  a  simple  movement 
of  democratic  fanaticism.  The  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
belonged  to  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry;  and  of  the  Independents, 
whom  some  writers  at  once  dispose  of  in  the  mass  as  illiterate  en- 
enthusiasts,  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  historian  of 
Scotland,  that,  *  contrary  to  the  progress  of  other  sects,  their  system 
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was  first  addressed,  and  apparently  recommended  by  its  toleratin'^ 

principles,  to  the  higher  orders  of  social  life.* .  Had  the 

changes  which  Puritanism  was  working  in  the  church,  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  state,  fixed  themselves  in  permanent  results,  the 
sternness  of  its  earliest  aspect  would  have  worn  off  with  the  return  of 
a  truiHjuil  civilisation ;  while  the  strong  religious  impulse  of  which 
it  was  the  expression,  and  wdiich  was  needed  to  counteract  the 
extreme  licentiousness  ol  the  preceding  times,  would  have  produced 
its  natural  efiect  in  giving  a  more  earnest  and  lofty  character  to  the 
mind  of  the  upper  classes  ;  and  by  drawing  them,  through  education 
and  religion,  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  might  have  prevented  some  of  the  mischiefs  resulting 
from  that  intimate  reliance  between  the  church  and  the  aristocracy, 
which  commenced  wdth  the  Revolution.’ — pp.  ‘281 — 281. 

Referring,  too,  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  tlie  Puritans 
subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Tayler  says  : — 

*  Rut  though  the  natural  influence  of  Puritanism  was  thus  broken 
and  perverted  by  the  pressure  of  outw’ard  wTong,  it  brought  many 
noble  and  generous  principles  into  circulation,  and  preserved  a  sound 
heart  in  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  community.  Of  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  we  become 
additionally  sensible  in  tracing  the  religious  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  kept  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  religious  earnestness, 
public  liberty,  and  popular  improvement,  those  vital  elements  of  the 
social  system,  the  violent  expulsion  of  whicli  cost  France  her  morals 
and  her  faith,  and  having  produced,  as  its  consequence,  two  revo¬ 
lutions  in  that  distracted  country,  may  yet  be  preparing  a  third.’ — 
pp.  289. 

Wc  must  close  the  present  scries  of  quotations  w  ith  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Watts’s  ministry,  regretting 
nmch  that  we  cannot  Jidd  to  them  the  account,  which  imme¬ 
diately  succeeds,  of  his  contemporary,  Doddridge: — 

*  At  the  time  when  the  rationalistic  tendency  sprang  up.  Watts 
earnestly  contended  fora  different  mode  of  preaching  Christianity, 
and  placed  the  consummating  evidence  of  its  Divine  authority  in  the 
testimony  of  man's  own  conscience  and  personal  experience.  '  A 
statue,’  says  he,  ‘  hung  round  with  moral  sentences,  or  a  marble 
pillar  with  Divine  truths  inscribed  upon  it,  may  prcacli  coldly  to  the 
understanding,  while  devotion  freezes  at  the  heart:’  and  ho  elo¬ 
quently  vindicates  *  the  movements  of  sacred  passion,’  *  life  and  zeal 
tn  the  ministry  of  the  word,’  though  they  may  he  *  the  ridicule  of  an 
®ge  which  pretends  to  nothing  hut  cairn  reasoning  ;*  and  he  tells  us 
be  has  made  it  his  aim  to  rescue  appeids  of  this  sort  *  from  the 
ebarge  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  put  them  in  such  a  light  as  niight  show 
their  perfect  consistence  with  common  sei’se  and  reason.  Had  more 
uf  this  spirit  remained  among  the  Dissenters,  associated  with  sound 
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biblical  Icnrninpj  and  general  cultivation,  and  controlled  bv  good 
taste,  it  would  have  preserved  the  religious  life  inherited  from  their 
forefathers,  carried  the  heart  of  their  people  along  with  it,  prevented 
the  decline  of  their  congregations,  and  superseded  the  extravagunces 
which  accompanied  the  revivals  of  Methodism. —  pp.  ;VJ2, 

We  repeat,  now,  the  cx|)ressioii  of  our  grief,  that  the  writer  of 
passages  like  these — and  there  are  many — should  he  ai)lc, 
however  unconsciously,  to  employ  in  behalf  of  Unitariauism  a 
mode  of  representation  and  of  rejusoning  which,  if  wc  re  frain 
from  calling  it  assumptive  and  sophistical,  wc  must  descriijc 
as  loose,  inconclusive,  and  obscure.  Wc  proceed  to  animadvert 
on  a  few  out  of  almost  innumerable  statements  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Wc  have  already  (|Uoted  from  page  !23i),  a  passage  which 
seems  to  reflect  on  congregational  principles  as  ‘  tending  to 
encourage  narrow  and  rigid  terms  of  communion  within  the 
limits  of  each  particular  church.^  On  page  221),  too,  wc  are  told 
that  ‘  llowe  disapproved  of  the  strictness  of  the  Independent  dis¬ 
cipline.’  After  stating  also,  on  page  223,  that  Baxters  chief 
ground  of  ditlcreiicc  with  the  Independents  was,  in  his  own 
phrase,  ‘their  separating  strictness,’  Mr.  Tayler  adds,  ‘  ViHler 
the  guidance  of  this  principle,’ desire,  namely, ‘for  a  national 
settlement  of  religion  on  the  broad  basis  of  purification  and 
reform,’  ‘  Baxter’s  mind  became  more  tolerant,  enlarged,  and 
catholic,  the  longer  he  lived.’  Such  an  exhibition  of  congrega¬ 
tional  principles  is,  surely,  not  very  recommendatory.  Of  this, 
however,  wc  should  have  little  cause  to  complain,  if  these  prin¬ 
ciples  themselves  were  so  stated  Jis  to  seem  worthy  of  the  dis- 
paniging  epithets  employed.  But  when  Owen’s  own  words  arc 
quoted,  as  follows,  ‘  None  but  those  who  give  evidence  of  being 
regenerated,  or  holy  persons,  ought  to  be  received  or  counted 
fit  members  of  visible  churches :  where  this  is  wanting  the 
very  essence  of  a  church  is  lost ;’  when,  on  pages  202,  203,  Mr. 
Tayler  ascribes  ‘a  benignant  univcrsalism’  to  ‘the  Anglican 
view’  of  a  church,  that  it  is  ‘  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments 
arc  duly  administered  when  Mr.  Tayler  himself,  after  describ¬ 
ing  what  he  deems  true  Christian  union,  adopts  the  words  of 
Howe,  and  says,  page  475,  ‘  The  change  must  be  efl’ccted  not 
by  mere  human  endeavour,  but  by  an  Almighty  Spirit  poured 
forth,  which  shall  comjuer  private  interests  and  inclinations,  and 
overawe  men’s  hearts  by  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law,  which 
now',  how  express  soever  it  is,  little  availcth  against  pre- 
jHisscssious ;’  we  think  that  the  insinuations  respecting  congi^ 
giitional  principles  are  little  warranted  by  aught  that  appe.ar8  in 
lilr.  Taylcr’s  book,  and  arc,  in  fact,  injurious  and  abusive.  Me 
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do  not  for«:et  that  by  '  faitliful’  men  Mr.  Taylcr  understands 
men  who  may  not  yet  he  'saints/  and  who  give  no  ‘outward 
token  of  tlieir  Christianity.’  We  do  not  wisli  to  hold  our  friend 
to  what  seems  to  ns,  however,  a  necessary  inferenec,  that  a  so- 
cictvofsueh  unlioly  men  is,  as  a  Christian  ehureli,  ‘an  at¬ 
tractive  and  a  beautiful  idea  /  or  that  such  men  were  denoted 
by  tlic  framers  of  the  ‘articles’  as  ‘  faithful.'  All  that  we  infer 
is,  that  Mr.  Taylcr  has  not  thought  enough  about  the  force  of 
words,  and  that  through  ‘  prepossessions/  not  yet  conqueriul  hy 
‘  an  Almighty  Spirit/  he  has  misrepresented  those  from  whom 
he  difl’ers. 

On  p.  IOC,  Mr.  Taylcr  speaks  of  some  ‘  who  had  once  been 
Calvinists,  but  bad  abandoned  tbeir  earlier  tenets  for  a  milder 
system.’  ‘The  stern,  impassioned  Calvinism  of  Whitcfield '  is 
contrasted,  too,  on  p.  121-,  with  ‘the  more  persuasive  Arminianism 
of  Wesley.*  Again,  on  p.  303,  ‘The  Arininian  and  Socinian 
systems  were  not  identical,  but  they  bad  near  atlinitics,  and 
grew  out  of  a  common  tendency  of  mind.  They  both  indicated 
a  determination  to  quit  the  ground  of  authority,  or  of  mere  ap¬ 
peal  to  enthusiastic  feeling,  and  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  religion 
to  the  test  of  conscience  and  the  understanding;  Arminianism 
being  more  immediately  the  dictate  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
Socinianism  a  product  of  the  reason.'  Yet  we  find  on  ]).  10 1, 
ill  relation  to  Laudism  ;  ‘  a  theology  of  this  description,  hy  re¬ 
quiring  the  prostration  of  the  intellect,  wjls  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  tyranny,  and  entered  into  a  ready  alliance  with  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-rcsistancc.  It  combined 
also  more  easily  with  the  Arininian  than  with  the  C’alvinistic 
view  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  oll’crcd  sidvation  to  all  who 
would  submissively  accept  it  on  the  church’s  terms;  whereas 
Calvinism  demanded  a  change  within,  which  no  external  ordi¬ 
nances  could  reach,  and  which  left  the  human  soul  more  directly 
in  the  hands  of  God.'  Sec,  too,  on  p.  101  ;  ‘  Arminianism  and 
tyranny  were  supposed  to  have  some  secret  allinity  with  each 
other.'  It  is,  also,  in  language  such  as  this,  and  found  in  every 
part  of  his  work,  that  Mr.  Taylcr  contrasts  the  ‘  benignant  uni- 
vcrsalisni '  of  the  Church-of-lbigland,  wdth  the  less  attractive 
features  of  Congregationalism ;  w  bile,  nevertheless,  his  occasional, 
tir  rather  his  frequent,  descrijitions  of  the  iidnimanc  and  anti- 
®^ial  tendencies  of  both  Anglicanism  and  Arminianism,  arc 
ns  severely  condemnatory  as  any  we  can  think  of.  That  Mr. 
"laylcr  thinks  Calvinism  stern,  not  mild,  and  Congregationalisin 
fw  too  rigid,  we  have  not  a  doubt.  We  deny,  however,  that  a 
^‘igbteous  liistorian  should  speak  of  them  in  terms  like  these, 
"ben  not  merely  making  no  effort  to  justify  his  terms,  hut  ac¬ 
tually  representing  in  the  most  repulsive  aspects  the  two  sys- 
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terns  which,  in  regard  to  mildness  and  benignity,  he  patronizes, 
Should  our  author  reply,  that  it  is  in  things  pertaining  to  (iud 
that  Calvinism  and  Congregationalism  are  exposed  by  him  us 
stern  and  rigid,  while  in  regard  to  civic  rights  he  strenuously 
upholds  their  justice,  and  even  their  delicacy,  we  must  then 
express  profoundest  wonder  at  the  shallowness  of  his  philosophy, 
and  his  indifference  to  truth.  He  speaks  on  p.  44,  of  ‘the 
badge,  the  dungeon,  and  tlie  stake,’  as  ‘  weapons  of  annoyance  * 
once  wielded  by  the  English  hierarchy,  and  if  converted  now 
*  into  the  compulsory  demand  of  a  church-rate,  and  the  claim  of 
exclusive  education,' — converted  so  far,  not  through  the  spirit  of 
the  hierarchy,  but  through  the  progress  of  civilization.  Ami  he 
adds,  *  But  in  its  assumption  of  superiority,  its  disdain  of  ecpial 
intercourse,  its  virtual  denial  of  Christian  brotherhood,  tlic  spirit 
of  the  hierarchy  has  undergone  no  change.’  On  p.  130,  too,  he 
speaks  of  the  Establishment  as  still  ‘an  instrnment  of  insult 
and  annoyaivce  in  the  hands  of  selfish  and  ambitious  men and 
many  other  such  things,  and  much  severer,  are  scattered  through 
his  volume.  We  utterly  deny,  now,  that  an  ecclesiastical  svs- 
tern  such  as  this,  can  be  consistently  regarded  as  benign 
towards  the  conscience:  or  that  a  doctrinal  system  like  the  Ar- 
minianism  lie  describes,  can  be  otherwise  than  ironically,  or 
from  thoughtless  conventionalism,  spoken  of  as  mild  and  per¬ 
suasive  in  its  views  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man.  Mr. 
Tayler's  ‘  prepossessions '  for  the  Arminianism  which  has  near 
affinities  to  Socinianism,  and  against  the  Congregationalism 
which  refuses  to  confound  enemies  and  children,  and  insists 
that  men  should  be  what  they  profess,  seem  too  strong,  indeed, 
to  be  coiKiuercd  by  any  power  but  almighty.  As  an  avowed 
disciple  of  the  most  exhaustive  philosophy,  however,  without 
respect  to  his  claims  as  a  spiritual  religionist,  he  was  bound  to 
attempt  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  opposing  phenomena 
which  he  asserts.  But  he  contents  himself  with  calling  a  sys¬ 
tem  mild  and  persuasive,  which  combines  more  easily  with  what 
*  requires  the  prostration  of  the  intellect,  and  is  favourable  to 
the  designs  of  tyranny  and  with  terming  that  a  stern  theology, 
which,  while  offering  no  civic  dishonour  to  the  man  who  hates 
it,  demands,  prior  to  salvation,  ‘  a  change  within,  which  no 
external  ordinances  can  reach,  and  which  leaves  tlic  soul  more 
directly  in  the  hands  of  (iod.'  ^Ir.  Tayler  has  studied  Calvin¬ 
ism  a  little  more  than  many  of  his  brethren ;  but  Bishop 
Horsley,  we  think,  would  advise  him  to  .study  it  yet  further. 

Nor  can  we  pass  over  without  comment,  his  insinuations 
res|)ccting  the  slavish  or  the  fettered  spirit  with  whicli  ortho¬ 
doxy  conducts  its  religious  inquiries.  The  distinction  proclaimed 
on  his  title-page  between  Puritanism  and  Free  Inquiry,  having 
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no  explanatory  note,  is  invidious,  if  not  j;larin^ly  unjust.  The 
explanation  pven  in  the  body  of  the  work  we  shall  present  in 
his  own  words.  ‘  Free  liniuiry,  Private  Jnd^nnent,  Rationalism, 
is  the  riji:ht  of  every  man,  to  brin^  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  relipon  to  the  test  of  his  individual  reason,  and  to  adopt 
or  reject  them  as  he  tinds  them  in  accordance  witli  it.^  If,  now, 
bv  ‘right*  we  are  to  understand  ‘civic  right,*  Mr.  Tayler,  the 
historian,  knows  very  well  that  the  Orthodox  are  Free  ln(|uirers 
as  truly  ns  the  Unitarians.  From  his  using  ‘  Private  Judgment,’ 
as  synonymous  with  ‘  Free  Inquiry,’  we  are  authorized  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  ‘civic  right’  is  meant:  and  if  it  be,  the  historian  is 
disingenuous  in  distinguishing  between  Puritanism  and  Free 
Inquiry.  If,  however,  the  ‘right’  intended  is  a  creature’s  right 
towards  (lod,  Mr.  Tayler,  the  philosopher,  is,  to  use  the  mildest 
censure,  very  vague  and  superficial.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the 
secniing  flippancy  of  such  language,  and  of  the  wrongful  im¬ 
plication  that  this  ‘right  ’  is  asserted  where  ‘  Private  Judgment  * 
is  maintained,  the  ‘right’  itself  must  be  singularly  modifical, 
we  think,  ere  Mr.  ’favler  would  like  to  appear  as  its  pledged 
champion.  If,  for  ‘  religion  ’  we  read  ‘  the  Rible,’  or  ‘  all  sup¬ 
posed  discoveries  of  God’s  will,’  the  words  admit  of  two  inter¬ 
pretations  ;  the  one  of  them  supported  by  the  Orthodox  as  much 
as  by  the  Unitarians;  and  the  other,  such  as  Mr.  Tayler,  we 
believe  and  hope,  would  not  avow.  For  according  to  their  idea 
of  the  Rible,  and  of  the  ‘  sup})osed  discoveries,’  whether  as  God’s 
acknowledged  revelation,  or,  at  present,  as  a  merely  self-styled 
revelation,  of  his  mind  and  will,  so  do  the  Orthodox  ])rofess 
that  the  field  of  their  in(|uirv  is  limited,  or  is  boundless.  On 
the  suj)position  that  as  yet  we  have  no  assured  revelation  from 
our  Maker,  we  bring  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Bible 
to  the  test  of  our  individual  reason,  and  we  adopt  or  reject  them 
as  we  find  them  in  accordance  with  it.  What  would  have  been 
the  eonse(piencc  had  God  left  us  to  ourselves  while  we  thus 
brought  these  matters  to  the  test  of  reason;  this  is  not  the 
IJresent  question.  We  so  brought  them,  without  doubt ;  or 
rather,  God  in  his  providence  so  brought  them ;  and  in  Ins 
righteousness  he  held  us  accountable  to  pass  a  true  and  faithful 
judgment.  But  for  his  grace  we  believe  we  sliould  have  judged 
amiss  and  sinfully;  or  if  not,  we  should  have  been  iiidilferent 
to  the  whole  momentous  matter,  or  should  have  liehl  the  truth 
without  understanding,  without  a[)prcciation,  and  without  con* 
siatcncy.  By  Ins  grace,  we  thankfully  confess  it,  we  are  what 
w’c  are.  But  he  did  not  in  his  grace  inhibit  ‘free  inquiry  into 
the  reasonableness  and  the  Divine  origin  of  the  doctrines  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Bible:  though  in  his  grace  he  kept  us 
from  w’hat  we  now’  sec  would  have  been  both  foolishness  and 
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crime,  from  inquiring  recklessly,  stolidly,  or  with  hostile  *  pre¬ 
possessions.'  For  ‘  he  hath  given  ns  an  understanding  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  true;’  or,  in  the  words  of  Owen,  in  the 
treatise  from  which  Mr.  Taylcr  often  quotes  with  admiration 
Miod,  speaking  in  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures,  his  voice  to 
them  was  accompanied  with  its  own  evidence  ;  and  (lod  speak- 
ing  by  them,  or  their  w  ritings,  unto  us,  liis  word  is  accompanied 

with  its  ow'ii  evidence,  and  gives  assurance  unto  us . For 

the  Holy  Ghost  communicates  light  to  the  understanding, 
whence  it  is  able  to  see  arul  judye  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  : 
and  the  will  being  thereby  delivered  from  the  dungeon  whcrtMii 
it  was,  and  (juickened  anew,  performs  its  otlicc  in  emhrurimj 
what  is  proper  and  suited  unto  it  in  the  object  proposed,* — Owen's 
Works,  V.  iv.  pp.  401,  427.  The  difference,  therefore,  between 
Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox,  is,  not  that  the  former  only  have 
inquired  freely  for  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  while  the  latter 
have  been  always  restricted  to  a  single  field  :  but  that  the  latter, 
ill  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  have  met  with  what  they  little 
looked  for,  satisfaction,  and  have  unexpectedly  undergone, 
through  God’s  rich  grace,  such  a  renewal  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds,  that  the  Bible  is  to  them  henceforth  their  sole  authori¬ 
tative  teacher;  while  the  former  inquire  as  freely,  that  is  widely, 
and,  according  to  their  own  acknowledgment,  to  as  little  pur¬ 
pose,  as  they  ever  did,  and  as  we  ourselves  did  in  our  days  of 
blindness.  Mr.  Tayler  is  too  earnest-minded  a  man  to  snpjiose 
that  while  we  thus  testify  to  the  truth  in  relation  to  ourselves, 
we  w  ish  to  speak  offensively  to  him.  He  will  cheerfully  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  w  ith  our  experience  and  belief  wc  can  w  rite 
none  other  than  wc  do.  For,  as  Ow  en  says,  on  p.  421,  of  the 
same  masterly  treatise,  '  If  men,  who  are  blinded  by  the  god  of 
this  world,  will  yet  deny  this  light,  (the  self-evidencing  light  of 
tlic  Scripture,)  because  they  perceive  it  not,  it  shall  not  prejudice 
them  who  do.' 

If,  however,  we  acknow  ledge  that  the  Orthodox  arc  no  longer 
free  inquirers,  whatever  they  may  once  have  been, — wc  use  not 
the  word  ‘  free'  in  respect  to  conscious  liberty,  but  merely  in 
respect  to  the  comparatively  larger  range  which  once  wc  ex¬ 
plored  in  search  of  religious  truth.  Once,  in  our  freedom,  wc 
went  every  where ;  now',  in  that  same  freedom,  assured  that  to 
go  everywhere  is  vain,  we  turn  to  the  Bible  only  as  the  rcvcaler 
of  the  will  of  God.  Wc  are  as  free  as  ever,  though  wc  travel 
not  so  far.  And  if  our  range,  in  one  aspect,  be  more  limited,  it 
is  less  so  in  another;  for  to  us  the  Bible  is  a  universe  of  truth, 
infinitely  richer  and  more  vast  than  it  had  entered  into  our 
hearts  to  conceive  as  even  possible. 

And  even  in  our  treatment  of  the  Bible  wc  exert,  haply  a 
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spirit  of  much  more  ‘  free  iiuiuiry’  than  Mr.  Tnyler  would  sup¬ 
pose.  For  he  says,  speakinj^  of  the  first  ‘  Latitudiuuriaus/ 
Cudwortli,  M’lhelicot,  Wilkius,  ami  More,  who  adopted  in  tlieir 
studies  ami  praetiee  the  maxims  of  free  impiiry  already  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Chillingworth  ami  Hales;  ‘They  traced  out  the 
broad  coincidence  of  Christian  truth  with  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature  and  providence ;  and  brought  to  hear  on  its  illustration 
and  enforcement  all  the  treasures  of  heathen  poetry  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  .  .  .  They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  CiUvinistie  sec¬ 
taries.^  (p.  109).  Mr.  Taylcr  tells  us  somewhere,  that  he  has 
not  read  many  of  Owen's  works :  hut  tlic  portion  of  them  that 
he  has  read ;  the  state  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  applauded 
by  himself,  when  beneath  the  care  of  Owen;  and  the  ‘Living 
Teniple'  of  John  Howe,  with  which  Mr.  Tayler  is  evidently 
acquainted  ;  these  should  alone  have  caused  anotlicr  kind  of 
notice  of ‘the  Calvinistic  sectaries'  in  connexion  with  the  Lati- 
tudinarians.  For,  if  we  cxce|)t  the  word  ‘  enforcement,'  at  least 
in  souiewhat  that  it  implies,  there  is  nothing  asserted  of  the 
Latitudinarians  in  the  foregoing  passage,  but  what  might  with 
equal  justice  be  asserted  of  ‘  the  Calvinistic  sectaries,'  at  all 
events  of  the  eminent  among  them,  of  both  that  and  every  age. 
Ou  pages  359,  3G0,  Mr.  Tayler  says  : — 

*  A  mode  of  exegesis  was  introduced  by  Locke,  quite  different 
from  that  which  had  prevailed  among  the  I'uritan  divines  of  the 
preceding  century,  who  looked  immedia’.ely  to  edification,  and  f»c- 
glccled  the  principles  of  rational  criticism  and  exposition.  .  .  lie 
constructed  his  own  commentary  on  the  principles  .  .  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  throw  himself  back  into  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the 
writer,  apprehending  from  this  point  of  view  his  particular  lino  of 
argumentation,  and  bringing  all  separate  phrases  and  <letachcd 
observations  into  connexion  by  their  common  relation  to  it.  This 
was  rationalizing  the  Bible,  by  putting  the  interpretaton  of  it  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  other  ancient  books.  It  was  employing 
llie  aids  of  history,  and  tin  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  to 
find  out  what  the  Bible  said  ;  where  mere  feeling  and  imagination, 
and  notions  already  in  the  mind,  had  been  allowed  to  decide.' 

AVe  assert  now,  that  whtit  is  here  called  ‘  rationalizing  the 
Bible,'  has  been  in  all  ages  eminently  distinctive  of  the  ‘ortho¬ 
dox,'  by  whatever  name  they  have  been  temporarily  called ;  and 
w'c  remind  Mr.  Taylcr  of  what  he  had  written  on  page  3H,  that 
Loeke  ‘  was  entered  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ...  at  the  time 
when  Owen  w'as  dean,  and  the  university  under  the  rule  of  the 
Independents.  AVe  deny,  however,  that  the  mode  of  exegesis 
described  is  what  is  commonly  called  ‘  rationalizing  the  Bible.' 
To  rationalize  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  ‘  allow  feeling  and 
imagination,  and  notions  already  in  the  mind,  to  decide  what 
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the  Bible  snys  ;  and  where  this  operation  is  not  consciously 
performed,  inucli  less  avowedly,  it  is  sometimes  done  by  those 
even  who  ‘endeavour  to  throw  themselves  back  into  the  circuiu- 
stances  and  feelings  of  tlic  writer.'  For  a  mind  filled  with 
*  prepossessions,'  is  not  likely  to  estimate  a  writer's  eireiini- 
stanccs  and  feelings  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  its 
wishes.  The  mode  in  which  in  these,  and  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Tayler  shows  that  Uationalists  and 
Free  Inquirers  profess  to  investigate  the  scriptures,  is  precisely 
that  professed  liy  the  Orthodox  as  well.  AVc,  then,  are  Free 
Inquirers,  in  this  meaning  of  the  title,  quite  as  much  as  they. 
They,  however,  or  they  are  often  much  misre|)resciited  hy 
themselves,  include  in  ‘  Free  Inquiry,'  and  state  it  when  it  suits 
them,  something,  and  not  a  little,  more  than  this. 

We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Tayler  has  inquired  mort' 
widely  and  more  candidly  than  Unitarians  in  general,  respect¬ 
ing  tlie  principles  and  the  philosophy  ot  Orthodoxy ;  hut  our 
readers  will  already  have  surmised  that  even  he  has  not  sue- 
cessfully  ‘  endeavoured  to  throw’  himself  into  the  circumstauees 
and  feelings'  of  the  orthodox  writers,  w  hose  productions  he  has 
studied.  Occasionally,  too,  though  not  very  often,  we  meet 
with  odd  expressions  of  his ;  such  as,  no  one  who  had  thus 
‘  successfully  endeavoured'  could  possibly,  we  think,  employ. 
Thus  he  says,  on  page  202,  that  Calvinism  ‘  ascribes  salvation 
to  the  intluencc  of  faith  on  the  heart.'  On  page  138,  too,  he 
seems  to  trace,  (but  his  language  is  remarkably  obscure,)  ‘  the 
doctrine  of  election  by  grace'  to  the  consciousness  of  men  who 
have  risen  from  a  deep  decay  of  faith  and  morals,  that  their  rise 
was  experienced  while  intensely  concentrating  their  feelings 
upon  (lod  as  the  sole  and  immediate  source  of  spiritual  power. 
For  he  adds,  ‘  The  individual  must  first  be  purified  and  reno¬ 
vated,  before  he  can  beneficially  exchange  a  promiscuous  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  whole  human  race.  While  he  is  himself  eugjiged 
in  the  process  of  sclf-rcnew  al,  and  feels  how  diflicult  ami  critical 
it  is,  how  easily  it  may  be  stayed  and  frustrated,  and  how  awful 
must  be  the  alternative,  he  cannot  as  yet  with  safety  to  himself 
regard  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  otherwise  than  repro¬ 
bates.'  The  last  sentence  in  the  book,  too,  page  503,  describes 
‘  the  views  of  Watts,  Cudworth,  Baxter,  and  even  Owen,  when 
reduced  to  their  essence,'  as  seeking  the  true  source  of  laith  in 
inward  feeling  and  conviction.'  On  all  this  we  nct*d  oH’er  only 
the  following  remarks.  As  Mr.  Tayler  uses  the  word  ‘salva¬ 
tion,'  we  arc  forced  to  understand  by  it,  not  the  actual  rescu¬ 
ing  of  a  man  from  the  rule  of  sinful  principles,  but  his  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  supposed  penal  consequences  of  his  sin.  ^Ve 
Minply  deny,  now,  that  Calvinism  ascribes  this  salvation  to  ‘  the 
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inHuciicc  of  faith  on  the  heart/  The  physiological  account  of 
the  doctrine  of  election  is  ludicrously  in  opposition  to  the 
accounts  of  Calvinists,  to  their  experience,  and  to  all  the  phe- 
uonicna  from  which  only  a  spectator  ought  to  form  a  theory. 
The  attribution  to  Owen,  of  inward  feeding  and  conviction  as 
the  source  of  faith,  is  from  a  misapprehension,  unworthy  of  the 
Teutouie  school,  of  Owci/s  meaning  in  his  invaluable  hut  much 
neglected  pamplilet  on  *  The  Divine  Original,  etc.,  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures/  Owen  docs  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  has  first  a  feeling 
or  conviction  of  the  Divine  Original  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
tliereupon  believes  ‘the  scriptures  to  ho  the  word  of  (lod  /  hut 
that  this  feeling  or  conviction  is  his  faith  ;  a  faith  ‘  of  the  *  Divine 
Original  /  a  faith  founded  not  on  his  seeing  hut  on  what  he 
sees ;  a  faith  which  may  he  called  a  hclieving  apprehension  ;  a 
faith  which  is  the  mimrs  perceiving;  a  faith,  in  matters  of  intel¬ 
lection,  that  corresponds  to  the  ^seeing  which  is  hclieving*  of 
the  many  in  regard  to  the  grosser  matters  of  sight.  \\c  do 
not  wish  to  attribute  any  consc(|uent  evil  reasoning  to  this 
luisapprehension  of  our  author*s.  ^^  e  refer  to  it  merely  as 
indicating  his  inacqnaintance,  after  all  his  '  endeavours,*  with  the 
habitudes  of  such  a  mind  as  ()wen*s.  We  mav  add,  hv  the  wav, 
that  Owcn*s  views  of  Divine  faith  appear  to  us  the  germ  of 
truth,  for  which,  disfigured  as  it  seems  by  them  in  the  various 
integuments  in  which  they  have  severally  involved  it,  all  the  (icr- 
inau  metaphysical  schools,  and  Consin*s  too,  and  lIainilton*s, 
are  still  contending.  We  anticipate  with  confidence  a  day  of 
glory,  not  so  much  for  the  miglity  and  majestic  ‘  leader  of  the 
Independents,*  whose  followers,  pleading  a  paltry  sarcasm, 
because  enfeebled  in  tlie  indolence  of  ‘  toleration/  shrink  Ironi 
the  fellowship  of  one  so  aw  ful  in  his  penetration  and  profun¬ 
dity ;  hut  rather  for  those  views  of  God,  and  truth,  and  the 
*  prima  scientia,*  which,  favoured,  as  it  seems  to  us  he  was,  with 
syiupathctic  intercourse  with  (jlod,  cIosit  perhaps  than  any 
nu)rtal*s  since  apostolic  times,  it  was  his  lofty  blessedness  to 
take,  and,  we  deliberately  add  it,  it  was  his  honour  to  describe 
with  a  precision  and  a  lucidness  nnicpie,  and  felicitously  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  ‘  deep  things  of  God*  that  he  discussed.  Nor  is 
this  day  of  glory  distant;  for  when  men  like  Mr.  Tayler,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  *  prepossi'ssions,’  can  enjoy  and  reverence 
Owen  to  the  extent  apparent  in  this  volume,  the  dawn  is  as¬ 
suredly  begun.  But  our  mortification  has  been  incx|)re8siblc 
while  reading  Mr.  Taylcr’s  volume,  that  he,  a  Unitarian  and  a 
German -taught  divine,  sliould  evince,  notwithstanding  his 
niisapprehensions,  a  more  intimate  acijuaintance  witli  the  mind 
of  Owen,  and  ajustcr  appreciation  of  his  personal  religion,  than 
We  find  in  scarcely  any  English-taught  Calvinist  wx*  meet  with. 
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We  tuni,  in  tlic  last  place,  to  Mr.  Tayler’s  object  in  issuiin^ 
this  book.  In  his  preface,  he  says  : — 

*  The  idea  which  possessed  my  mind,  when  I  first  sketched  out 
the  plan  of  this  volume,  was  the  desirableness  of  eml)racin^,  in  a 
common  point  of  view,  the  phenomena  of  the  different  religious 
IMirtics,  wliose  unintennitted  strife  and  sharp  conflict  of  nmnners  and 
opinions,  have  given  such  a  deep  and  varied  interest  to  the  spiritual 
history  of  England;  especially  during  the  three  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Ueformation.  In  pursuing  this  idea,  1  have  tried 
to  discover  the  governing  principle,  and  understand  the  character¬ 
istic  w  orking  of  each  party  ;  to  apprehend  their  mutual  relation  ;  to 
show  how  they  have  occasionally  passed  off  into  each  other;  and  out 
of  their  joint  operation  to  trace  the  evolution  of  a  more  comprehensive 
principle,  which  looks  above  the  narrowness  of  their  respective  views, 
and,  allying  itself  with  the  essential  elements  of  the  Christian  faith, 
may  in  time,  perhaps,  devise  some  method  of  reconciling  an  un¬ 
limited  freedom  and  variety  of  the  religious  life  with  the  fiivuidliness 
and  mutual  recognition  of  universal  brotherhood.’  pp.  iv.  v. 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  ill  constructed  and  bewildering  sen¬ 
tence.  We  snp|)()sc,  bowever,  that  Mr.  Tavler’s  object  is  the 
association,  in  Christian  cbnrcbes,  of  men  of  every  kind  of 
Christian  faith.  Thus,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  be  st'ems  to 
praise  Baxter  because  he  *  would  have  taken  in  all  (pnet  and 
visible  Christians  that  did  not  break  in  on  the  establislicd 
ebnreb  order,  from  the  Papist  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Sueiniau 
on  the  other.'  And  on  jiage  474,  be  seems  to  desire  the  union 
^  of  all  Christian  minds,  if  not  in  one  habitual  eommunion,  yet 
at  least  in  a  bond  of  mutual  recognition,  and  in  a  friendlv  inter- 
change  of  religious  otficcs.'  In  furtherance  of  tliis  object,  Mr. 
Tayler  strives  to  show,  so  at  all  events  it  seems  to  ns,  that  all 
existing  Cliristian  parties  are  so  many  modified  endiodimeiits  of 
at  least  one  great  comprehensive  principle,  allied  with  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  lint  he  now  here  aii- 
iionnces  what  this  principle  is;  and  he  makes  no  effort  to  show 
that  what  he  deems  tlic  essential  elements  of  the  (diristian  faith 
arc  so  understood  by  other  Christians,  or,  if  not,  ouglit  to  he. 
We  should  have  supposed,  from  the  w’ords  we  have  cited,  that 
this  principle,  common  to  ns  all,  is  extra-Christian,  and  even 
ante-Christian.  But  finding  on  page  3,  ‘  the  principles  which 
distinguish  Christianity  from  all  previous  religions  are  spirituality 
and  mental  freedom we  conclude  tluat  when  these  are  found 
allied  with  the  essential  elements  aforesaid,  the  pre-requisites 
for  church  membership  exist.  Wc  afterwards  learn,  however, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  bear  in  mind  more  than  these  elements, 
ill  order  to  determine  on  fit  candidates  for  Cliristian  lellow- 
sbip : — 
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*  The  spirit  of  Christ  embraces  three  elements  ;  union  of  will  mul 
endeavour  with  the  everlasting  Father ;  ulfectionute  sympathy  witli 
humanity ;  and  the  habitual  j)rescncc  of  the  idea  of  immortality. 
These  are  nil  expressed  and  cmhodicil,  with  a  surpassing  power  and 
beauty,  in  his  life.  And  to  sympathise  with  that  life,  to  baptize  our 
hearts  in  its  redundant  spirit  of  faith  and  love,  to  look  up  to  Christ 
as  our  spiritual  helper  and  guide  to  a  higher  world,  is  belief  unto 
salvation,  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  (iod.  It  is  diflicult  to 
conceive  how  any  pure  minds  could  decline  this  sympathy  with  the 
lifeofChrist  ;  .  .  .  and  in  this  sympathy  of  the  will  and  nlfcctions  with 
Christ,  this  acknowledgment  of  Him  with  the  heart,  as  the  head  of 
his  cliurch,  the  spiritual  family  of  God,  there  seem  to  exist  the  only 
indispensable  conditions  of  a  comprehensive  union  among  Chris¬ 
tians.' — pp.  470,  477. 

Mr.  Tayicr,  however,  wishes  to  comprehend  none  lint  Cliris- 
tinns  in  this  union.  For  having  spoken  of  religious  feeling  and 
affection,  identical,  we  suppose,  with  ‘  spirituality  and  mental 
freedom,’  as  cravings,  of  our  nature  which  meet  in  ("hrist  with 
their  appropriate  object,  he  adds,  page  4bl,  ‘These  elementary 
wants  of  our  spiritual  nature  are  not  considered  by  deism.  It 
is  not  ada})tcd  to  them.  It  labours  under  delicicnees  which  only 
an  historical  religion  can  supply.  It  wants  a  visible  head ;  it 
Las  no  Christ.  It  needs  some  link  for  the  human  soul,  tlirongh 
human  sympathies,  with  the  unseen  God,  a  centre  of  living 
union,  a  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.’  A  deist  might  reply  to 
Mr.  Tayicr,  and,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  successfully  ;  ‘  We 
neither  need  a  link,  through  human  sympathies,  with  God,  nor 
see  one,  should  we  need  it.  AVc  have  the  religious  feeling  and 
alTcetion,  the  spirituality  and  mental  freedom.  A  link,  a 
luediuiu,  may  carnalize  and  darken ;  we  cannot  think  it  in  any 
way  desirable.  Besides,  your  C  hrist  is  no  historical  personage 
to  us.  You  and  your  brethren,  too,  form  very  dilferent  concep¬ 
tions  of  his  character.  I’ossesscd,  then,  its  wc  all  arc,  ccpially  of 
the  same  religious  feeling  towards  God,  it  does  not  seem  a  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  of  separation,  that  we  cannot  agree  about  historical 
truth;  especially  when  you  Unitarians  agree  among  yourselves 
in  little  more  than  this,  that  there  was  once  a  man,  and  that  his 
name  was  Christ.’  ^Ir.  Tayler  himself  says,  page  422,  ‘  In 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  general  conception  of  religion, 
the  deists  and  the  rationalist  divines  of  this  time’  (the  middle  of 
the  last  centur}")  ‘  had  much  in  common.  The  line  must  have 
been  vague  and  arbitrary,  indeed,  which  kept  such  writers  as 
Middleton,  and  Wollaston  (author  of  the  ‘  Keligion  of  Nature 
Beliueated,)  within  the  limits  of  Christianity,  and  put  Shaftes- 
hury,  Morgan,  and  Chubb,  without  them.’  Wc  think  so  t^ ; 
Jiud  (piotiug  again  from  ^Ir.  Tayicr,  pages  44H,  422,  ‘  It  is  a 
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presumption  n^ninst  deism’s  possessinj^  the  whole  truth,  and 
meeting  the  entire  demands  of  our  nature,  that  it  has  shown 
itself  incapable  hitherto  of  generating  and  sustaining  a  church;* 
we  add,  and  it  is  a  presumption  against  Mr.  Tayler’s  scheme  of 
church  comprehension,  that  it  seems  necessitated  to  include  the 
votaries  of  what  has  hitherto  shown  such  incapability.  Or  if 
the  obligation  to  include  them  be  not,  as  yet.  apparent,  we  see 
not  how  it  can  be  denied  after  reading  the  following  from  pp. 
551),  5()() : — ‘  If  one  thing  be  clear  in  tlie  New  Testameiit,  it  is, 
that  the  conversion  there  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  life,  was  a  change  brought  on  the  w  ill  and  ailcctioiis 
of  man.  When  this  is  accomplished,  through  communion  and 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  importance,  what  view  be  taken  of  those  purely  c./7m/n/ 
facts,  w  Inch  have  no  value  but  as  subservient  to  the  moral  ctl’ccts 
that  are  anticipated  from  a  belief  in  them.’  See,  too,  pp.  — 
•kJO.  Now  it  is  ^  the  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ’ 
which  Mr.  Tavler  denotes  bv  the  term  ‘  external  facts.’  Hut  \vc 
can  see  no  reason  for  excluding  the  life  and  the  character  of 
Jesus  from  the  same  class  of  facts  to  w  hich  the  miracles  and  the 
resurrection  belong.  If,  therefore,  ‘  this  change  is  accomplished,’ 
though  without  communion  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance’  what 
view  be  taken  of  the  purely  external  facts,  that  CMirist  lived,  and  • 
that  his  ‘character  was  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of 
human  morality,’  p.  4.‘U).  lie  these  facts  asserted,  or  be  they 
denied  ‘  from  men’s  intellectual  inability  to  grasp  them,’  p.  500 ; 
yet,  if  the  asserters  and  the  denicis  eeiually  *  acknow  ledge  with 
their  hearts’  the  same  moral  nature  in  (iod,  and  the  same 
moral  standard  for  man,  we  see  not  why  they  should  not  enter 
into  one  religious  church  as  easily  and  cordially  as  ‘  devout  per¬ 
sons,  who,  unable  to  assure  themselves  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
miracles  and  his  resurrection,  yet  acknowledging  with  their 
heai'ts  what  they  feel  to  be  divine  in  Christ's  doctrine  and  per¬ 
son,’  arc  allowed  by  Mr.  Tayler’s  scheme  to  constitute  w  ith  him, 
and  such  as  he,  a  Christian  church.  The  ‘  presumption,’  then, 
against  the  scheme,  becomes  the  stronger. 

Mr.  Tavler,  as  well  as  Mr.  Newman,  has  a  theory  of  develo|>- 
ment.  The  two  theories  are  not  identical,  nor  arc  they  used 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  thev  are  both  redolent  ot  the  same 
Teutonic  spring.  Mr.  Newman  developes  one  principle  or 
institution  into  many,  and  reveres  the  latter  as  deeply  as  the 
former.  His  developement  is  regular,  progressive,  aud  w  ithout 
a  blemish  ;  and  though  the  process  be  unintelligible  to  an 
heretic,  and,  indeed,  to  his  eye  have  the  appearance  of  aii 
^r?g*‘^ci*'tion  of  antagonistic  natures  rather  than  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  one,  yet  to  tlie  pious  all  seems  ns  orderly  and  natural 
IS  the  evolution  of  inatlieinatical  eorollaries.  Mr.  Taylcr^s 
development,  however,  is  still  stranj^er  and  more  startling,  lie 
devciopes  circularly,  coiumeiuiug  \>ith  purity,  devolopiug  into  all 
spwies  of  impurity,  and  then  developing  backwards  into  simple 
purity  again.  The  folhiwing  is  liis  own  account  of  the  matter: — 

‘  ihings  ‘veie  approaching  the  state  in  which  the  gospel  had  been 
originally  preached  to  men.  For  llie  last  century  there  had  been  a 
constant  clforl  to  reverse,  step  by  step,  the  process  by  which  the 
Church  had  gradually  arranged  and  consolidated  its  constitution, 
ind  grown  up  into  the  form  and  organization  ot  the  papal  liierarcliy. 
First,  the  connexion  with  Home  was  dissolved,  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence  was  accpiired  under  the  sovereign  and  the  bisliops ; 
this  was  the  w'ork  of  the  Anglican  party,  and  its  result  was  the 
Church  of  Fngland  as  constituted  under  Flizabeth.  The  next  move 
was  to  reduce  bishops  to  tlie  rank  of  Fresbyters,  and  to  govern  tlie 
Church  by  subordinated  assemblies  of  pastors  and  elders,  the 
national  unity  in  religion  being  still  preserved.  This  was  the  elfort 
of  the  Fresbyterians,  who  thus  got  a  step  further  buck  towards  |)i  i- 
mitive  Christianity.  Then  came  the  Independents,  who  renounced 
the  idea  of  a  national  religion,  and  by  their  congregational  system, 
retaining,  however,  a  fixed  discipline,  a  regular  ministry,  and  a  due 
administration  of  ordinances,  approached  still  nearer  to  the  ancient 
practice  ot  the  Church.  Lastly,  the  (Quakers,  the  Seekers,  the 
fifth  Monarchy  men,  throwing  off  the  restraint  of  any  definite 
system,  abandoning  themselves  to  a  wild  enthusiasm,  and  living  in 
the  vague  expectation  of  some  great  ajiproaching  change,  remind  us, 
in  the  absorbing  spiritualism  of  their  views,  and  their  renunciation 
of  the  ordiiiary  concerns  of  life,  of  the  description  given  in  the 
.\ci?,  of  the  iiitant  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  terminate  this  progres¬ 
sive  picture  of  the  reversal  of  tlie  Christian  story.”  (pp.  19i,  19d.) 

Of  these  same  primitive  Christians,  the  Quakers,  we  read, 
too,  as  follows,  on  pp.  190,  191 

*  The  earnest,  meditative  mind  of  Fox,  retiring  in  disgust  from 
the  hopeless  controversies  of  the  rigid  Scripturalists,  looked  for  an 
•athority  anterior  to  Scripture  itself  in  the  revelations  of  the  spirit 
within,  awakened  by  Scripture,  and  holding  direct  communion  with 
Cod.  He  penetrated  through  the  letter  to  the  divine  spirit  which 
it  expressed,  and  which  he  saw  mirrored  in  the  quiet  depths  of 
h'aown  mind.  The  principles  of  the  Quakers,  originating  with  him 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  and  exaggerated  in  the  wild  vagaries 
of  Naylor,  completed  the  cycle  of  Furitunic  change.’ 

Again,  on  p.  215 

Quakerism  w’ent  buck  to  the  primitive  fountains  of  religious 
Conviction,  and  involved  elements  of  the  deepest  spiritual  truth, 
attract  minds  of  a  pure  |and  elevated  order.  Its  ^extreme 
•iioplicily  really  adapted  it  to  very  high  mental  refinement. 

XX.  ^  ^ 
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And  we  find  in  the  next  page — 

'  Its  theology  stands  in  a  sort  of  middle  point  between  Calvinism 
Arminianism,  and  Socinianism.' 

Of  course,  now,  proof  enough  is  given  in  all  parts  of  the  book, 
that  those  elements  of  Quakerism  which  ^Ir.  Taylor  admires, 
arc  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  witli  modern  Unitarianisin 
or  Free  Inquiry.  This,  therefore,  is  the  last  development 
and  whether  it  take  the  form  of  Deism,  or  retain  a  connexion 
with  what  Mr.  Tayler  calls,  ‘  the  essential  elements  t>f  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,’  it  seems  to  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  wc  have 
already  found  liini  describing  as  our  nature’s  religious  craving. 
M'hereas,  then,  Mr.  Newman  xvishes  to  confine  church  inemher- 
ship  to  those  who  adopt  all  the  later  developments  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  Mr.  Taylor’s  object  is  to  include  in  church  communion 
all  men  who  arc  conscious  of  religions  sentiment,  a  feeling  and 
an  affection  for  ‘the  spiritual  power  and  presence  that  euconi- 
])asscs  us,’  a  sense  of  God,  one  of  the  *  ultimate  facts  in  our 
constitution.’ — Sec  pp.  4‘2«S,  1^29.  And  though  at  times  he 
seems  ready  to  impose  the  condition  that  this  *  sentiment’ 
shall  have  been  awakened  Qlirough  communion  and  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,’  yet  when  we  review  all  that  he  has 
said,  and  especially  the  passages  referred  to  last,  we  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  strenuously  insist  thereon.  All  men, 
therefore,  who  possess  Mhe  religious  sentiment;’  all,  at  least, 
who  have  it  in  connexion  with  sympathy  with  Christ,  in 
whatever  point  of  the  cycle  they  may  be,  whether  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  state,  tlie  Anglican,  the  Independent,  or 
the  Seeking;  whether,  then,  the  development  is  now  com¬ 
mencing,  or  whether,  iis  in  the  modern  Unitarians,  it  has 
proceeded  to  the  last  result,  tlie  completion  of  the  circle,  the 
point  w  here  pure  non-inquiry  and  pure  free  iiKpiiry  meet,  and 
arc  identical;  all  sucli  men  should  form  'a  comprehensive 
union ;’  ‘  individuals  and  societies  grounding  on  tin’s  simple 
basis,  whatever  forms  and  usages  they  may  find  expedient  for 
the  culture  of  their  spiritual  affections,  and  assmiating  with 
it  any  exposition  of  doctrinal  views  that  may  be  needed  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  speculative  intellect ;  but  all,  amidst  their 
many  varieties  of  opinion  and  worship,  prepared  to  own  as  a 
brother  disciple  of  Christ,  every  one  whose  life  is  conformed  to 
that  Divine  example,  and  whose  heart  is  filled  with  his  heavenly 
spirit.’ — p.  177.  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  object  to  an 
Evangelical  alliance  with  a  doctrinal  basis;  wc  must  now  object 
to  Mr.  Tayler’s  proposal  for  a  Christian,  or  a  Thcistic,  alliance 
with  a  basis  of  sentiment. 

And  we  assert,  then,  that  Mr.  Tayler’s  scheme  would 
sitate  the  introduction  of  the  verv  thing  that  he  abhors,  a  test 
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siucerity ;  or  else  must  allow  all  to  be  members  of  ibis  union 
who  make  a  certain  i)roft*ssion,  even  though,  in  the  esteem  of 
their  fellow- professors,  makinj'  that  profession  most  unworthily. 
The  candidate's  heart  must  be  Milled  with  Christ's  henveniy 
spirit,  and  his  life  must  be  conformeil  to  Christ’s  divine  ex¬ 
ample or,  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  he  must  profess  it 
is.  Mr.  Tayler  calls  it  ‘attractive  and  beautiful,'  if  a  church 
‘  require  no  outward  token  of  a  man's  Christianity  before  ad¬ 
mission  to  membershij),'  p,  202. ;  and  we  suppose,  therefore, 
that  tlie  foregoing  profession  is  all  that  ought  to  be  re(piircd. 
Yet  the  candidate  may  be  a  supporter  of  what  Mr.  'ravler  calls 
‘sacerdotal  usurpation,’  which  on  the  same  page,  p.  (>.,  he  most 
satisfactorily  identifies  with  ‘  heathenism;'  and  he  may,  therefore, 
compel  his  fellow-candidates  to  pay  ‘church-rate,'  claim  the 
exclusive  right  of  educating  them,  assume  superiority  over  them, 
disdain  equal  intercourse  with  them,  and  virtually  deny  their 
Christian  brotherhood,  sec  page  11:  or  he  may  be  a  presbyte- 
rian  resolved  on  a  full  development  of  presbyterianism,  a  system 
which,  as  Mr.  Tayler  amply  shows,  is  at  least  as  exclusive  as 
prehiev,  and  requires  for  its  full  display,  nationalism,  and  such 
ascendency  as  forbids  to  independents  the  free  cxereise  of  their 
principles:  or  be  may  happen  to  think  it  very  self-conceited 
and  presumptuous,  when  Mr.  Tayler,  on  p.  170,  confines  the 
elements  cinbraecd  in  the  8})irit  of  (.'hrist,  to  three ;  and  he  may 
insist  upon  the  introduction  of  thirty  more,  as  essential,  in  his 
view,  as  the  three :  or  he  may  deem  it  very  dogmatical  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  that  a  free  inquirer,  like  Mr.  Tayler,  should  insist  on 
three,  especially  on  two  of  them,  the  first  and  the  third:  or, 
rejecting  Christianity  altogether,  he  may  (juote  Mr.  Tayler's  ow  n 
apologetic  words  for  Deists,  on  p.  125;  Mheir  intelhctual  eon- 
stitution  may  have  been  less  titled  for  tlie  clear  and  linn  appre¬ 
hension  of  truth;  but  that  is  no  grouinl  for  moral  inqiutatioii, 
excepting  so  far  as  this  infirmity  can  be  shown  to  have  resulted 
from  the  wilful  indulgence  of  passion  or  prejudice.'  Varieties 
like  these,  however,  are  discrepances  impalpable  and  indiscernible 
when  compared  with  the  great  ‘religious  siMitiment'  common,  or 
asserted  to  be  common,  to  all  the  candidates  alike.  They  all 
5»ay  they  have  it ;  and,  doubtless,  they  are  all  honourable  men. 
They  have  it,  therefore,  and  are  bound  to  give  each  other  cor¬ 
respondent  credit  for  it.  And  though  at  sight  of  their  recipro¬ 
cated  courtesies.  Atheists  may  midtiply,  pronouncing  Christian 
union  the  greatest  lie  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  longing  lor 
an  hour  when  the  earth  may  be  cleansed  from  its  ))olluting  nni- 
fcance,  and  man  be  for  ever  treed  from  the  demoralizing  pre- 
Hence  ot  ‘  religious  sentiment yet  shall  ‘  candour,'  ‘  brotlier- 
hood,'  ‘  sympathy,’  and  all  the  mawkish  vocabulary  of  the  school 
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of  Unitarian  free  inquiry,  be  whispered  still,  and  echoed  to  and 
fro,  till  eternity  shall  rectify  it  all. 

We  had  designed  a  course  of  more  logical  and  sedate  argu¬ 
ment  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Tayler’s  scheme  of  Christian  union. 
But  an  early  impression  has  become  our  tirm  conviction,  that 
Mr.  Tayler  has  never  regarded  his  own  scheme  as  practicable. 
We  even  fear  that  he  has  chiefly  wished  to  expose  as  bigotry, 
that,  whatever  it  mj\y  be,  which  restrains  the  Calvinistic 
Congregationalists  from  reliyioiis  union  with  the  Unitarians. 
If  our  fear  be  just,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Tayler,  that 
instead  of  acting  towards  us  in  a  sj>irit  inconsistent  wiili 
Ids  own  profession  of  human  sympathy,  he  should  apply 
himself  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  forbid  our  fonn- 


ing  such  a  ludon.  We  have  humanity  enough  to  desire  it  if 
just  and  true;  and  till  it  so  appear,  we  have  fortitude  enough 
to  endure  the  Unitarians’  reproaehes.  Mr.  Tayler  knows,  or 
he  should  know,  that  the  ‘religious  sentiment^  of  which  lie 
speaks  as  naturally^  common  to  us  all,  is  not,  in  our  esteem,  a 
sentiment  that  really  honours  God  or  is  agreeable  to  Him;  nor 
do  we  think  that  an  acceptable  feeling  of  religion  distinguishes 
the  mind  till  God  by  his  own  immediate  operation,  during  the 
action  of  Cliristian  truth  upon  the  intellect,  has  ‘  renewed’  it. 
True  religious  union,  then,  in  our  esteem,  can  be  enjoyed  by 
those  only  w  ho  have  experienced  this  renewal ;  and  it  can  he 
honestly  professed  only  where  tlie  professors  believe  each  in  this 
renewal  of  the  others.  But  a  ])rofession  of  renewal  is  no  more 
suflicient  to  generate  such  faith,  than  a  profession  of  the  in- 
dwelling  of  natural  ‘  religious  sentiment’  is  suflicient,  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  not,  to  secure  confidence  in  its  genuineness 


and  sincerity.  A  test,  then,  there  must  be,  call  it  by  what  name 
we  may ;  or,  rather,  as  Owen  says,  ‘  None  but  those  uhu  f/ive 
exndence  of  being  regenerated,  or  holy  persons,  ought  to  he  re¬ 
ceived  or  counted  fit  members  of  visible  churches.’  The  evidence 


required,  now',  must  be  such  as  is  depicted  by  the  hand  of  (iod, 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  state  and  the  experience  of  those  w  ho  w  ere 
‘  in  Christ  before  us.’  What  God  requires  we  discern  through  the 
same  medium  which  discovers  to  us  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
We  sec  that  necessity  asserted,  and  we  find  that  evidence  de¬ 
scribed,  in  the  Bible ;  and,  as  the  discovery  is  made,  a  corre- 
spoudent  change  is  experienced  by  ourselves.  We  did  not  see  and 
feel  thus  always:  but  we  now  do;  and  necessity  is  laid  on  ns  to 
act  accordingly.  The  evidence,  then,  that  we  require  for  visible  re¬ 
ligious  union  is  not  just  a  doctrinal  confession;  or  moral  strength, 
completeness,  or  refiiienicut ;  or  a  description  of  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  like  our  own;  or  a  promise  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
conventionalisms  ;  or  any  or  all  of  such  things  to  a  certain  definite 
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extent :  but  it  is  summarily  such  a  manifestation,  in  one  way 
or  another,  of  the  workings  of  the  inner  man  in  relation 
to  what  God  has  shown  in  the  scriptures  to  ourselves, 
as  leads  ns  to  conclude,  that  in  circumstances  like  our  own 
the  manifestation  would  be  like  our  own,  and  that  in 
the  most  favoured  circumstances  the  manifestation  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  fullest  evidence  exhibited  in  the  scriptures.  If, 
now\  Mr.  Tayler  should  convince  us  that  our  ap))rehension 
of  (lod^s  mind  and  w  ill  in  the  gospel,  is  a  mere  delusion ;  or 
that  our  experience  of  his  rcncw'al  of  our  minds  is  altogether 
fanciful ;  he  might  then  succeed  in  comprehending  us  in  such  a 
union  as  he  advocates.  Meanwhile,  ctforts  on  his  part  to  rectify 
our  su|)|)osed  errors  would  be  regarded  as  more  brotherly,  than 
efforts  which  appear  designed  to  cxjiosc  us  as  bigoted  and  in¬ 
humane;  especially  as  Mr.  ^Fayler  is  v(*ry  well  aware  that  to  us, 
witli  onr  ajiprehensions  and  experience,  the  call  of  humanity  is 
second  only  to  the  call  of  godliness,  that  we  avoid  a  union  our 
comprehension  in  w  hich  would  tend,  we  think,  no  less  to  conceal 
saving  truth  from  man,  than  to  dishonour  the  sovereignty  and  the 
holiness  of  God.  We  love  Unitarians  too  w  ell  to  take  a  part  in 
what,  we  think,  would  deepen  their  delusions. 


Art.  II. — The  Comic  History  of  England.  By  Gilbert  Abbott 

A’Beckelt.  Illustrated  by  Leech.  London  :  Punch  OlHce,  85, 

Meet-street;  and  all  booksellers.  ISlb.  Numbers  I — IV. 

Tiik  wood-cut  whieb  adorns  the  cover  of  each  number  of  this 
publication  is  ‘  (dio  instructing  the  young  British  Lion  in  His¬ 
tory.’  ‘  The  young  British  Lion '  is  a  little  jacketted  boy  of 
leonine  features,  who  is  seated  on  the  knee,  and  drinking  in 
the  instructions  of  Clio — a  muse,  in  a  morning  gown  and 
flaunting  bonnet,  displaying,  with  many  smiles,  a  roll  of  cari¬ 
catures.  This  small  engraving  prefigures  approjiriatcly  criougfi 
the  book  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  pencil  and  pen  of  John 
Leech  and  Gilbert  A’ Beckett. 

This  work  is  likely  to  be  a  history  of  England  in  comic  pic¬ 
tures — a  history  decked  in  puns  and  witticisms.  We  have  not 
had,  since  Gillray,  any  better  political  caricaturist  than  .Mr. 
John  Leech.  The  caricaturist  of  *  Punch’  is  at  the  licad  of  his 
department  of  his  art.  Less  refined,  (degant,  and  correct  than 
II. B.,  whose  likenesses  arc  only  surpassed  by  the  calotypes  of 
^Ir.  1).  O,  llill^  of  Edinburgh,  John  Leech  is  greatly  superior 
to  all  bis  rivals  in  the  highest  (jualitics  of  his  art — the  origin¬ 
ality  and  power  of  his  wit  and  humour.  II. B.  was  a  reformer 
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of  the  art  of  caricature.  He  showed  how  compatible  his  art 
could  be  with  refinement,  kindliness,  and  good  nature.  Per¬ 
sonal  bitterness  or  rancour  thei*e  is  none  in  his  sketches. 
Though  we  miss  from  the  prints  of  Ticceli  the  air  of  refinement 
which  pervades  those  of  II.  Ih,  the  qualities  which  suit  tliem  so 
gracefully  for  the  drawing-room  table,  the  want  is  made  up  bv 
the  presence  of  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  influence.  There  is 
more  moral  purpose  in  John  Lci'ch.  He  is  in  earnest  lo  do 
good.  He  seems  animated  by  the  spirit  of  that  democraev 
which  is  at  one  with  philanthropy.  To  delight  the  elegant 
talkers  of  the  drawing-room  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  II. Ik, 
while  the  purpose  of  Leech  is  to  excite  scorn  against  everything 
base,  unmanly,  and  unjust.  In  moral  qualities  II.  Ik  was  a 
great  improvement  on  (lillray,  and  Leech  rises  above  11.  Ik  in 
the  same  noble  superiority.  In  mere  genius  both  are  surpassed 
by  (lillray,  to  whom  even  (icorge  ('ruickshank,  the  king  uf 
caricaturists,  has  not  come  up.  Gillray,  the  grotesque  splendors 
of  whose  genius  have  been  surpassed  by  no  artist,  was  a  man 
utterly  severed  and  alienated  from  all  morality,  nil  humanitv, 
all  principle,  all  religion.  His  fierce  sarcasms  arc  animated  by 
mere  disdain  and  derision,  and  this  greatly  gifted  lost  spirit 
scattered  abroad  such  malignant  fancies  as  migiit  be  sp  rted  in 
Pandemonium.  Grandeur  and  coarse  humour  are  as  closclv  asso- 
ciated  in  his  prints,  as  if  all  the  expressions  of  all  the  fac(‘s  of  a 
grinning  match  were  permanently  ealotyped  on  sheet  lightning. 
His  fancy  soared  into  regions  of  beauty  and  loftiness,  and 
sported  with  the  manifold  glories  of  sunrises  and  sunsets— of 
rainbows,  solar  and  lunar — and  of  wind-lashed  seas— only  to 
blond  with  them  the  mockeries  of  a  despairing  fiend  to  whom 
there  was  no  holiness  in  tlic  skies  and  no  lovingness  on  the 
earth.  Inferior  though  all  caricaturists  arc  to  Gillray  in  intcl- 
Icctual  gifts,  all  are  superior  to  him  in  moral  sj)irit.  llinisclfa 
Jacobin,  who  sold  his  genius  to  the  aristocracy,  a  man  who  for 
tlie  wants  of  his  body  deprived  liis  soul  of  all  connection  with 
the  fountain  of  life — duty  and  God, — Gillray  saw  a  similar  dis¬ 
ruption  in  all  the  universe.  A  vapour,  as  of  sulphur,  made  the 
sun  unbeneticent  to  him.  In  his  power  of  invention,  in  hw 
wild  magnificence  of  fancy,  even  Hogarth  was  less  lavishly  en¬ 
dowed.  Hut  tlie  Satanic  mark  is  on  nearly  all  the  sketches  of 
(lillray.  He  lived  an  outcast  fiom  the  (Icccijcics  of  society. 
Privately  he  could  drink  on  his  knees  the  health  of  Ikivid  the 
Jacobin  painter,  while  ]mbliely  be  w.is  v.niking  along  with 
(winning  and  Gilford  against  the  progress  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Meagre  and  malicious  as  was  the  spirit  of  even  John  Kay,  the 
Kdinburgh  caricaturist,  contemporary  witli  Gillray,  bis  works 
arc  more  entitled  to  complacency,  for  he  evidently  liad  a  delight 
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in  producing  true  and  characteristic  likenesses.  Gillray  cared 
for  nothing  hut  the  indulgence  of  his  own  wild  and  wilful 
fancies.  No  wonder  though  insanity  darkened  the  last  years  of 
a  genius  without  principles,  without  atfeetions,  without  pur¬ 
poses,  without  self-respect.  No  w’ondcr  though  the  last  accounts 
we  find  of  him  state  that  the  geTitleinen  of  White’s  Club  were 
shocked  by  seeing  his  head  slicking  between  the  iron  bars  of 
the  attic  in  No.  27.  St.  Jaines’s-street,  in  which  he  was  confined 
insane  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 

We  honour  Leech  for  his  moral  courage.  Prince  Albert,  tho 
husband  of  our  deservedly  popular  Queen,  has  repeatedly  dis¬ 
graced  himself  by  indulging  in  effeminate  sportsmanship  w’ith 
small  rebuke  from  the  Press,  with  the  brave  exception  of  Mr. 
John  Leech,  the  caricaturist  of  *  Punch.’  It  was  a  service  all 
the  more  honourable  to  hold  u[)  to  contempt  this  royal  intro¬ 
duction  of  cruel  and  effeminate  sportsmanship  into  this  country 
that  the  Huukc}’  portion  of  the  public  is  disposed  to  resent  such 
truthful  dealings  with  royalty.  The  whole  ])lu8h  world  is  in¬ 
dignant  at  freedoms  with  royal  personages.  Tjceeh  has  a  strong 
feeling  within  him  for  what  is  true,  right,  and  fair.  ‘The 
Royal  Fagin  of  France’  is  a  powerful  caricature.  Seldom  has 
the  general  opinion  of  the  public  been  more  hajipily  hit  off  than 
by  Mr.  Leech  with  reference  to  the  premier  in  the  print  in 
which  the  (jueen  is  made  to  ex[)ress  her  fear  that  Lord  John  is 
not  strong  enough  for  the  place,  and  in  the  one  in  which  he  is 
displayed  in  clothes,  robe,  and  hat,  a  world  too  large  for  him,  the 
costume  of  his  office — ‘  It  isn’t  just  a  fit,  but  we  shall  see  how  he 
gets  on.’  Though  wc  presume  to  think  that  Mr.  Tjcech  would 
he  imj)rovcd  by  study'ing  the  refinenicnt  of  11.  H.,  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  beautiful  is  seldom  entirely  absent  from  his  sketches. 
However,  as  he  pursues  his  art,  his  taste  will  become  more 
elegant,  his  invention  will  grow'  riciicr  through  the  imjiroving 
influence  of  the  moral  purpose  w  hich  distinguishes  him  ; — for  a 
moral  purpose  in  an  artist,  w  hether  of  the  pencil  or  of  the  pen, 
is  blessed  in  many  ways — doubly  blessed,  it  blesses  himself  and 
the  public — trebly  blessed,  it  makes  art  a  servant  of  duty.  ' 

Wc  cannot  praise  the  illustrations  of  the  first  four  numbers 
of  the  H^)mic  History.’  They  arc  mere  trash.  They  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  Mr.  Leech,  and  most  unworthy  of  his  subject.  ()c- 
cupying  a  relation  to  comic  pictures  like  that  of  pantomime  to 
comedy,  they  arc  scarcely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  children. 
Their  absnrditv  predominates  over  their  humour  —  and  ab- 
Mirdity  is  more* painful  than  laughable.  Yet  there  is  abundant 
*t'opc  and  matter  for  pictorial  satire  in  Lnglish  hislorA\  legi¬ 
timate  butts  for  caricatures  abound  among  the  deeds  and  sayings, 
manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Ilistory  has  been  made 
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much  an  ally  and  prop  of  the  aristocracy,  a  tool  and 
pander  of  selfiali  interests  as  the  church.  The  real  and  pre¬ 
tended  descendents  of  the  Norman  coiujiierors  liave  successfully 
hidden  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  men  whose  hlood  tliey 
boast.  The  true  tale  of  the  Coiupiest  remains  to  be  told. 
Surely  the  contrasts  between  the  pretences  and  the  practitvs  of 
chivalry, — the  professions  and  the  procedure  of  mcdiicval  popi  rv, 
— the  maj^uiticent  ceremonials  and  vulpir  meannesses  of  royalty, 
abound  w  ith  noblest  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  caricature.  Satire 
as  powerful  as  ever,  lloj^arlh  or  Ciillray,  or  C'ruiekshank,  em¬ 
bodied  in  ludicrous  pictures  of  the  personages  and  manners  of 
the  day,  would  scarcely  approacli  the  demands  of  a  fair  and 
adequate  satirical  representation  of  the  conquest,  the  ebivalry, 
tlic  church,  the  royalty  of  England.  ^Vere  ^Ir.  Leech  possessetl 
of  a  know  led jje  of  English  history  at  all  correspondent  w  ith  his 
know  ledge  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  he  would  be  the  very  man 
to  render  this  great  service  to  truth,  justice,  and  progress. 

The  advice  of  critics  is  seldom  well  taken  ;  but  impelled  by 
respect  for  his  talents  and  earnestness,  we  shall  venture  to  be¬ 
stow  our  advice  on  him.  \Ve  submit  that  he  has  not  formed  u 
liigh  enough  concej)tion  of  what  his  comic  illustrations  id’  Kng- 
lish  history  might  be.  lie  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  great 
privilege  of  the  caricaturist  to  be  more  true  than  the  hi>torieHl 
(»r  portrait  painter,  llis  portraits  of  persons,  his  sketches  of 
localities,  of  houses,  scenes,  and  events,  ought  all  to  be  based  on 
the  truest  information  he  can  obtain,  the  most  authentic  mate¬ 
rials,  the  best  testimonies.  \Vc  should  deem  him  a  benefactor 
to  letters  were  he  to  cause  to  be  copied  and  reproduced  souie  of 
the  best  of  the  grotesque  and  historical  caricatures  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  llritish  Museum  and  the  llibliotheque  Ivoyalc. 
They  are  full  of  the  past.  They  arc  suggestive  of  valuable 
ideas.  Historical  meanings  of  the  past  are  to  be  seen  in  them, 
for  they  are  parts  of  the  past.  In  them  the  satirical  passions 
of  tlu'.  dead  are  still  alive.  While  recommending  lidelity  to  the 
facts  of  history  we  are  only  inviting;  Mr.  Leech  to  a  worthier 
exercise  than  he  makes  at  present  of  his  gifts  of  imagination 
and  intellect.  Let  him  present  us  with  the  true  Knight  of 
Chivalry,  as  he  w  as  a  splendid  figure  in  the  tournament  and  a 
squalid  hound  to  his  royal  master.  Let  him  show  the  lolty 
eiTomonials  and  the  low  life  of  courts.  In  the  monasteries  set 
up  as  institutions  of  penitence  let  him  exhibit  the  resemblance 
to  the  modern  clubs,  having  often  one  identical  central  idea — 
the  CMwi/zc.  Let  him  paint  the  confessional  as  a  shrine  of  ^  enus. 
Coming  down  to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  let  our  caricaturist 
display  liow’  royalty,  triumphant  over  the  aristocracy,  the  church, 
and  the  people,  came  to  believe  itself  divine. 
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Ix't  liiin  depict  how  Hoviilism  in  the  nrMm.  ->r  n  c  .  , 
Hppi'ars  in  the  eliaraeter  of  Sacred  Maiesfv  t.  Jiinica, 

The  royal  niartyrwas  a  I'ccksnidtiian  nickanS 
A  court  ns  beautiful  and  witty  as  tint  of  rifl  ^  coueeive. 

a,.H„  ,,e 

rtiTOt  any  evening,  identical  in  hononr.  princiides  L  i 
spint.  And  in  thecourt8oftlie(je()r‘»’estbi>c.»  ’  *n^oscs,  and 

-I'  «  comic  .  mill  r  n,  '  ”  1“  """« 

and  colours  of  irresistible  earieatnre  If  imi/  ♦  ^ 

comiiettcd,  mitred,  — imposture  lliiin.r  • 
aflroiiting  (iod,  man,  and  cternitv  Vi-d."  truth  7  ‘‘'T'"'*’ 
be  legitimate  subjects  for  the  earicatm'ist.^' 
may  win  the  gn-atest  fame  and  render  the  -recite!  • 

the  field  of  the  ‘Comic  Ilistorv  of  KiiH-  .uP  '  "'•e’s  on 

Of  oMr.  (Jilhert  A’Beckett’s’nart  f  ?  i- 

toncBl  Inimimo,  dm  rml<m  mi,]  Iiot'ij’,.  7  'T""r 

i»  beVoh  urs  on^r,''''"^^  <"“l  >‘»oelity 

period  irs  iliei  'I'be  more  clos.dy  his 

'••ciidaeitv  of  Ch  .V“r  i  “'  !>I>i>ear,  the 

'•"Itiiig.  ■  I  an-  kn  ‘u ’"f  ’T"’''i  eoiispieuons,  and  rc- 

hixtorv”  as  he  IV  "  from  fact  in  his 

♦orical  lieti  m  "  ritcr  of  a  brilliant  liii. 

poem  a/  V  'a  !'  dull  romance— a  nroav 

however  {rr?vc  '""■""''fedly  possesses.  Had  not, 

"encriiii’^f  ?  "“tborities  ot  church  and  state  taught  the  last 

ibre  a  <lutv**f'^  W'l  •'•ere- 

coloin.»d‘  *^0  "■‘’''I''  Oavelled  to  the  end  of  the  long 

mianbstanfh  I  P"!'’'be<l  ice;  of  which  the  glittering  and 

a  inoniit  built.  Ilniiie  was  careful  to  erect  only 

“cnt  to  Ins  own  ingenuity.  Hnmc  saw  not  (iod  in 
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histon*.  Ill  the  ways  of  Providence  there  was  nothing  divine 
for  him.  The  proverb  tells  us  what  to  think  of  an  undevout 
asti*onomcr,  and  unquestionably  a  more  favourable  opinion  is 
not  to  lie  formed  of  a  gcnlless  historian. 

To  give  a  smattering  of  the  history  of  their  country  to  our 
children,  the  ('oniic  is  likely  to  lie  tlie  best  book  to  be  had. 
There  arc  two  ways  of  treating  a  suiiject  eoinijally:  a  writer 
may  display  the  fun  there  is  in  it,  or  he  may  joke  about  it. 
Mr.  A^ieckett  adopts  the  latter  treatment.  But  in  order  to 
understand  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tlie  wit  and  humour 
of  our  autlior,  it  is  necessary  to  kuow  what  tlicy  are  in  theni- 
selves. 

Laughter  is  caused  by  sudden  collisions  of  ideas,  or  assem¬ 
blages  of  ideas.  When  objects  are  represented  with  qualities 
the  ojipositc  of  their  own,  the  clash  of  the  ideas  and  of  the 
op|)Osite  feelings  in  the  mind  at  the  same  instant  produces  the 
physical  expression,  laughter.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  sudden 
conflict  of  emotions.  To  illustrate  this  explanation  :  a  smart 
little  girl,  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  when  she 
was  taken  to  an  Episcopdian  church  for  the  first  time,  saw,  to 
her  astonishment,  a  clergyman  preaching  in  his  surplice.  She 
had  often  seen  clergymen  in  the  pulpit  dressed  in  black,  but  never 
in  white.  As  she  was  returning  liome,  the  j)benomenon  occu¬ 
pied  her  thoughts,  and  at  last  she  said,  — ‘  Mamma,  what  a 
hurrv'  that  Hergv'man  must  have  been  in  this  morning  to  be 
obliged  to  preach  in  his  night-shirt  Here  tw  o  opposite  assem¬ 
blages  of  ideas  clash  in  all  minds  actpiaintcd  w  ith  the  meanings 
and  associations  which  cluster  round  those  resembling,  but 
differi'nt  articles,  tbe  surplice  and  the  night-shirt.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Brought  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  priestly  pretensions  and  superstitions  of  which  the  surplice 
is  the  symbol,  she  saw’  nothing  but  a  night-shirt.  In  her  mind 
there  was  no  collision  of  ideas,  and  for  her  there  was  therefore 
no  laughter.  A  young  clergyman  of  our  accpiaintance  is  ha¬ 
bitually  blunt  and  honest  in  conversation.  AVhen  examined  for 
holy  orders,  the  bishop  asked  him  what  his  motives  were  for 
desiring  ordination.  ‘  ChieHy  pecuniary,  my  lord,’  w  jis  the 
prompt  and  truthful  reply.  This  anecdote  excites  laughter  by 
clashing  the  ideas  ])roper,  to  the  desire  for  ordination,  with  the 
improper  iileas,  which  everybody  knows  are  very  often  the  real 
motives  for  seeking  the  holy  office. 

Puns  are  eolli>i  )ns  of  ideas  prodiu'od  by  the  dilVen  nt  mean¬ 
ings  of  Words  and  ])hrases.  Mr.  A’Bl^ckett’s  wit  uses  for  its 
to  >ls  words  mueli  mor  •  fre  pientlv  than  things.  The  laughter 
caused  by  the  rcinark  of  the  little  girl  conics  out  of  the  collision 
of  a  surplice  with  a  night -shirt.  The  laughter  caused  by  the 
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fmnk  and  veracious  avowal  of  pecuniary  luotives  by  the  candi¬ 
date  for  ordination,  aprinj^s  out  of  tlic  collision  of  reality  with 
formality.  The  fun,  humour,  and  laufrhter,  have  nothing?  to  do 
with  the  words.  Ihit  the  wit  of  Mr.  (filbert  AMleekett  plays 
chiefly  tni  words.  Of  course,  the  very  core  of  his  boi)k  consists 
in  chishiiifiC  the  splendid  blazonry  of  the  pretensions  of  royalty, 
fendalisni,  and  priestcraft,  against  the  real  scpialidness  of  their 
deeds  arnl  motives.  Jlut,  apart  from  this  general  feature,  Mr. 
A^h'ckett  chiefly  treats  his  sid)jeet,  and  wars  with  ti»e  past, 
fmnically — to  adopt  a  hoary  ami  venerable  pun,  whose  agial  liml)s 
have  not  yet  l)rought  it  witli  sorrow’  to  the  grave. 

No  man  ever  despised  ])uns  who  ever  made  a  good  one. 
Tlicre  is  no  form  of  art  into  w  hieh  genius  may  not,  if  it  w  ills  it, 
throw  its  ow  n  glorious  qualities.  The  vile  criticism  w  hich  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers  taught,  has  now’  no  adherents  worthy  of 
name  or  notice.  The  spirit,  and  iiot  the  form,  is  now  the  thing 
hy  wl»ieh  authors  arc  judged.  Strong  enough  to  retard  the 
renow  n  of  W  illiam  WOnIsw  orth,  and  prevent  Tliomas  Hood  from 
receiving  on  his  living  head  the  grateful  chaplet  which  adorns 
his  dead  brow,  the  French-polish  S(diool  has  now-a-days  happily 
ceased  to  be  a  living  power  in  English  literature.  Dating  from 
the  ivstoratiou  of  ('harles  11.,  and  hostile  to  nearlv  all  tliat  is 
simple,  national,  natural,  true,  and  fresh,  in  the  mental  and 
moral  life  of  the  three  kingdoms,  this  school  of  eritieism  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  malign  iufluem-e  on  thought  and  art. 
Rut  the  day  of  every  dog  goes  down.  King  Clnules’s  breed  not 
excepted. 

Nobody  worth  a  rush  w  ill  now’  object  to  a  history  of  England 
in  puns,  (lilbert  A* Beckett’s  puns  are  excellent.  In  playing 
iqwn  words,  we  know  of  only  one  writer  superior  to  him — 
Thomas  Hood,  the  greatest  of  punsters,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
|>oets  of  our  age.  ’fhough  he  rivals,  Mr.  A’ Beckett  does  not 
imitate  Hood.  Like  Hood,  he  is  not  a  mere  punster,  he  is  an 
chgant  and  forcible  writer,  and  a  true  wit.  His  fancy  8|)orts 
sneccssfully  with  ideas  and  things.  Though  the  genius  of  Mr. 
A’Reckctt  occupies  itself  with  slang  phrases  and  colloquial 
humour,  there  is  little  in  the  book  to  otlend  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  It  is  often  marvellous  to  witness  how  skilfully,  in 
dangerous  localities,  his  refined  taste  saves  him  from  coarseness 
and  vulgarity.  He  dances  his  egg-dance  with  a  precision  and 
an  ease  w  Inch  is  (piite  astonishing ;  and,  amidst  all  the  capers 
and  caprices  of  his  fancy,  not  a  single  shell  is  ehi[)p(Ml. 

There  is,  how’cver,  an  error  of  taste,  which  we  would  respect¬ 
fully  caution  our  author  to  avoid.  He  occasionally  makes  jokes 
on  subjects  on  wduch  jokes  cannot  be  successfully  made.  Such 
jokes  fail  because  the  serious  and  grave  feelings  they  excite  pre- 
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histon\  In  tlic  ways  of  Providence  there  was  notliin^  divine 
for  him.  The  proverb  tells  ns  what  to  think  of  an  nndevont 
astronomer,  and  unquestionably  a  more  favourai)le  opinion  is 
not  to  lie  formed  of  a  j;(HlIess  historian. 

To  give  a  smattering  of  the  history  of  their  country  to  onr 
children,  the  ('omic  is  likely  to  be  tlie  best  book  to  be  liad. 
There  arc  two  ways  of  treating  a  subject  eomieally:  a  writer 
may  display  the  fun  there  is  in  it,  or  he  may  joke  al)t)ut  it. 
Mr.  AMieekett  adopts  the  latter  treatment.  Hut  in  order  to 
understand  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  wit  and  humour 
of  our  author,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves. 

Laughter  is  caused  by  sudden  collisions  of  ideas,  or  assem¬ 
blages  of  ideas.  M’hcn  objects  are  represented  w  itli  (jnalities 
the  opposite  of  their  own,  the  clash  of  the  ideas  and  of  the 
op|)osite  feelings  in  the  mind  at  the  same  instant  produces  the 

ysical  expression,  laughter.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  sudden 
conflict  of  emotions.  To  illustrate  this  explanation  :  a  smart 
little  girl,  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  when  she 
was  taken  to  an  Episcopdian  church  for  the  first  time,  saw,  to 
her  astonishment,  a  clergyman  preaching  in  his  snrplicc.  She 
had  often  seen  clergymen  in  the  pulint  dressed  in  black,  hut  never 
in  white.  As  she  was  returning  liome,  the  phenomenon  occu¬ 
pied  her  thoughts,  and  at  last  she  said,  — ‘  Mamma,  what  a 
liurrN'  that  McrgYinan  must  have  been  in  this  morniui:  to  he 
obliged  to  preach  in  his  night-shirt  Here  tw  o  opposite  assem¬ 
blages  of  ideas  clash  in  all  minds  acciuaintcd  w  ith  the  meanings 
and  associations  which  cluster  round  those  resembling,  hut 
diflerent  articles,  the  snrplicc  and  the  night-shii’t.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Hrought  np  in  ignorance  of 
the  priestly  pretensions  and  superstitions  of  which  the  surplice 
is  the  symbol,  she  saw'  nothing  but  a  night-shirt.  In  her  mind 
there  was  no  collision  of  ideas,  and  for  her  there  was  therefore 
no  laughter.  A  young  clergyman  of  our  aecpiaintancti  is  ha¬ 
bitually  blunt  and  honest  in  conversation.  AVhen  examined  for 
holy  orders,  the  bishop  asked  him  what  his  motives  were  for 
desiring  ordination.  ‘  Chiefly  pecuniary,  my  lord,’  w  jus  the 
prompt  and  truthful  reply.  This  anecdote  excites  laughter  hv 
clashing  the  ideas  proper,  to  the  desire  for  ordination,  with  the 
improper  iileas,  which  everybody  knows  are  very  often  the  real 
motives  for  seeking  the  holy  ofliec. 

Puns  are  colli.'i  )iis  of  iileas  produced  by  the  diilen  ut  mean¬ 
ings  of  Words  and  ])hrases.  Mr.  A’Hcckett’s  wit  uses  for  its 
to'ols  wamls  mucli  mor  ;  fre-piently  than  things.  Ihc  laughter 
caused  by  the  remark  of  the  little  girl  comes  out  of  the  collision 
of  a  snrplicc  w  ith  a  night -shirt.  The  laughter  caused  by  the 
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frank  and  veracious  avowal  of  pocuuiary  motives  by  the  eamli- 
drttc  for  ordination,  springs  out  of  the  collision  of  reality  with 
formalitv.  The  fun,  humour,  jind  lantjhter,  have  nothin"  to  do 
with  the  words.  But  tlie  wit  of  Mr.  (Albert  AMleekett  plays 
chieflv  on  words.  Of  course,  the  very  core  of  his  book  consists 
ill  clushiu"  the  splendid  blazonry  of  the  pretensions  of  royalty, 
feudalism,  and  priestcraft,  against  the  real  sipial illness  of  tlieir 
deeds  and  motives.  But,  apart  from  tliis  general  feature,  Mr. 
A^Beekett  ehieily  treats  his  subject,  and  wars  with  the  past, 
pHnmiUy — to  adopt  a  hoary  ami  venerable  pnii,  w  hose  agi'd  limbs 
have  not  yet  iironght  it  with  sorrow'  to  the  grave. 

No  man  ever  despised  ])nns  wlio  ever  made  a  good  one. 
Tlicre  is  no  form  of  art  into  w  inch  genius  may  not,  if  it  w  ills  it, 
throw  its  ow  n  glorious  qualities.  The  vile  criticism  w  hich  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers  taught,  has  now  no  adherents  worthy  of 
naine  or  notice.  The  spirit,  and  not  the  form,  is  now  the  thing 
hy  wliich  authors  are  judged.  Strong  enougli  to  rctaril  the 
renown  of  W  illiam  Wonlsw  orth,  and  prevent  Tliomas  Hood  from 
receiving  on  his  living  head  the  grateful  chaplet  which  adorns 
his  deail  brow,  the  Freneh-polish  scliool  lias  now-a-days  happily 
ceased  to  lie  a  living  power  in  English  literature.  Dating  from 
the  restoration  of  ('harles  11.,  and  hostile  to  nearly  all  that  is 
simple,  national,  natural,  true,  and  fresh,  in  the  mental  and 
moral  life  of  tlie  three  kingdoms,  this  scliool  of  critieism  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  malign  intluencc  on  thought  and  art. 
But  the  day  of  every  dog  goes  down.  King  Charles’s  bix;ed  not 
excepted. 

Nobody  worth  a  rush  will  now'  object  to  a  history  of  England 
in  puns,  (iiliiert  A’ Beckett’s  puns  are  excellent.  In  playing 
upon  words,  we  know  of  only  one  writer  superior  to  him — 
Thomas  Hood,  the  greatest  of  punsters,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  our  age.  ’riiongh  he  rivals,  Mr.  AHlcekett  diics  not 
imitate  Hood.  Like  Hood,  he  is  not  a  mere  punster,  he  is  an 
eh‘gant  and  forcible  writer,  and  a  true  wit.  His  fancy  sports 
successfully  with  ideas  and  things.  Though  tlie  genius  of  Air. 
A’ Beckett  occupies  itself  with  slang  phriises  and  culloipiial 
humour,  th(*re  is  little  in  the  book  to  otlend  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  It  is  often  marvellous  to  witness  how  skilfully,  in 
dangerous  localities,  his  refined  taste  saves  him  from  coarseness 
and  vulgarity.  He  dances  his  egg-dance  with  a  precision  and 
an  ease  w  Inch  is  ipiite  astonishing ;  and,  amidst  all  the  capers 
and  caprices  of  his  fancy,  not  a  single  slndl  is  chipped. 

TIkut  is,  how’cver,  an  error  of  taste,  which  we  would  respect¬ 
fully  caution  our  author  to  avoid.  He  occasionally  makes  jokes 
on  subjects  on  which  jokes  cannot  be  successfully  made.^  Such 
jokes  fail  because  the  serious  and  grave  feelings  they  excite  pre- 
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(loiniiuitcs  over  the  lifrht  and  frivolous  emotions.  Such  jokes 
cause  a  shudder  instead  of  a  laujjh.  Then*  i^  no  clasli  or 
collision  of  emotions,  because  the  j)ainful  feelinjrs  obtain  and 
maintain  an  entire  mastery  over  their  opposites.  A  comic 
artist  so  practised  and  expert  as  Mr.  AMleeuett,  ou^ht  to  have 
avoided  this  mistake  from  the  mere  instinct  or  experience  of 
his  art.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  only  one  instance  of 
this  error: — *  Tlie  Danes,'  says  our  author,  ‘still  continued 
the  awful  business  of  dyeinj::  and  set)!!!*!!!*;  ;  for  they  scoured  tlie 
country  round,  and  dyed  it  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants.* 
Mr.  .V’ Beckett  has  indulged  his  habit  of  punninj;,  until  lit;  has 
dulled  his  feeling  of  horror  at  the  mention  of  ravaj^t*  and  bltuKl- 
shed.  There  is  no  real  inlnimanity,  but  there  is  an  apparent 
inhumanity  in  the  obtuseness  to  the  painfid  feeling  which  such 
a  joke  displays.  With  his  attention  tlevoted  to  the  puns  and 
jokes,  he  overlooks  or  scarcely  feels  the  painful  emotions.  His 
readers  are  just  in  the  opjiosite  state  of  mind.  'fhey  have 
their  attention  all  the  more  forcil)ly  directed  to  the  painful 
ideas  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  make  them  lani;h  at 
them.  They  shudder  first  at  the  ideas,  and  next  at  the  author 
who  tries  to  make  a  joke  of  them.  If  of  the  class  of  readers 
who  are  quick  to  eondemn,  they  mistake  an  error  of  habit,  a 
mere  mistake  in  the  use  of  words,  for  actual  and  positive  and 
])ractical  obluseness  of  heart.  More  judicious  readers,  jnd^in^ 
more  correct Iv,  see  that  the  author  has  carried  his  facetious- 
ness  too  far.  A  critical  reader  must  condemn  the  error  as  a 
blunder  in  art.  No  reader  of  this  book  can  sus|)ect  Mr. 
A' Beckett,  whose  feelinj^s  arc  stronj?  and  decided  against  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice  of  any  real  inhumanity,  any  practical 
obtuseness  to  human  sutferin^,  any  sympathy  with  the  >hcddcrs 
of  blood. 

Tlie  first  four  numbers  of  the  ‘Comic  History  of  Kn^laiur 
brin^  the  narrative  down  from  the  e.arliest  times  to  the  death  of 
llenrv  111.  Authentic  history  commences  with  the  invasion  of 
dulius  Caesar.  We  arc  therefore  presented  with  a  sketch  of 
the  ^reat  Homan  general,  attended  by  his  ‘guards,  at  an  oyster 
stall,  ‘  looking  for  the  pearls  for  w  hich  Britain  wjis  formerly 
celebrated.' 


*  Cirsar,  who  nii<rht  have  been  so  called  from  his  readiness  to  seize 
upon  every  thing,  now  turned  his  eyes  and  directed  his  arms  upon 
Britain.  According  to  some,  he  w’as  tempted  by  the  expectation  ol 
finding  pearls,  which  he  hoped  to  get  out  of  the  oysters,  an  i  he 
therefore  broke  in  upon  the  natives  with  considerable  energy.  \N  hnt- 
ever  may  have  been  Cjcsar’s  motives,  the  fact  is  pretty  well  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  about  ten  o’clock  one  fine  morning  in  August — some  say 
a  quarter  past — he  reached  the  British  coast  with  inlaniry, 
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packed  in  eighty  vessels.  He  had  lel’t  behind  him  the  whole  of  his 

_ the  Homan  horse-marines — who  were  detained  by  coiHiary 

winds  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and,  though  anxious  to  he  in 
communication  with  their  leader,  they  never  could  get  into  the  right 
channel.  At  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  Ciesar,  having  taken  an 
early  dinner,  began  to  disembark  his  forces  at  a  spot  called  to  this 
day  the  Sandwich  Flats,  from  the  people  having  been  such  Hats  us  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  effect  a  landing,  While  the  Homan  soldiers 
were  standing  shilly-shallying  at  the  side  of  their  vessels,  a  standard- 
bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  or,  as  wc  should  call  him,  an  ensign  in 
the  tenth,  jumped  into  the  water,  which  was  nearly  up  to  his  knees, 
and,  addressing  a  claptrap  to  his  comrades  as  he  stood  in  the  sea, 
completely  turned  the  tide  in  Ciesar’s  favour.  After  a  seveie  shindy 
on  the  shingles,  the  Britons  withdrew,  leaving  the  Homans  masters  of 
the  beach,  where  Caesar  erccteil  a  mar(|uee  tor  the  accommodation  of 
his  cohorts.  The  natives  sought  and  obtained  peace,  which  had  no 
sooner  been  concluded  than  the  Homan  horse-maiin<*s  were  seen 
riding  across  the  Channel.  A  tempest,  however,  arising,  the  hoisc’s 
were  terrified,  and  the  waves  beginning  to  mount,  added  so 
much  to  the  confusion,  that  the  Homan  cavalry  weie  com[)clled  to 
back  to  the  point  they  started  from.  The  same  storm  gave  a  severe 
blow  to  the  camp  of  Cnesar,  on  the  beach,  dashing  his  galleys  ainl 
transports  against  the  rocks  which  they  were  sure  to  split  upon. 
Daunted  by  these  disasters,  the  invaders,  after  a  few  breezes  with  tlie 
Britons,  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  gale  to  return  to  (iiaul,  and 
thus  for  a  time  the  dispute  appeared  to  have  blown  over. 

‘  Caisar’s  thouglits,  however,  still  continued  to  run  in  one,  iiaiindy, 
the  British,  Channel.  In  the  s[)ring  of  the  ensuing  year  he  rigged 
out  BOO  ships,  into  whicli  he  contrived  to  cram  men,  and  with 

this  force  he  was  permitted  to  land  a  second  time  by  those  horrid 
flats  at  Sundwicli.  The  Britons  for  some  time  made  an  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  in  their  chariots,  but  tliey  ultimately  took  a  fly  across  tfie 
country,  and  retieated  with  great  rapidity.  Ciesar  had  scarcely  sat 
down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning  when  lie  lieard  that  u  tempest 
had  wrecked  all  his  vessels.  At  this  intelligence  he  hurst  into  tears, 
und  scampered  off  to  the  sea-coast,  with  all  his  legions  in  full  cry 
hurrying  after  him.’— pp.  4—0. 

Ninety-seven  years  after  the  island  was  seized  by  Cicsar,  it 
was  clawed  by  Clandins.  ‘  Anlus  IMantins,  tlic  Homan  general, 
pursued  the  ilritons  under  that  illustrious  cliaraeter  (’aractaens. 
He  retreated  towards  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  the  swaiujiy  nature 
of  the  ground  gave  the  invaders  to  feel  that  it  was  somewliat 
tOO' 

‘  Far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
They  had  marched  on  without  impediment.’ 

‘\csj)asian,  the  second  in  command,  made  a  tour  in  the  isle  of 
^^ight,  then  called  Veetis,  where  be  boldly  took  the  bull  by  the 
norm,  and  seized  upon  Cowes,  w'ith  considerable  energy.  Os- 
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torius  Scapuln,  h  sharp  blade,  erected  a  line  of  defeiictM— a  line 
in  which  he  was  so  successful,  that  it  may  have  been  culh'd  Ins 

forte,  Ostorius  sulfocatcd  cverv’  breath  of  liberty  in  Sutlulk _ 

hauled  the  inhabitants  of  Newcjustle  over  the  coals — drove  the 
^Velsh  before  him  like  Welsh  rabbits,  and  made  Caractacus  llv 
with  the  remains  of  onewinj;  of  his  army.  This  brave  Celt  was 
taken  to  Home  in  chains ;  but,  by  his  dij^nitied  conduct,  he 
caused  his  chains  to  be  struck  off,  and  thus  wc  lose  the  chain  ef 
his  history.  In  the  reijjn  of  Nero,  Boadieea,  after  burning  Lou- 
don,  was  defeated  by  Suetonius,  and  poisoned  hir>elf.  The 
serial  attacks  of  the  Komans  were  continued  by  Ceriales. 
cola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  certainly  diil  considerahle 
Iiavoc  in  Britain.' 

*  lie  sent  the  Scotch  reding  over  the  Cirampian  Hills,  uiul  led  the 
Caledonians  a  pietly  dance,  lie  ran  up  a  kind  of  rampart  between 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  from  w  hich  he  could  come  forth  at 
his  leisure  and  complete  the  compic'^t  of  Caledonia.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  his  campaign,  -V.i).  8.‘3,  he  crossed  the  b'lilh  of  I'orih,  aiul 
came  opposite  to  Fife,  wliich  was  played  upon  hv  the  wljole  of  liis 
banil  with  considoiable  eneigy.  Having  wuntered  in  File,  upon 
which  he  levied  contributions  to  a  pretty  tunc,  he  moved  forward  in 
the  summer  of  the  next  year,  a.d.  81,  from  Lllen  Devon  to  the  loot 
of  the  (jrampians.  He  here  encountered  Galgucus  and  his  host, 
who  made  a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  the  Scottish  chief  w  as  soiui  lelt 
to  reckon  without  his  host,  for  all  his  followers  tied  like  lightning, 
athl  it  has  been  said  that  their  bolting  came  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt. 

*  Agricola  having  thoroughly  beaten  the  Britons — on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  perhaps,  that  there  is  nothing  so  impressible  as  wax — began 
to  think  of  instructing  them.  He  had  given  them  a  few  lessons  in 
war  which  they  were  not  likely  to  forget,  and  he  now  thought  of 
introilucing  among  their  chiels  a  tincture  of  ])olite  letters,  com¬ 
mencing,  of  course,  witii  the  alphabet.  The  Britons  finding  it  as 
easy  as  A,  B,  C,  began  to  cultivate  the  rudiments  of  learning,  lor 
there  is  a  spell  in  letters  of  which  lew  can  resist  the  influence.  They 
assumed  the  toga,  which,  on  account  of  the  comfortable  warmth  of 
the  material,  they  very  quickly  cottoned;  they  plunged  into  baths, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  capacious  lap  of  luxury.’ — p.  1). 

Severus  and  Caracalla  successively  maintained  the  Homan 
power  in  Britain.  Carausius,  the  pirate,  joining  the  Britons,  the 
Roman  eagles  were  put  to  flight,  and  Mioth  wings  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  army  exhibited  the  white  feather.'  Carausius  was  murdered 
bv  Aleetus — Alectus  at  the  instigation  of  (/Oirstantius  Chlorus— 
the  murderers  beeoming  in  succession  the  ruleis  Jind  uia-sters  ol 
the  island  after  their  victims.  Internal  decay  eoiupelled  tire 
Homans  to  look  at  home,  and  abandon  Britain  to  a  British  party, 
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and  a  Roman  faction,  of  which  ^'o^tiJ'ern  and  Aurelius 
Amhrosius  were  the  chiefs.  Britain  was  abandoned  hy  the  Ko- 
maiis  about  the  year  120  after  the  Boinan  civilization  luul  been 
inipiYssed  more  or  less  elVectually  on  parts  of  the  island  for  five 
centuries,  'riius,  to  the  ('eltic  element,  whieli  is  the  basis  of 
our  social  condition,  was  added  the  indestructible  seeds  of  Ro¬ 
man  culture  in  arts  and  arms. 

^fr.  A^Beckett’s  account  of  tlie  Saxons  and  tlie  Heptarchy 
0|)en8  with  some  jokes  on  their  arms,  the  battle-axe  and  tlie 
hannuer,  and  their  wicker  boats.  We  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
llowcna,  the  dauj^hter  of  lleiif^ist,  presenting  a  wine-cup  to  Kinj; 
Vortij^ern,  and  intoxicatin*;  him  w  ith  love  and  drink.  I'he  story 
of  the  massacre  at  Stonehenge  is  repeated,  w  here  the  Saxons  are 
said  to  have  assassinated  the  Britons  at  a  feast,  with  swerds  or 
knives  concealed  in  their  hose.  Ilengist  h(‘came  king  of  Kent, 
Middlesex,  Essex,  and  a  part  of  Surrey.  ‘  The  success  of  lien- 
gist  induced  several  of  his  countrymen,  after  liis  death,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  walk  in  his  shoes  ;  hut  it  has  been  w  ell  and  wisely  said, 
that  ill  following  the  footsteps  of  a  great  man,  an  c(pially  capa¬ 
cious  understanding  is  requisite.^ 

*  In  tlic  year  J 17,  Ella  the  Saxon  landed  in  Sussex  with  his  three 
sons,  and  drove  the  Britons  into  a  forest  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Diiles  long  aiul  thirty  broad,  according  to  the  old  writers,  but  in  our 
opinion  just  about  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  for  otherwise  there  could 
have  been  no  room  lor  it  in  the  place  wiiero  tlie  old  writers  have 
planted  it.  hdla,  however,  succeeded  in  clutching  a  very  rcspcctalilc 
slice,  which  was  called  the  kingdom  of  South  Saxony,  which  included 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest;  while  another  invading  firm, 
under  the  title  of  Cerdic  and  Son,  started  a  small  varnpiishing 
business  in  the  West,  and  by  compiering  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 

iglit,  lounded  the  kingdom  ol  Wessex.  Ch'rdic  wa.s  considerably 
harassed  by  King  Arthur  ol  fabulous  fame,  wiiose  valour  is  reported 
to  have  been  such,  that  he  fought  twelve  battles  with  the  Saxons, 
and  was  tbiee  times  married.  His  lirst  and  third  wives  were  cairied 
away  from  him,  but  on  the  principle  that  no  news  is  good  news,  the 
historians  tell  us  that  as  there  are  no  r  *cords  of  his  second  consort, 
bis  alliance  with  her  mav  perhaps  have  been  a  happy  one.  The  third 
and  last  of  his  spouses  ran  off  with  his  nephew  Mordred,  and  the 
enraged  monarch  having  met  his  ungrateful  kinsman  in  buttle,  they 
engaged  each  other  witli  such  fury,  that,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
they  slew  one  another.* — pp.  11,  15. 

h\  547,  Ida,  with  a  host  of  Angles,  settled  on  a  small  wild 
space  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  a  tiny  ])osse8hion,  in  w  Inch 
he  was  mneh  teased  by  the  beasts  of  the  fon‘st. 

Hur  author  conjectures  that  the  disturbed  condition  know  n  as 

a  state  of  sixes  and  sevens,  mav  have  derived  its  title  fruiu  the 

*  * 
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turmoils  of  the  seven  Saxon  soveroijrns  of  the  Heptarchy.  In 
Kent,  Ethelhert,  a  suc((*ssor  of  Hen^ist,  >vas  always  acting  on 
the  principle  of  pveaiul  take.  He  took  what  he  could,  and  ^ave 
battle.  He  seized  the  throne  of  Mercia,  rcslj^ninj;  it  only  on 
condition  that  Wcbba,  the  rightful  heir,  should  become  his  tri¬ 
butary.  He  intnaluced  Christianity  into  England,  and  was  the 
correspondent  of  (iregory,  the  punster  pope,  and  author  of  the 
celebrated  jeu  de  mot  on  the  word  AmjH  in  the  inarket-plac(‘, — 
‘Non  Anj^li  sed  Anjjeli  forent  si  fuissent  Christiani.^  Ethel- 
bert  was  the  prctwalda  or  chairman  of  seven  kinj^s.  E^d)ei't, 
Kinj;  ol  W  essex,  inanajrcd,  in  to  seat  himself  on  all  the 
seven  thrones  at  once.  The  successive  kinj^s  of  Northumber¬ 
land  assjissinated  each  other,  until  the  people  (piictly  submitted 
to  Ef^bert.  In  East  Anglia  was  seen  a  similar  succession  of 
murderers  and  moitarehs.  0(fa,  Kin^  of  Mercia,  or  the  midland 
counties,  invited  Ethelbert,  Kinj;  of  the  East  Angles,  to  marry 
his  dauj'hter  Elfrida.  During  the  nuptial  festivities  at  IbTcford, 
the  bride‘;rt)om  was  asked  into  a  back  room  by  his  fatlnjr-in- 
law,  and  had  scarcely  taken  a  chair  when  his  head  was  struck 
off  his  shoulders.  In  proof  of  bis  pimitenee,  he  exacted  a  t)enny 
from  the  people  from  every  house  ])ossessed  of  thirty  pence  a- 
year,  which  he  sent  to  the  pope.  4diese  Peter’s  pence  may  l  ave 
orijjcinated  the  expression  respecting  robbinjx  l\iul  to  pay  Peter. 
The  throne  of  East  Anjjlia  fell  under  W’ij'lalf,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing^  stock  of  royalty  was  seized  by  Ivjfbert.  Of  the  histories  of 
Essex  and  Sussex  little  is  know  n.  Egbert  bad  accpiired  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne  that  French  polish  ‘  w  hich  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  gentleman’s  table.’  The  King  Peatric  of 
Wessex  being  accidentally  j)oisoned  by  bis  wile,  Egbert  was 
embraced  by  the  people  as  the  rightful  heir.  Egbert  subdued 
in  battles  the  Mercians,  who  were  ‘  fat,  corpulent,  and  short- 
winded.’  Mercia,  Kent,  and  INsex  subdued.  East  Anglia  pro¬ 
tected,  Northumberland  protected,  and  W  essex  belonging  to 
Egbert  by  succession,  the  Heptarchy  became  a  monarchy  about 
four  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  The  Danes, 
in  alliance  with  the  Hritons,  gave  F'gbert  and  the  Saxons  much 
trouble,  until  he  defeated  them  at  Kingsdowu  Hill,  and  closed 
a  long  and  prospen)us  reign  victoriously. 

Alfred  the  (treat  was  the  grandson  of  Egbert.  His  father, 
Ethelwolf,  took  him  w  hen  only  six — and,  therefore,  Alfred  the 
Iittle--on  a  pilgrimage  to  Home. 


*  He  spent  u  large  sum  of  money  abroad,  gave  the  pope  an  an¬ 
nuity  for  himself,  and  another  to  trim  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  celebrated  jcu  de  mot  that,  ‘  instead 
of  roaming  about  and  getting  rid  of  his  cash  in  trimming  foreign 
lamps,  he  ought  to  have  remained  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  iriac 
ming  his  enemies.’ 
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*0n  his  return  throujj;h  Tiance  he  fell  in  love  with  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  kin^  of  the  Franks,  who  probably 
gave  a  good  loitune  to  the  bride,  lor  Charles  being  known  as  the 
bald,  must  of  course  have  been  without  any  heir  apparent. — pp.  ‘2o,  21. 

His  sons  resented  this  marriage.  'Atludstane  being  dead, 
Ethelbald  was  now  the  king’s  eldest  son,  and  had  made  every 
arfangement  for  a  tiglit  with  his  own  father  for  the  throne,  wlicn 
the  old  gentleman  thought  it  better  to  divide  his  crown  than 
run  the  risk  of  getting  it  cracked  in  battle.’ 

1 1 

*  Ethelbald  in\mediate]y  cried  halves  when  he  found  his  father 
disposed  to  cry  qnaiter,  and  alter  a  short  debate  they  came  to  a 
division.  The  undutiful  son  got  lor  himself  the  richest  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  leaving  his  unfortunate  sire  to  sigh  over  the 
eastern  part,  which  was  the  poorest  moiety  of  the  royal  property. 
The  ousted  hLthelwolf  did  not  survive  more  than  two  years  the 
change  which  had  made  him  little  better  tlian  half-a-sovereign,  for 
he  died  in  857,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  k'lhelbald.  This 
person  was,  to  use  an  old  simile,  as  fidl  of  mischief  ‘  as  an  egg  is 
full  of  meat,*  and  indeed  somewhat  fuller,  lor  we  never  yet  found  a 
piece  of  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  in  the  whole  course  of  onr  oval  ex¬ 
perience.  Ethelbald,  however,  reigned  only  two  years,  having  first 
married  and  subsequently  divorced  his  fatlier’s  wido\v  Judith,  whose 
venerable  parent  Cliailes  the  Bald  was  happily  indebted  to  his 
baldness  for  being  spared  the  misery  of  having  liis  grey  hairs  V)roiight 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  by  the  misloi tunes  of  his  daughter, 
lliis  young  lady,  for  she  was  still  young  in  spite  of  her  two  mar¬ 
riages,  her  widowhood,  and  divorce,  had  retired  to  a  convent  near 
Paris,  where  a  gentleman  of  the  name  ol  Baldwin,  belonging  to  an 
old  standard  family,  ran  away  witli  her  He  was  threatened  with 
oxcomnninicalion  by  the  young  lady’s  father,  but  treating  the 
menaces  ol  Charles  tlie  Bald  as  so  much  balderdash,  Mr  Baldwin 
sent  a  herald  to  the  pope,  who  allowed  the  marriage  to  be  legally 
solemnised. 

*  We  have  given  a  few  lines  to  Judith  because,  by  her  last 
marriage,  she  gave  a  most  illustrious  line  to  us;  for  her  son  having 
tnarried  the  youngest  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  the  ancestor 
of  Maud,  the  wile  of  William  the  Conqueror.’ — p.  22. 

Ethelbald  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers  Ethclhert,  Ethelrcd, 
Alfred,  in  turn.  Constant  resistance  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Banes  was  tlic  chief  business  of  all  the  successors  of  Egbert. 
Alfred  taught  Britannia  her  first  lesson  in  ruling  the  waves,  by 
destroying  the  fleet  of  (juthmin  the  Dane.  Amidst  tlie  festi¬ 
vities  of  Twelftli  Night,  Alfred  wa^  surjirised  at  Chippenham  by 
the  Danes,  ami  desertt'd  by  his  subjects.  It  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  that  he  assnnu'd  the  disguise  of  a  swiiudicrd,  and  was 
rebuked  by  the  peasant’s  wife  for  neglecting  to  tuiii  the  cakes 
XX.  o  o 
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on  the  fire,  while  she  was  otherwise  employed  in  trviii"  to  turn 
a  penny.  In  the  dis<;:nise  of  a  ‘  wandeiinj;  minstrel/  Alfred 
visited  the  camp  of  tlie  Danes,  and,  preparecl  with  his  jokes,  hv 
splitting  the  sides  eventually  to  make  splinters  of  the  eneinv. 
Having  returned  to  his  friends,  Alfred  led  them  against 
Guthrum,  whom  he  defeated  and  compelled  to  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Danes  settled  (juietly  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
island. 

‘Alfred,  having  trancjuillised  the  country,  died  in  the  year  1M)1, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  neaily  thirty  years,  and  is  known  to  this 
day  as  Alfred  the  Great,  an  epithet  which  has  never  yet  been  earned 
by  one  of  his  successors. 

'The  character  of  this  prince  seems  to  have  been  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  possible,  llis  reputation  as  a  sage  has  not  been  injured 
by  time,  nor  has  the  mist  of  ages  obscured  the  brightness  of  his  ini- 
litary  glory.  He  was  a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  constant  reader  of 
every  magazine  of  knowledge  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  his  mother,  Osburgha,  having  bought  a  hook  of 
Saxon  poetry,  illustrated  according  to  the  taste  of  our  own  times, 
with  numerous  drawings.  Allred  and  his  brolliers  were  all  e.\- 
claiming,  *  Oh  give  it  me!’  with  infantine  eagerness,  when  his  parent 
hit  on  the  expedient  of  promising  that  he  who  could  read  it  first 
should  receive  it  as  a  present.  Allied,  proceeding  on  the  modern 
principle  of  acquiring  ‘  Spanish  without  a  master,’  and  ‘  I'rench 
comparatively  in  no  time,’  succeeded  in  picking  up  Anglo-Saxon  in 
six  self-taught  lessons.  He  accordingly  won  the  book,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  of  a  nature  well  calculated  to  ‘  repay  ])erus.d.’ 

'  Nor  were  war  and  literature  the  only  pursuits  in  w  hich  Alfred 
indulged  ;  but  he  added  the  mechanical  arts  to  his  other  accom¬ 
plishments.  The  sun-dial  w'as  probably  know  n  to  .VHred  ;  hut  that 
acute  prince  soon  saw',  or,  rather,  found  from  not  seeing,  that  a  sun¬ 
dial  in  the  dark  was  worse  than  useless.  Not  content  with  being 
always  alive  to  the  time  of  day,  he  became  desirous  of  knowing  the 
time  of  night,  and  used  to  burn  candles  of  a  certain  length  with 
notches  in  them  to  mark  the  hours.  These  were  indeed  melting 
moments,  but  the  wind  often  blew'  the  candles  out,  or  caused  them 
to  burn  irregularly.  Sometimes  they  would  get  very  long  wicks, 
and,  if  every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  no  one  being  up  to  snuff,  might 
render  the  long  wicks  rather  dangerous.  In  this  dilemma  he  asked 
himself  w'hat  could  be  done,  and  his  friend  Asser,  the  monk,  having 
said,  half  sportively,  ‘  Ah  !  you  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,’ 
Alfred  enthusiastically  replied,  *  I  have  it ;  yes,  I  w'ill  turn  the  horns 
to  my  own  advantage,  and  make  a  horn  lanthorn.’  Thus,  to  make 
use  of  a  figure  of  a  recent  w  riter,  Alfred  never  found  himself  in  a 
difficulty  without,  somehow  or  other,  making  light  of  it. 

*  He  founded  the  navy,  and,  besides  being  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes,  he  studied  architecture  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects, 
for  he  caused  so  many  houses  to  be  erected,  that  during  his  reign 
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the  country  seemed  to  be  let  out  on  one  long  building  lease.  Ho 
revised  the  laws,  and  his  system  of  police  was  so  good,  that  it  has 
been  said  any  one  might  have  hung  out  jewels  on  the  highway 
without  any  fear  of  their  being  stolen.  .Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  kind  of  jewellery  then  in  use,  Ibr  some  luturo  historian  may  say 
of  the  present  generation,  that  such  was  its  honesty,  precious  stones 
—  that  is  to  say,  precious  large  stones — might  be  left  in  the  streets 
without  any  one  offering  to  take  them  up  and  walk  away  with  them. 

*  Alfred  gave  encouragement  not  only  to  native,  but  to  foreign 
talent,  and  sent  out  Swithehn,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  to  India,  by  what 
is  now  called  the  overland  journey,  and  the  good  bishop  was  there¬ 
fore  the  original  Indian  male,  or  Saxon  Waghorn.  He  brought 
from  India  several  gems,  and  a  quantity  of  pepper;  the  gems  being 
generously  given  by  Alfred  to  his  friends,  and  the  pepper  freely  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  enemies.’ — pp.  20,  27. 

There  is  little  worthy  of  dctniling  in  the  reigns  of  Ethcl- 
stanc,  Edmund,  Edred,  Edwy,  or  lulgar,  and  onr  analysis 
has  already  been  amply  sullieient  to  exhibit  the  pecnliarities  of 
Mr.  A*Heckett*s  mode  of  treating  his  subject.  When  he  comes 
to  the  Norman  conquest,  Ids  narrative  is  truthful  cnongli  to 
make  every  well-regulated  mind  deem  it  a  shame  and  not  a 
boast  to  be  descended  from  the  Norman  compierors.  But  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  space.  We,  however,  cannot  resist  pre¬ 
senting  to  our  readers  a  few  s|)eeimens  of  the  felicitous  wit  with 
which  Mr.  A'Bcekett  occasionally  hits  off  the  characters  of  our 
monarchs.  Of  William  the  Con(|ueror  he  says — ‘  His  character 
has  been  a  good  deal  blackened,  but  scarcely  more  than  it  de¬ 
serves  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  cruel,  selfish,  and 
unprincipled.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  what  receives 
blacking  from  one  age  gets  polished  by  the  next ;  and  tins 
may  account  for  the  brilliance  that  has  been  shed  in  this 
country  over  the  name  of  one  who  introduced  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem,  the  (lame  Laws,  and  other  evils,  the  escape  from  which 
has  been  the  work  of  many  centuries.  Though  a  natural  son, 
he  was  an  unnatural  father;  and  the  resuft  was,  that  being  an 
indifferent  parent,  his  children  became  also  indifferent.'  We 
have  met  with  nothing  better  in  these  numbers  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  character  of  King  Stephen. 

*  The  historian  often  finds  himself  awkwardly  situated  when  called 
upon  to  give  a  character  to  a  king ;  and  there  being  a  natural  objec¬ 
tion  to  written  characters,  the  difficulty  is  greater  on  that  account. 
It  may  be  said  for  Stephen,  that  he  was  sober  and  industrious,  tole¬ 
rably  honest,  not  addicted  to  gluttony,  or  given  to  drink,  like  many 
of  his  predecessors,  and  of  course,  theref^ore,  not  so  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Wait  at  table.  He  had  a  pleasing  manner,  and  a  good 
address,  except  while  confined  in  jirison,  when  his  address  was  none 
of  the  pleasantest.  On  the  whole,  when  we  look  at  him  as  the  paid 
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servant  of  the  public,  we  think  him  ill  adapted  for  a  steward,  since 
England  was  always  in  confusion  wliile  under  his  cure  ;  and  us  u 
couchman  he  was  even  worse,  for  he  was  quite  unfitted  to  hold  the 
reins  of  power.* — p.  83. 

It  is  a  joyful  thing,  that  in  our  day  wit  and  ridieuh*  have 
taken  the  side  of  the  people  and  of  progress.  From  the  Kestur- 
ation  to  the  Georgian  era — from  Samuel  Butler  to  'riieodore 
Hook — the  wits  have  been  the  tools  of  eourts  and  pa;-ties.  Ui- 
dieule  was  called  the  test  of  truth  at  the  Uestoration,  and  »it 
w'ns  used  as  a  weapon  against  every  thing  sacred,  or  ht  autiful, 
or  noble.  Ridicule  is  tis  much  a  test  of  truth  as  it  is  a  test  of 
medicines,  but  it  is  a  powerful  and  a  valuable  instrument  in  the 
service  of  any  cause. 

Each  fool  still  hath  an  itching  to  deride. 

And  fain  wouUl  be  upon  the  laughing  side. 

"Wit  is  most  valuable  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention 
to  truths  and  facts  which  are  shut  out  from  many  minds, 
by  headstrong  prejudices  and  selfish  interests.  The  tink- 
lings  of  the  cymbals  of  wit  gather  audiences  to  hear  ideas. 
The  last  seven  years  has  seen  wit  and  ridicule  change  their 
service.  They  have  dolled  the  jilush  liveries.  A  new  ge¬ 
neration  of  wits  luus  arisen,  who  have  disdained  to  serve  either 
courts,  aristocracies,  or  parties.  The  jesters  have  refused  to  serve 
successively  the  courts  and  the  factions  of  the  noblesse,  and  will 
now  be  merry  only  in  the  cause  of  right  and  man.  The  wits 
were  long  the  Swiss  of  literature,  ready  to  do  battle  for  anything 
which  could  pay  them,  either  with  ])elf  or  puli’.  However, 
another,  a  better,  a  nolile  breed  of  wits  has  now  shone  forth, 
who  seem  animated  with  the  desire  ehiellv  to  make  the  world 
benefit  by  their  being  in  it. 

Amoug  this  new  race  of  light  writers  Mr.  ATh  ckctt  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  He  carries  their  spirit,  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  into  the  past.  To  him  we  shall  look  for  a  compendium  of 
English  history,  w  hich  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
children, — a  history  in  which  rouged  lieentiousness  will  not  be 
passed  off  as  beautiful — in  which  selfishness,  though  throned, 
crowned,  sceptred,  and  jewelled,  will  be  shewn  to  lie  baseness 
•till — a  simple  manly  book  on  the  side  of  the  people,  because 
their  cause  is  one  with  justice  and  right. 
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An.  III. — -4  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas  U^dson,  Esq.^ 

Treasurer  of  Highbury  College.  By  his  Son.  8vo.  l.ondon : 

John  Snow. 

AVe  h:ivc  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  ^^emoir  with  n  deep  im¬ 
pression  of  the  importanec  of  the  lesson  which  it  is  adapted  to 
teach.  Recordinjt  the  life  of  a  private  j^entleman  whom  no  pro¬ 
fessional  ties  hound  to  religions  service,  it  sets  before  us  an 
animated  example  of  what  may  he  done,  by  earnest  devoted¬ 
ness,  in  the  truest  and  noblest  walk  of  life.  Had  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir  been  a  minister  professionally,  little  would  have 
been  heard  of  him.  His  activity,  prompted  by  good  sense  and 
practical  wisdom,  might  have  enabled  him  efficiently  to  occupy 
some  subordinate  post.  As  a  pastor,  he  would  have  been  vigi¬ 
lant,  unsparingly  faithful,  evangelical  in  the  tone  of  his  minis¬ 
trations,  strictly  denominational,  yet  solicitous  probably  within 
that  limit,  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  churches  of  Christ. 
All  this,  and  perhaps  som(*thing  more  than  this,  he  might  have 
been;  but  his  mental  qualities  woidd  have  ])reventcd  his  influ¬ 
ence  being  felt  over  an  extended  circle,  and  we  doubt  whether 
he  would  have  elicited  strong  j)crsonal  regard.  Filling  up  his 
ap|)ointcd  sphere  with  credit,  he  would  have  passed  off  the  stage, 
esteemed  it  mav  be  bv  his  charge,  but  little  known  beyond  its 
precincts.  The  very  directness  of  his  efforts — the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  religious  ends  to  w  hich  he  was  professionally  bound, 
would  have  militated  against  his  nsefnlness,  and  insured  to 
others  a  less  result  of  good  than,  by  a  different  destination,  was 
happily  effected.  \Vc  say  this  with  no  disrespect,  for  we  revere 
the  memory  of  ^riiomas  Wilson,  but  from  a  sincere  concern  to 
elicit  from  his  history  the  instruction  it  is  suited  to  yield. 
There  arc  many  false  judgments  afloat,  the  correction  of  which 
can  only  be  aecomplisiicd  by  a  due  consideration  of  such  facts 
as  his  biography  records:  and  we  are  j)crsnad(‘d  that  one  of  these 
is  near  akin  to  the  remarks  w’c  are  now*  making. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  intelligent  young  men,  when 
first  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion, 
than  to  contemplate  devoting  themselves  to  the  Christian 
niinistry.  It  is  the  natural  expression  of  wdiat  is  passing  within 
them  ;  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  religions  life  to  which 
they  have  just  awakened.  Hejoicing  in  tlndr  own  C8caj>e 
viewing  with  entire  complacencv  the  spiritual  life  on  which  they 
have  entered — grateful  for  the  mercy  shewn,  and  tenderly  com- 
I  assionate  tow  ards  others  vet  inscnisiblc  to  their  danger  and 
" retchedness — their  desires  naturally  revert  to  the  C  hristian 
niinistry  as  the  vocation  which  will  allow  full  jday  to  c^ry 
better  feeling,  and  proffer  the  opportunity  of  aiding  the  best 
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interests  of  their  fellow  men.  The  earliest  movements  of 
the  spiritual  life  arc  frequently  in  this  direction,  and  that,  too, 
precisely  in  the  decree  in  which  that  life  is  healthful  and  strong. 
Now  there  is  much  to  be  commended  in  this,  but  the  im¬ 
pulse  is  not  wholly  to  be  trusted.  It  needs  direction  and  con- 
troul.  Good  in  its  origin,  and  most  honourable  in  the  object  it 
proposes,  it  is  yet  liable  to  gross  perversion ;  and,  unless  w  isely 
directed,  may  become  the  means  of  limiting  the  usefulness,  if 
not  of  rcudering  the  life  of  an  individual  wholly  wretched.  In 
former  ages  it  led  to  monasticism,  and  other  forms  of  seclusion 
still  more  exceptional ;  and,  in  our  ow  ii  times,  has  sonietinics 
prompted  pious  men  to  abandon  stations  for  which  they  were 
eminently  fitted,  and  to  enter  on  others,  the  duties  of  which 
they  were  incompetent  to  discharge.  Let  no  man  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  the  only  vocation  in 
which  religious  service  can  be  rendered ;  or  even  the  one  in 
which,  as  a  universal  rule,  the  largest  measure  of  it  can  be  per. 
formed.  In  some  cases,  this  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  ^Vhcrc 
the  specific  endowments  required  are  possessed  in  an  unwonted 
degree ;  where  the  intellect  and  the  heart  arc  attuned  to 
the  occupation,  so  as  to  prompt — apart  from  all  secular  con¬ 
siderations — to  its  duties,  and  to  necessitate  their  discharge; 
there  the  seal  of  the  divine  sj)irit  is  set ;  and  woe  be  to  him, 
parent,  guardian,  or  friend,  who  prevents  the  obvious  design 
of  God. 

AVc  have  frequently  been  pained  to  observe  the  reluctance 
with  which  Christian  parents — in  some  cases,  otlicers  of  our 
churches — consent  to  their  sons  foregoing  the  prospect  of 
temporal  advancement,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  a  voca¬ 
tion  for  w  hich  thev  are  emincntlv  formed.  Some  of  our  w  calthv 
men  have  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect ;  and  how  their 
consciences  arc  satisfied  we  know'  not.  If  secular  aggrandi/x*- 
ment  be  the  great  object  of  human  life,  their  op|)osition  is  wise 
and  right ;  but  if  there  be  other  and  higher  objects,  as  their 
religious  profession  declares,  then  their  hostility  is  indifference 
to  the  salvation  of  men,  and  unfaithfulness  to  the  Uedeemer 
whose  name  they  bear.  Either  their  religious  profession  is  a 
lie,  or  their  hostility — sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme  of  bit- 
terness — convicts  them  of  infidelity,  and  brands  them  as  eartldy 
and  sensual.  The  arguments  by  which  professedly  Christian 
men  endeavour  to  turn  aside  their  sons  from  the  scr\ice  of 
the  sanctuarv  arc  fraught  with  the  noxious  elements  of 
worldly  prudence —arc  adapted  to  sap  and  undermine  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  religious  character,  and,  if  followed  out  to  their 
lefntimate  results,  would  induce  the  entire  renunciation  of 
religion  itself.  But  whilst  we  most  seriously  deprecate  the 
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irreli;;iou8  ettbrts  sometimes  made  by  religious  men  to  overrule 
tlie  obvious  leaning  of  their  sons,  we  arc  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
cerned  that  religions  service  should  be  regarded  apart  from  the 
conventionalities  of  any  elass  or  time.  The  (piestion  to  be  deter- 
niined  in  any  particular  case,  is  one  of  comparison.  It  is  not 
whether  religions  interests  shall  be  subserved  or  not,  but  whether 
they  may  be  l)cst  promoted  by  tlie  one  or  the  other  of  two  occu¬ 
pations;  whether  most  good,  religious  good,  will  be  cdected  by 
a  professional  adoption  of  its  engagements,  or  by  a  personal  cou- 
•ecration  in  connexion  with  a  secular  position.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  case.  Its  solution  frecpicntly  proves  diflieult, 
and  calls  for  much  fidelity  and  matured  experience.  Each  case 
must  be  decided  by  itself ;  and  we  |)oint  triumphantly  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  before  ns  in  ])roof  that,  in  some  instances, 
at  Icjist,  the  latter  alternative  should  be  chosen.  Religious  ser¬ 
vice  is  much  larger  than  the  ministry.  It  may  be  pursued  in 
every  walk  of  life,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place.  It  need  not 
be  intrusive  or  talkative ;  but  wherever  its  professors  are — on 
land  or  sea,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  senate  or  in  the  study,  on 
the  exchange  or  in  the  market-place — it  may  be  rendered  as  a 
grateful  olVering  acceptable  to  God,  and  eminently  conducive  to 
human  good.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  there  arc  others  for  which,  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  place  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  we  have 
to  oiler  on  some  parts  of  his  biography. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  on  the  1  Ith  of  November,  ITbl,  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  boarding 
school  at  Newington  Green,  ‘lie  was  a  (juiet,  sober,  and 
thotightful  boy  ;  not  addicted  to  youthful  sports,  but  fond  of 
retirement,  and  more  disposed  to  read  than  to  play.’  Ilis  edu¬ 
cation  was  strictly  commercial,  and  his  biographer  strongly  in¬ 
clines  to  the  opinion  that,  he  w  as  bcnclitted  rather  than  otherwise 
by  the  ignorance  in  which  he  was  kept  of  classical  learning. 
From  this  opinion  w'c  dissent,  and  think  there  would  not  be 
much  difliculty  in  shewing  that  the  view  taken  is  one-sided  and 
superficial.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  to  ns  that. Mr.  Wilson  suffered 
materially  through  life  from  the  defective  character  of  his  early 
training.  A  more  enlarged  course  of  education  w’ould  have 
liberalized  his  mind,  and,  without  impairing  his  many  excel¬ 
lencies,  have  fitted  him  for  a  yet  wider  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Considering  wdiat  his  early  advantages  w’crc,  it  is  mar¬ 
vellous  that  he  compassed  so  much.  Wiiat  lie  might  have  been, 
and  done,  had  they  bi^en  greater,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  is 
tluitc  clear  to  us,  that  he  would,  in  such  case,  have  been  much 
better  qualified  for  the  station  he  filled,  and  have  been  enabled 
to  extend  his  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  by  which  it  was 
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actually  bound.  ‘  I  do  not  recollect/  says  his  son,  *  ever  asking 
liiin  whether  he  received  any  instruction  in  tlic  Latin  andCJreek 
languages;  but  of  tlie  former  his  knowledfije  was  extn'melv 
limited.  Tlie  only  portion  of  Latin  1  ever  lieard  him  repeat 
was  tlie  invocation  of  the  LonPs  Prayer, — ‘  Pater  noster  cpii  es 
iu  coelo.^  Of  (ireek,  1  believe  he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  ami  I 
cannot  suppose  that  he  had  ever  learned  even  the  alphabet  of 
that  noble  languaj^e.’ 

His  father’s  household  was  distinj^uished  by  its  religious  com¬ 
plexion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  son  was 
iiiainlv  determined  bv  this  tact.  He  was  not,  we  are  informed, 
accustomed  to  speak  much  of  his  early  relii^ious  history ;  but 
in  1808,  when  referring;  to  it,  he  says, — ‘  1  have  jjreat  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  kind  and  ])ions  parents,  and  especially  for  a 
•gradual  love  which  1  have  felt  for  divine  thinj's.  Knj^ajjed  in 
the  active  pnisnits  of  life,  his  father  ap[)ears  to  have  liad  little 
sympathy — save  in  the  matter  of  religion — with  alVairs  licyond 
his  immediate  vocation.  ‘  He  w  as  a  Noneonformist  of  the  ^ood 
old  Puritan  school;  strictly  conscientious,  and  constantly  strivin;^ 
to  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  and  eommandments  of  the  Lonl 
blameless;  retainiii'^t  jdl  the  close  habitual  regard  to  the  will  of 
God  for  which  those  excellent  men  were  distinguished,  without 
any  of  the  demure  austerity  and  rigid  stitVness  and  serupuhisity 
w  hich  are  comuionly,  although  w  ith  questionable  truth,  ascribed 
to  them.' 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Thomas  Wilson  wjis  apprenticed 
to  his  father;  soon  after  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  intimate 
and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  Noble,  a  General  Baptist  minister, 
was  engaged  to  attend  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  atVord  him 
instruction  in  history,  geography,  and  other  branches  of  uselul 
knowledge.  Immecliately  on  the  termination  of  his  apjnenlice- 
ship  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father,  and  became 
what  is  technically  styled  ‘  a  silkman.’  Though  his  habits  at 
this  period  were  those  of  a  decidedly  religions  man,  he  did 
not  formally  eonneet  himself  with  any  of  the  chinches  ot  the 
Congregational  or  Independent  body.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
positively  known,  but  the  following  is  given  as  a  probable 
solution  : — 

‘  A  considerable  portion  ol  his  apprenticeship  had  been  spent  in 
Coventry,  where  a  bianch  of  the  business  was  carried  on  hile  at 
that  place  he  atteiuled  at  the  chapel  in  West  Orchard,  of  which  my 
grandfather  had  been  one  of  the  founders.  The  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Wilks  had,  previously  to  May  1733,  trequenlly  visited  Coventry 
and  supplied  that  congiegalion,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  become 
ttieir  minister.  My  father  frequently  heard  him  there,  and  admired 
bis  evangelical  strain  of  preaching,  and  his  striking,  powerlul,  and 
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impressive  mode  of  address.  This  would  naturally  lead  him  af¬ 
terwards  to  liear  that  eminent  man  when  he  regularly  oniciated  at 
the  Tabernacle  in  London.  The  minister  chosen  at  Haberdashers’ 
Hall  to  succeed  Dr.  Gibbons,  who  dieil  in  tlie  year  1785,  was  not  a 
popular  or  attractive  preacher,  so  tiiat  there  was  no  powerful  in¬ 
ducement  for  him  regularly  to  frequent  that  place  ;  and  having  been 
accustomed  to  attend  at  the  Tabernacle  on  llie  Lord’s-day  evenings, 
and  also  some  of  tlie  week-evening  services,  he  hud  lieard  all  tho 
preachers  who  supplied  there,  uiul  preferred  their  warm,  lively, 
affectionate  manner,  to  the  more  correct,  perhaps,  but  colder  and 
less  earnest  style  ol  the  regular  London  pastors.  He  had  also  formed 
acquaintance  and  contracted  friendsliip  with  some  of  the  ministers 
who  were  annual  supplies  at  the  'I'abernacle,  and  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  a  superior  attraction  to 
that  place,  and  become  a  regular  attendant  there  He  joined  in 
communion  with  the  Tabernacle  society,  1  believe,  shortly  after  liis 
apprenticeship  expired,  but  in  what  year  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.’ — pp.  GJ,  GL  ^ 

Ilis  habits  through  life  were  of  an  active  ratlier  tlian  of  a 
sedentary  character.  He  was  more  of  aii  observer  than  a 
rcjuler — a  noter  of  what  appeared  on  the  surface  of  society,  not 
a  meditative  recluse,  who  sought  commuuiou  with  forms  of 
truth  impalpable  to  the  grosser  apprehensions  of  tite  multitude. 
VVliatever  addition  may  have  been  made  l)v  Mr.  Noble  to  Ids 
piipiLs  stock  of  knowledge,  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  mental 
habits  were  formed  which  prompted  to  the  subsequent  prose¬ 
cution  of  literature. 

*  I  do  not  find  any  indications  that  my  father,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticesldp,  devoted  much  time  to  mental  cultivation. 
Probably  his  attention — like  that  of  many  young  men  engaged  in 
business — was  loo  fully  occu pil'd  by  its  concerns  to  allow  of  his 
being  either  a  gener.d  reader  or  a  close  student  ;  and  there  were  not, 
ul  that  time,  lliose  facilities  and  inducements  which  now  abound  on 
every  hand  to  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  ihe  most  valuable  years  in  the  lile  of  a  young  person  should  be 
suffered  to  pass  away,  without  Ids  attaining  an  increa.scd  degree  of 
mental  developement,  as  well  as  large  additions  to  his  previously 
acquired  stock  of  general  knowledge  and  useful  information  Young 
men  engaged  in  business  should  be  urged,  by  a  strong  sense  of 
duly,  to  redeem  a  poition  of  lime  for  mental  improvement,  and  to 
devote  at  least  some  of  the  precious  morniny  hours  of  eveiy  day  to 
reading  and  study,  us  well  as  to  devotional  exercises.  — p.  G*j. 

For  some  years,  ^Ir.  Wilson  was  in  the  liabit  of  hearing  a 
great  variety  of  ministers — parti v  from  Ids  attendance  at  the 
lahernaclc,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the  habit  induced  by  the 
plan  on  which  that  celebrated  place  of  worship  was  then  sup- 
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plied.  Aiuonjjst  these,  the  most  grateful  recollection  was 
cherished  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  ‘  to  whom,^  says  his  son, 

‘  he  was  probably  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  any  other,  and 
of  whose  sermons  he  appears  to  have  retaimal  a  more  livelv  and 
permanent  impression.’  It  is  probably  known  to  but  few  of  our 
readers,  that  the  special  application  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  talents  to 
the  department  in  which  he  laboured,  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Raptist  Mission.  Such  cases  are  refreshing  to 
thcC'atholic  believer.  They  serve  to  break  down  the  separating 
wall  whieh  keeps  Christians  apart  from  each  other,  and  shew  us 
how  superior  to  our  seetarian  conventionalities  is  the  gracious 
agency  of  the  divine  Spirit.  That  the  two  sections  of  the  (’’ou- 
grcgational  body  should  have  been  led  to  regard  each  other  w  ith 
mistrust,  cherishing  uncharitable  thoughts,  impugning  one 
another’s  integrity,  and  sometimes  evincing  the  spirit  of  unhal¬ 
lowed  strife  and  partizanship,  is  amongst  the  most  mournful  and 
luimiliating  spectacles  presented  by  the  Church.  Such  tldngs, 
Imwcver,  have  been;  and  even  now'  there  are  not  wanting,  on 
cither  side,  those  who  would  inflame  discord,  ])crpctuatc  dis¬ 
union,  and  whisper,  when  they  dare  not  loudly  utter,  what 
charity  and  truth  alike  condemn.  Let  all  such  ponder  on  what 
God  docs,  and  then  honestly  say  whether  it  comports  witli 
Cdiristian  rectitude — to  say  nothing  of  the  profession  of  libera¬ 
lity — to  maintain  the  position  they  assume.  The  practical  dilli- 
cnlty  felt  by  many  is  to  reconcile  the  supposition  of  liljcrality  of 
mind  with  the  earnest  advocacy  of  what  is  opposite  to  their 
creed  ;  and,  until  this  is  overcome,  no  real  advance  can  he  made 
in  genuine  catholicity.  Nothing,  in  theory,  is  more  ol)vious 
than  the  compatibility  of  the  two,  yet  nothing  is  practically 
more  ditllenlt  than  to  act  on  the  supposition.  Fidelity  to  truth 
requires  the  one  ;  fidelity  to  the  Christian  brotherhood  demands 
the  other.  Kach  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  duty  ;  and  the 
clear  perception  of  their  harmony  w  ill  furnish  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  an  advanced  state  of  true-hearted,  as  opposed  to 
fictitious  and  artificial,  liberality.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Philip  gives  the  following  account  of  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Fuller’s  teaching: — 

*  Thomas  Wilson  knew  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  God  and 
to  his  cause,  before  he  became  a  public  character  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  he  heard  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Fuller  from  these  words.  ‘  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,*  &c.,  that  he  realised  those  obligations  to 
their  full  extent,  and  resolved,  in  humble  dependence  on  Divine  aid, 
to  consecrate  himself,  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  ])ropcrly  to  the 
Lord’s  service.  Under  that  sermon  he  felt,  for  the  first  lime,  that 
what  he  had  been  doing  for  the  cause  of  God  did  not  amount  to 
the  self-denial  enjoined  in  the  text ;  and  that  it  was  his  interest  as 
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well  as  his  duty,  not  to  content  himself  with  the  common  standard  of 
liberality,  but  to  deny  himself  not  only  tlie  luxuries  of  life,  but  also 
wliut  may  be  deemed  [by  some]  its  necessaries.’ — p.  113 1. 

Mr.  AVilson  retired  from  business  in  170S,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  increased  assiduity  to  w  hat  he  jjtstly  deemed  his  special 
callinj:.  In  this  lie  set  a  noble  example  ;  to  w  hich  we  invite 
the  attention  of  such  as  are  entrusted  with  a  larj^e  measure 
of  tliis  world’s  substance.  Nothin*'  is  more  eommon  in  such 
circumstances  than  for  wealthy  men,  even  though  eommitted  to 
a  religious  profession,  to  act  on  the  most  selfish  and  contracted 
views  of  duty.  Relieved  from  the  ])ressnre  of  business,  they 
form  their  plans  as  though  personal  indulgence  were  their 
only  legitimate  object.  Their  time  and  energy  are  expended 
ou  themselves;  or  if  any  other  end  be  proposed,  it  is  too 
frequently  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family — the  elevation  in 
the  social  circle  of  those  who  arc  entrusted  to  their  care.  The 
airs  of  gentility  which  arc  in  sneh  cases  assumed,  the  poor  and 
pitiful  meannesses  w  hich  arc  perpetrated,  in  order  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  in  the  social  scale,  are  amongst  the  most  contemptible 
exhibitions  which  human  folly  supplies.  The  ojiportunitics  for 
usefulness  which  are  enjoyed  are  thus  wasted,  their  own  minds 
sutler  injury,  and  the  want  of  useful  occupation  frecpicntly  em¬ 
bitters  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  It  is  at  all  times  hazardous 
for  the  man  of  business  to  leave  his  wonted  engagements,  ’fhe 
instances  arc  rare  in  which  his  habits  tit  him  for  the  (piiet  of 
seclusion.  They  need  action  and  excitement,  and  in  their  ab- 
sence  too  frequently  engender  irresolution,  fretfulness,  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  ^Ir.  AVilson  guarded  against  these  evils  by  the 
noble  purpose  to  which  his  leisure  was  consecrated.  He  was 
yet  in  comparative  early  life  when  he  retired  from  business, 
but  his  religious  principles  were  sutliciently  jiowerful  to  stamp 
their  character  on  the  measures  he  devised. 

*  More  persons,’  says  Mr.  James,  in  a  letter  appended  to  the 
Memoir,  ‘  can  be  found  willing  to  give  their  wealth,  than  cun  be 
found  to  give  themseives,  'I'o  see  a  man  economising  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  handsome,  though  at  the  commencement  of  his  useful 
career  by  no  means  an  exuberant,  income  ;  relimpiishing  the  equi¬ 
page  and  other  appendages  of  wealth,  and  contenting  himself  with 
the  simple  habits  of  men  possessed  ot  not  halt  his  means,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to  dispense  ;  to  see  this  same  man  hiring 
an  office,  employing  a  clerk,  and  going  to  the  scene  of  his  benevolent 
occupation,  there  to  be  accessible  to  all  who  wanted  either  his  moriey 
or  his  counsel ;  and  all  this  with  the  same  constancy,  punctuality, 
and  untiring  perseverance,  as  any  merchant  in  the  metropolis  goes  to 
his  counting-house,  was  a  scene  which  I  believe  had  no  parallel, 
and  still  has  none.' — p.  569. 
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Had  not  Mr.  Wilson  been  a  rclij^ioiis  man,  or,  bein^onc,  had 
bis  relipous  character  been  less  matured,  be  would  not  probably 
have  retired  from  business  so  early.  As  it  was,  be  acted  from 
tbe  noblest  impulse,  and  his  reward  was  large. 

*  My  lather/  says  the  biographer,  *  was  enabled  to  avoid  a  great  error 
into  winch  persons  retiring  Ironi  business  often  fall.  Tliey  are  too  apt 
to  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  live  in  a  desultory,  iiregulai  inanner 
— to  suppose  that  they  may  pass  the  remainder  of  life  w-itliout  a  lixed 
plan,  a  determinate  scheme  of  action — the  consecpiencc  of  which  is, 
they  have  no  practical  aim — no  definite  object  of  pursuit.  My  father 
formed  his  purpose  advisedly,  and  arranged  his  plan  deliberately, 
The  object  selected  by  him  is  the  gieatest  that  can  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  or  occupy  the  faculties  of  man,  to  which  he  had  in  previous 
years  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  and  to  which  he  now 
determined  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  remaining  life.  That  obje  ct  was 
USKFt’LNEss,  which  has  been  well  designated  ‘  the  very  excellency 
of  life  ’  He  selected,  too,  that  department  of  service  whicli  may  be 
culled  the  flower  of  usefulness — beneficence  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  Charity  to  the  soul — to  adopt  a 
quaint  phrase  of  the  Puritan  divines — is  the  soul  ofenarilv.' — pp. 
JGd,  UH. 

From  this  period  bis  usefulness  mny  be  dated.  Not  that  ho 
was  iuactiye  or  niggardly  before,  but  that  bis  opportunities  were 
now  more  ample,  and  bis  energies  were  undivided.  lie  con- 
tinned  to  oecupy  the  same  bouse  in  Artillery  Place,  in  one 
room  of  which,  true  to  bis  purpose,  ‘  be  sat  during  great  part  of 
the  day,  devoting  many  hours  to  transact  that  which  be  had 
determined  bcueeforth  to  make  bis  business — ‘  the  happy,  joyful 
business  of  dointj  fjoody — and  to  wbieb  be  attended  witli  all  the 
energy  and  vigour  which  be  bad  learned  in  bis  secular  calling.’ 
Tbe  habits  of  business  were  carried  into  bis  higher  occupations, 
and  greatly  aided  him  in  the  various  and  sometimes  perplexing 
engagements  of  bis  later  life.  As  bis  example,  in  the  sted- 
fast  pursuit  of  religions  service,  was  worthy  of  imitation,  so  liis 
wisdom  was  strikingly  evinced  in  the  department  of  usefulness 
which  he  selected.  He  did  not  fritter  away  bis  strength  on 
many  objects,  !)nt  wisely*  concentrated  it.  The  principle  of  a 
division  of  labour  is  yet  to  be  applied  to  religions  service.  Its 
wisdom  is  admitted  in  the  factory  and  in  tbe  shop,  but  from  the 
Christian  church  it  lias  been  almost  wholly  excluded ;  and  we 
consequently  find  the  same  men  attempting  a  dozen  diHerent 
things,  any  one  of  which  would  afford  them  snflicieiit  occupa¬ 
tion,  The  committees  of  our  religions  societies  furnish  melan¬ 
choly  illustrations  of  this.  Men  burry  from  one  to  the  other, 
or  give  their  attendance  only*  occasionally  to  each,  so  a-*  to 
embarrass  the  councils  or  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  those  who 
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are  most  conversant  with  the  matter  to  he  determined.  There 
is  uo  work,  therefore,  which  is  done  so  ill,  or  which  aiVords  more 
frequent  occasion  to  retrace  the  steps  taken. 

Mr.  Wilson  acted  otherwise,  and  his  success  was  proportion- 
ably  great.  As  his  son  remarks,  ‘  he  formed  his  purpose  ad- 
nscdlv,  and  ai ranged  his  plan  deliberately.’  lie  selected  his 
own  department — made  himself  master  of  its  details — person¬ 
ally  superintended  and  concentrated  upon  it  the  w  hole  force  of 
his  mind.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  looked  for. 
His  labours  were  crowned  with  pre-eminent  success,  and  thou¬ 
sands  who  were  strangers  to  his  person  were  led  to  revere  and 
lore  him. 

'As  my  father’s  character  affords  a  striking  instance  of  unity  and 
fingleness  of  purpose,  so  bis  life  furnishes  ahundant  proof  of  what 
extensive  good  may  result  from  individual  effort — ^how  much  may  be 
done  by  one  man  devoting  himself  to  one  thing — consecrating  all  his 
energies  to  one  object,  'fhis  lesson  is  rendered  the  more  impressive 
from  the  fact,  tliat  my  father  possessed  no  brilliant  (pialities  of  any 
kind— neither  sj)leiuhd  talents  nor  profound  acrpiiiemenfs.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  possess  the  dazzling  and  showy  (pialities,  neither 
was  he  destitute  of  the  more  sterling,  solid,  and  valuable  en¬ 
dowments — a  vigorous  understanding,  strong  good  sense,  a  sound 
judgment,  consideiuble  penetration,  and  great  practical  wisdom.  He 
possessed  an  eminently  sound  mind,  distinguished  tor  sobriety.  Above 
all,  he  was  firm,  determined,  and  decisive  in  purpose,  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  persevering  in  execution — resolute  in  will,  and  ener¬ 
getic  in  action.  His  natural  endowments  admirably  fitted  him  for 
the  work  assigned  to  him,  and  that  work  was,  in  some  respects,  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  exclusively  his  own.’ — p.  5  l.*k 

The  department  of  labour  to  w  hich  Air.  M  ilson  devoted  him¬ 
self  naturally  divided  into  tw'o  branches,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of,  and  to  have  been  suggested  by,  the  other. 
All  our  readers  will  understand  us  as  referring  to  the  college 
formerly  at  Hoxton,  now’  at  Highbury,  and  to  the  erection  of 
places  of  worship  in  various  parts  ot  the  kingdom.  To  tlie 
former  of  these  he  was  introduced  by  his  father,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  treasurership  in  March,  I79t,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  from  178(5.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  exertions  he  made  on  behalf  ot  this  institution, 
nor  can  we  venture  on  any  details.  *  During  my  father  s  life, 
he  himself  said,  *  I  felt  much  interest  in  this  object ;  and  when 
I  undertook  the  office  of  treasurer,  1  determined  to  devote  my¬ 
self  to  its  duties  ;  and,  to  do  this  more  effectually,  I  gave  up  my 
connexiou  with  business  in  the  year  1798.’ 

*  It  was  greatly  owing  to  my  father’s  influence,’  says  his  son,  that. 
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after  he  became  treasurer,  the  number  of  students  was  year  after  year 
augmented.  When  Mr.  Simpson  entered  upon  the  oflice  of  tutor  at 
lloxlon  in  1791,  he  hud  only  three  young  men  under  his  charge.  In 
1794  lliere  weie  not  more  than  thirteen.  In  179S  the  number  liui 
increased  to  twenty,  in  1801  to  twenty-live,  and  in  180:1  to  thirty. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  out  young  men  who  appeared  suit¬ 
able,  and  encouraging  them  to  olfer  themselves  as  candidates.’ — p.  17G. 

In  1793  the  annual  subscriptions  to  Iloxton  College  amounted 
only  to  £368  11s.,  but  in  1803,  ten  years  afterwards,  they  had 
advanced  to  .€1171  9s.  Gd.  His  subsequent  labours  in  this  de¬ 
partment  arc  M'ell  known,  and  stand  recorded  in  the  noble 
edifice  at  Highbury,  a  monunicnt  of  unwearied,  self-denying, 
and  high-minded  service,  of  which  any  man  might  mcII  he 
proud.  His  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  college  were  incessant, 
and  involved  an  amount  of  personal  labour  from  which  most 
men  would  have  shrunk.  He  visited  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  order  to  advoeate  its  claims,  and  set,  in  his  own  contribu¬ 
tions,  a  worthy  example  before  the  more  wealthy  members  of 
his  community.  Nor  Mas  he  less  mindful  of  what  he  deemed 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  the  weaker  poii;ts  of  his  character — and  who 
is  tlierc  m  ithout  such  V — he  doubtless  cherished  the  kindest  and 
most  paternal  feelings  towards  them.  He  was  amongst  them, 
in  intention  at  least,  as  a  father;  and  the  volume  before  us  fur¬ 
nishes  evidence  of  his  having  frequently  succeeded  in  impressing 
them  with  this  conviction.  That  he  was  somewhat  accessible  to 
flattery,  that  in  occasional  instances  he  repaid  servility  in  other 
coin  than  the  contempt  it  deserved,  that  he  was  slow  to  per¬ 
ceive  merit  where  homage  was  not  rendered  to  himself,  and 
reluctant  to  abandon  the  unfavourable  impression  which  had 
once  been  made, — in  a  w  ord,  that  he  w  as  somew  hat  despotic  in 
temper  and  unattractive  in  outward  demeanour,  are  admissions 
required,  we  apprehend,  by  truth,  and  which  may  readily  be 
made  by  his  warmest  and  most  attached  admirers.  No  good 
end  is  gained  by  a  delineation  of  spotless  excellence.  None 
believe  in  its  truthfulness,  for  it  is  not  human.  It  is  a  mere 
fancy  painting,  with  the  beauty  of  which  we  maybe  pleased,  but 
which  no  one  imagines  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  human  being. 
It  is  far  better  in  such  cases  to  state  the  whole  truth,  and  reli¬ 
gious  biography  would  be  much  more  useful  than  it  has  been, 
if  this  rule  were  strictly  observed.  The  inspired  writers  did 
so,  and  were  never,  therefore,  guilty  of  painting  a  faultless 
mortal.  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson  is  not  w  holly  unmindful  of  this 
canon,  though  with  natural  partiality,  he  fails  to  apply  it  w 
extensively  as  should  have  been.  In  one  short  parjigraph,  how- 
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ever,  he  has  furnished  an  explanation  of  some  cases  which 
occurred  more  frequently,  as  wc  have  reasoii  to  believe,  in  the 
early  than  in  the  latter  part  ot*  his  father’s  life.  ‘  Althouj^h,’ 
he  remarks,  *  1  believe  his  meanin'^  was  always  kind,  yet  there 
was  perhaps,  occasionally,  a  dej^rce  of  blnntncss  and  apparent 
harshness  in  his  mode  of  speakinji;.  He  did  not  at  all  times 
completely  succeed  in  combining  the  snaviter  in  modo  with  the 
fortiter  in  re' 

His  constant  intercourse  w  ith  the  students  gave  him  oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  which  he  treely  availed  himself,  to  urge  on 
them  a  simple,  earnest,  atfectionate,  and  evangelical  style  of 
preaching.  Mr.  Wilson’s  views  on  these  points  were  in  the 
main  sound.  He  regarded  human  nature  from  the  right 
point  of  view',  and  was  intensely  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
religious  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  ministry.  Nothing  is  more 
seriously  to  be  deprecated  than  a  cold,  formal  style  of  preaeliing, 
the  mere  discussion  of  topics,  a  scholastic  exhibition  of  the 
skeleton  of  theology,  apart  from  the  living  spirit  which  gives  it 
animation  and  value.  The  truths  with  whicli  the  preacher  is 
conversant  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  move  the  deepest  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  sold.  They  address  themselves  to  the  whole  man — 
to  the  alfections  as  well  as  the  judgment,  and  are  never  fairly 
dealt  by,  unless  exhibited  in  such  form  as  is  suited  to  engage 
the  one  as  well  as  to  command  the  homage  of  the  other.  Many 
of  them  lie  on  the  borders  of  the  profound  and  the  mysterious, 
and  the  rash,  the  unreflecting,  the  half-thinker,  is  thereby 
tempted  beyond  his  de[)th.  But  in  no  case  is  this  inevitable. 
The  reverent  mind  will  respect  the  limits  w  hich  infinite  wisdom 
has  imposed,  and  from  the  regions  of  clouds  and  darkness,  will 
bring  back  lessons  of  piety  to  cheer  and  strengthen  the  devout 
believer.  The  pulpit  is  desecrated  when  the  remedial  character 
of  the  Christian  system  is  lost  sight  of,  or  w  hen  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind  is  jiroposed  in  its 
ministrations.  In  order,  however,  that  its  object  should  be  at¬ 
tained,  its  style  both  of  language  and  illustration  must  be 
suited  to  popular  apprehension.  What  is  recondite,  involved, 
or  metaphysical,  should  be  admitted  but  rarely,  and  then  only 
with  an  obvious  subordination  to  the  spiritual  interests  concerned. 
For  the  most  part  the  Christian  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  un¬ 
reflecting  and  illiterate — w  e  use  the  w'ord  in  an  inoflensive  sense 
— and  his  mode  of  Ciddress  should  be  level  to  their  comprehen¬ 
sion.  He  should  speak  so  as  to  be  readily  understood,  so  as  to 
raise  no  unnecessary  barrier  to  the  excitement  of  emotions,  so 
as  to  involve  in  the  least  degree  that  cooling  process  through 
w^hich  the  human  being  passes,  when  the  intellect  has  much  to 
do  prior  to  the  form  of  truth  being  presented  to  the  heart. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  becoming 
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fashionable  with  many  of  onr  ministers.  There  is  a  false  style 
of  prcachiii"  pi*cvalent  amongst  those  who  alVect  in* 

telicctiial  superiority.  The  nii-Kiiglish  and  barbarous  phrase¬ 
ology  rendered  fashionable  for  an  hour  amongst  little  men,  by 
the  authority  of  the  school  of  Carlyle,  is  waging  war  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  popular  in¬ 
struction.  Against  this  evil — enormous  as  we  verily  conceive  it 
to  be — the  best  antidote  is  found  in  deep  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  religious  ends  of  the  ministry.  Let  men  feel,  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  preacher  should  feel,  the  compassionate  tenderness  and 
awful  fidelity  ot  the  (lospel,  and  we  defy  them  to  speak  the 
jargon  in  which  the  airs  of  the  metaphysician  are  assumed. 
The  following  extract  is  eminently  honourable  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  may  be  usefully  pondered  over  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

‘  Often  have  I  heard  him  in  earnest,  animated  conversation  with 
the  students,  urge  upon  them  to  combine  wliat  is  accurate  and  ju¬ 
dicious,  with  what  is  free  an  1  unpremeditated;  to  unite  in  their 
sermons  the  mature  product  of  patient  thought  and  laborious  study 
w'ilh  the  warm  and  (resli  effusions  of  natural  feeling,  tlie  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  genuine  emotion,  excited  at  the  time  by  the  subject 
absorbing  their  own  minds,  and  the  scene  before  them  awakening  the 
deepest  sensibilities  of  their  nature,  and  inspiring  the  liveliest 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  hearers.  The  perfection  of 
preaching  certainly  consists  in  blending  tliought  and  feeling,  so  as 
both  to  communicate  luminous  instruction,  and  to  produce  vivid  im¬ 
pression.  My  father,  while  he  considered  it  an  important  part  of  a 
minister's  work  to  inform  the  understanding,  and  to  convince  the 
judgment,  regarded  it  as  yet  more  his  office,  by  a  persuasive,  pathetic 
address  to  touch  the  feelings,  to  move  the  passions,  and  thus,  by  tlie 
blessing  of  God,  to  warm  and  melt,  to  soften  and  subdue  the  heart — 
in  short,  to  persuade  nien  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  In  order  to  this, 
it  is  indispensable  to  let  the  hearers  see  that  he  is  himself  in  earnest, 
and  that  his  own  heart  is  set  on  their  salvation. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  my  fithcr’s  mode  and  style  of  conversation 
with  the  students,  i  may  insert  the  following  extracts  from  a  com¬ 
munication  lately  received  from  one  of  the  most  honoured  and  useful 
ministers  of  the  present  day.  Rev.  John  Raven,  of  Dudley,  who  en¬ 
tered  Highbury  College  in  1827. 

*  *  I  shall  never  forget  my  interview  with  him  in  his  own  house,  at 
the  close  of  my  first  session  at  Highbury  College.  After  informing 
me  that  I  was  to  preach  for  six  Sabbaths  of  the  vacation  at  Writtle, 
in  Essex,  he  inquired  whether  any  of  the  deacons  or  members 
of  the  church  with  which  I  was  connected  would  hear  me? 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  '  Well,  sir, 
they  will  expect  to  discover  some  improvement  after  a  year’s  study. 
They  will  make  their  observations ;  and  recollect,  sir,  that  your 
conduct  and  preaching  will  cither  honour  or  disgrace  your  tutors 
Rnd  the  college.  People  sometimes  say,  that  young  men  are  spoiled 
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by  our  colleges;  I  want  you  to  prove  that  this  is /'a/se.  You  will 
not  do  this  by  sayin//  so,  but  if  you  are  more  humble,  spiritual,  and 
xealous,  and  preach  the  Gospel  more  fully,  plainly,  and  faithfully, 
than  before  you  came  to  us,  tuey  will  like  our  colleges,  and  support 
them.  It  is  when  young  men  are  proud  and  conceited  in  their 
manner,  and  metaphysical  in  preaching,  that  people  are  prejudiced 

against  our  institutions.  Don’t  you  go  and  affect  line  things . 

You  are  not  to  show  off  yourself,  but  to  preach  Christ  and  save 
gouU . Be  energetic . It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  un¬ 

derstand  his  own  profession,  and  it  is  your  duty  (as  a  minister)  to 
understand  the  Gospel,  Sinners  are  diseased  ;  they  are  dying.  You 
must  go  and  tell  them  of  the  remedy — do  it  earnestly — urge  them  to 
receive  it.  Do  not  make  them  think,  by  a  dull,  lifeless  style  of 
preaching,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  they  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  or  not.  fell  them  they  are  perishing — urge  them  to  repent 
and  believe  immediately  ;  and  the  more  elfectually  you  do  this  the 
belter  people  will  think  of  you  as  a  preacher.  Your  work  is  to  save 
souls.*  ’ — p.  489 — 491, 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  express  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Wilson’s  views  of  preaching  were  eoinplete.  We  do  not  think 
so.  Much  that  we  have  heard,  and  some  things  which  we  meet 
with  in  this  volnme  lead  to  a  dillerent  conclusion,  and  we  should 
be  unfaithful  to  our  conviction  if  we  did  not  say  as  much.  In 
the  main,  as  already  stated,  they  were  sound  ;  but  the  character 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  veiy  limited  literal  v  advantages  which 
he  possessed  in  early  life,  disipialitied  him  for  duly  estimating 
the  higher  mental  ipialities  of  the  preacher.  'I'lie  dread  he 
eutertained  of  metaphysical  preaching  savoured  of  this,  for  the 
term,  as  he  used  it,  was  descriptive  of  much  that  should  he  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  which,  in  due  proportion,  gives  Ineiditv,  without 
impairing  strength  or  diminishing  warmth,  to  the  instructions 
of  the  jireacher.  ‘  Why  not,’  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  referring 
to  a  recent  theological  work,  ‘  take  the  whole  word  ofliod,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  show  how  various  jiassages  harmonize  To 
this  defect  we,  in  part,  attribute  the  want  of  imnital  power  in 
the  pulpit  ministrations  of  the  day.  ’fins  is  felt  much  more 
extensively  than  is  sup[)osed,  and  tlie  popular  mind  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is,  in  consecpienee,  losing  its  respect  for  tin?  pulpit.  It  is 
breaking  loose  from  the  eontronl  w  hit  h  is  now  more  needed  than 
ever,  and  its  contidence  will  not  he  recovenal  without  a  return 
to  the  masculine  strength,  and  genuine  scholarship,  ot  a  better 
itge.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Mow  it  has  happened  we 
stop  not  to  impure.  We  note  simply  the  fact,  and  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  Many'  causes  have 
doubtless  contributed  to  it,  amongst  w  hich  we  are  eompcdled  to 
place  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wilson.  An  attenuated,  artiiicial, 
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and  showy  style  of  preaching — not  such  certainly  as  he  destijned, 

though  not  unnaturally  following  in  the  wake  of  his  counsel _ 

striking  for  the  instant,  but  destitute  of  the  clenicnts  ot* 
continued  power,  has  in  many  cases  supplanted  tlic  more  simple, 
earnest,  and  manly  address,  which  becomes  the  pul|>it.  There 
is  less  both  of  intclleet  and  of  heart  than  there  should  be,  and  it 
need  not,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprize  if  the  intiuence  of  the 
ministry  be  greatly  diminished.  As  an  instrument  of  permanentlv 
affecting  tlie  popular  mind,  it  is  clearly  uncciual  to  its  desti¬ 
nation.  \Vhatever  qualities  it  may  possess,  this  is  wanting; 
but  there  arc  other  topics  which  must  be  noticed,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  leave  the  theme  for  the  present. 

There  was  another  defect  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  views,  nearly  allied 
to  the  one  just  noticed,  and  which  grew'  out  of  the  same  causes. 
He  did  not  duly  estimate  the  importance  of  advanced  literary 
culture,  and  therefore  lent  his  influence  too  readily  to  the  early 
and  premature  settlement  of  the  students.  We  (lo  not  w  i^h  to 
dogmatize  on  this  point,  but  we  respectfully  urge  on  the  tutors 
of  our  colleges,  and  on  the  eoinmittees  to  w  hich  their  manage¬ 
ment  is  intrusted,  whether  a  serious  evil  be  not  inflicted  on  our 
younger  ministers,  and  on  the  churches  with  which  they  settle, 
by  allowing,  as  was  formerly  not  uncommon,  the  period  of  study 
to  be  abridged,  in  order  to  meet  the  view  s,  and  apparent  intcre^ia 
of  destitute  societies.  We  confess  to  a  strong  opinion  on  this 
point.  The  wider  our  observation  has  become  the  deeper  is 
our  conviction,  that  the  csises  arc  very  rare,  in  which  such 
settlements  have  not  been  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good. 
The  present  benefit  has  been  purchased  by  an  ultimate  injury. 
The  minister  has  been  enfeebled  for  life,  and  the  chureh  has 
speedily  learned  that  sullieient  time  had  not  been  allowed  for 
the  formation  of  habits,  and  the  accumulation  of  resources,  which 
are  imperatively  demanded  in  the  present  day.  The  evil  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  the  students  whose  early 
tettlement  is  commonly  sought  by  destitute  churches,  are  those 
ill  whose  case  it  is  sjiecially  desirable  that  the  full  term  ot 
initiatory  study  should  be  insured.  They  consist  of  two 
classes;  those  who  possess,  in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  sccond- 
ary  qualities  of  a  public  speaker,  and  those  w  ho  are  preeminently 
distinguished  by  mental  endowments.  Now'  these  are  just  the 
men  w  ho  ought  to  be  improved  to  the  utmost ;  on  whose  train¬ 
ing  a  libiTal  expenditure  is  economy  ;  w  horn,  to  stint  in  early 
culture,  is  to  injure  irreparably  for  life ;  and  from  whose  alier 
laliours  the  universal  church  may  anticipate  the  largest  and 
most  gratifying  result.  To  such  men  it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  to 
abridge,  by  a  single  day,  the  time  of  preparatory  study,  whilst 
to  the  churches  they  serve  it  is  short  sighted  and  most  mistaken 
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kindness.  We  are  to  strengthen  our  position  by  the  re¬ 
corded  opinion  of  Mr.  James,  who,  referring  to  this  feature  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  pul)lie  life,  says  : — 

*  llis  views  of  the  necessity  of  ministerial  education  were  correct, 
but  perhaps  lie  was  not  suthciently  iinpresscil  with  the  importance  of 
its  being  carried  on  to  any  very  high  degree  of  classical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  scientific  acquirement,  lie  admitted  that  an  entrance 
to  the  ministry  should  be  through  an  academic  institution,  but  then 
the  college  was  viewed  too  mucli,  or  too  exclusively,  by  him  as 
only  the  door  to  the  pulpit.  The  educulion  of  dissenting  laymen, 
even  among  the  respectable  classes,  was  in  his  youtli  not  what  it 
happily  is  now ;  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  literature  from  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  it.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  education  of  ministers  who,  when  he 
entered  on  his  career,  and  lor  a  long  while  afterwards,  had  gone 
back  from  the  standard  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  taught  to  do 
good  with  a  much  smaller  modicum  of  general  acquirement  than  is 
now  justly  considered  necessary  for  the  pastors  of  our  churches. 
He  lived  to  see  a  vast  improvement  in  his  own  cherished  institution, 
and,  I  l)elieve,  rejoiced  in  it  If  in  some  earlier  stages  of  Ids  ofKciul 
connexion  with  Hoxton  Academy  he  erred  in  attaching  too  little 
value  to  scholastic  acquirements,  it  was  the  error,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  no  small  portion  of  the  religious  public,  llis  influence  in 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  college  \vas,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
intelligent  observers,  too  often  and  too  much  given  in  the  way  of  cur¬ 
tailing  the  already  too  short  term  of  the  curriculum  of  the  students, 
in  order  to  meet  tlie  application  of  the  destitute  churches  for  pastors. 
He  did  not  consider  that  it  is  better  for  a  church  to  be  kept  a  year 
or  two  waiting  fur  a  pastor,  than  that  it  should  be  supplied  with  one 
whose  education  is  inromplele.  It  «iscd  to  be  pleasantly  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  a  double  anxiety,  first  ^o  get  the  young  men  into  college, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  them  out  again.  In  his  ardour 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  supply  of  vacant  churches,  he 
occasionally  lost  his  end  by  precipitancy  in  furnishing  unsuitable 
men:  he  was  too  much  guided  by  number,  too  little  by  quality.  It 
is  sometimes  said,  that  we  had  better  have  inefficient  ministers  than 
none  at  all.  fhis  leads  to  a  great  error.  It  would  be  a  benefit  if 
many  of  our  churches  could  be  relieved  of  useless  ministers,  even 
though  they  should  remain  destitute  for  years,  so  that  they  were 
settled  at  last  with  men  likely  to  do  gt>od.  bar  better  is  it  to  have 
the  ground  quite  unoccupied  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  than 
to  have  it  permanently  covered  with  encumbrances.’ — p.  574,  575. 

There  is  another  topic  to  which  we  must  advert,  and  we  re- 
Ktct  that  our  limits  preclude  our  doing  it  full  justice.  1  he 
labours  already  recorded  are  far  beyond  what  are  ordinarily 
rendered,  and  had  nothing  more  been  done  by  Mr.  ^  ilsoii,  bis 
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name  would  deserve  to  be  had  in  lasting^  honour.  Rut  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  though  eognate  brancli  of  service,  his  exertions  were  still 
more  abundant,  and  entitle  him  in  a  yet  higher  degree  to  our 
gratitude  and  admiration.  Never  did  a  man  more  fully  realize 
the  obligation  entailed  by  his  Christian  profession  to  live  not  to 
himself.  Instead  of  regarding  his  wealth  as  the  means  of  per¬ 
sonal  gratification,  or  of  family  aggrandisement,  he  laid  it  under 
generous  tribute  to  the  eause  of  truth,  and  became  thereby  a 
benefactor,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  did  not  wait  to  be  forced  into  action,  nor  was  he  content 
with  being  ready  to  meet  the  call  ot  duty.  It  is  a  poor  and 
pitiful  consecration  which  some  evidence,— a  thing  of  words  and 
idle  sympathies, — an  outward  garb,  rather  than  an  inner  habit — 
the  negative  of  evil  more  than  the  animated  and  earnest  prose¬ 
cution  of  good.  It  wasfar  ditl’crent  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  in  this 
was  his  most  honourable  distinction.  He  was  perpetually  seeking 
for  opportunities  of  doing  good.  He  knew  that  such  exist  eel, 
and  with  the  sound-heartedness  and  enlightened  judgment  of  a 
Christian  man,  he  sought  them  out.  Few,  probal)ly,  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  did  so.  We  had  heard  much,  but 
honestly  confess  that  our  largest  conceptions  of  what  he  did,  fell 
immeasurably  below  the  truth.  From  the  perusal  of  this  volume 
we  have  risen  with  astonishment  and  profound  respect,  and  are 
conscious  of  an  anxiety  beyond  what  we  commonly  feel  that 
other  gentlemen  whose  circumstances  resemble  his,  should 
attcntiycly  read  this  record  of  his  labours.  ‘  Go  thou,  and  do 
likewise,’  is  the  language  it  addresses  to  all  such.  Would  that 
their  hearts  may  be  stirred  to  a  compliance  with  the  divine 
precept ! 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  building  of  chapels  formed  any 
part  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  original  plan.  ‘  Indeed,’  remarks  his  son, 
‘  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
early  letters,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  yery  sanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  great  spiritual  fruit  from  the  multiplication  ot 
chapels  then  commencing.’ 

He  commenced  with  Hoxton,  where,  at  a  cost  of  8.>0/.  he 
erected  a  larger  chapel  than  the  one  w  inch  had  previously  ex¬ 
isted  in  connection  with  the  college.*  The  usual  dissuasives 
were  addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion  by  the  prudent 
and  the  worliily.  Some,  from  w  hom  he  might  have  expected 
aid,  assunnl  him  that  the  place  w  ould  ‘  never  be  filled.’  Rut  he 

•  For  this  chapel, and  the  several  enlargements  which  look  place  between 
1800  and  1809,  Mr.  Wilson  advanced  upw  ards  ofSOCX)/.,  *  nearly  the  w  hole  of 
which,  by  his  own  diligent  and  unremitting  attention,  had,  in  1811,  been 
refunded.*— p.  309. 
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was  too  much  in  earnest  to  listen  to  their  advice,  and  the  result 
proved  his  wisdom.  Encourajjed  by  the  success  of  his  first 
etlbrt,  he  united  with  other  gentlemen  in  ISOS  in  erecting  Ton- 
bridge  Chapel,  New  Road,  towards  w  hich  he  advanced  a  loan  of 
£15(X),  that  was  subsequently  reduced  to  iilJh’iO,  which  he  gene¬ 
rously  remitted.  Five  years  afterwards  his  property  was  consi¬ 
derably  augmented  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  the  magnitude 
of  his  contributions  increased  in  an  eijual  degree.  A  sudden 
augmentation  of  wealth  is  a  severe  trial  of  character.  Many 
have  failed  before  it,  and  instead  of  augmenting  their  donations, 
have  withdrawn  such  as  they  were  ])reviously  in  the  habit  of 
giving.  ‘Happily,^  says  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson,  ‘in  my  father^s 
case,  habit  had  come  in  aid  of  principle.  He  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  do  good,  and  had  tasted  t(H)  deeply  of  the 
pleasures  of  active  beneficence,  to  be  in  so  great  danger  from 
this  temptation  as  he  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life.' 

In  1813,  the  year  in  which  his  property  was  increased,  ‘he 
gave  orders,  on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  for  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  chapel,  with  school-rooms  in  the  basement,'  at  Pad¬ 
dington.  The  contract  for  the  building  amounted  to  J04925, 
and  he  purchased  the  freehold  in  the  follow  ing  March  for  .£779. 
The  sum  expended  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  this  erection  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  £/0(K).  Of  this  amount,  £5178  10s.  4d.  remained  due 
in  1835,  and  was  then  most  generously  reduced  to  less  than 
one-half. 

Claremont  Chapel,  at  Pentonville,  was  another  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son's  erections,  and  he  proceeded  in  it  with  the  same  noble- 
minded  generosity.  It  cost  upwards  of  £70(X),  and  was  opened 
September  24th,  1819.  Of  the  sum  advanced  Mr.  Wilson  ulti¬ 
mately  gave  £500,  and  the  balance  due  to  him  was  discharged 
in  February,  1834.*  Only  two  years  after  the  opening  of  this 
place  of  worship  he  entered  into  another  contract  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  one  yet  larger,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford-street, 
the  total  cost  of  wliich  exceeded  £11,000.  We  refer,  as  our 
readers  will  anticipate,  to  Craven  Chapel,  respecting  wliich  our 
author  justly  remarks, — 

*  Thisw’as  my  father’s  lust  and  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  London, 
and  in  no  other  did  he  more  clearly  exhibit  that  spirit  of  noble  daring 
and  unshaken  confidence  in  God  and  liis  cause  which  distinguished 
him  through  life.  He  had  faith  in  God  in  habitual  exercise,  he  also 

*  *  His  rule — a  rule  to  which  he  invariably  adhered — was,  to  take  no  iw- 
tnett :  but  he  did  expect  that  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  thcpn'ii- 
npal  laid  out  on  his  large  and  costly  London  chapclb  bhouid  be  gradually 
repaid.*— p.  309. 
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odded  to  his  fuilh  courage,  and  in  this  instance  that  courage  assumeil 
an  ulinost  heroical  aspect.  All  must  admit  that  it  was  a  bold  under¬ 
taking — some  n  ay  even  deem  it  t'oolish  and  presumptuous — to  take 
a  lease  of  a  large  piece  of  ground,  and  give  orders  for  a  chapel  ca¬ 
pable  of  affoiding  accommodation  to  upwards  of  ‘2(KX)  persons, 
knowing  at  the  time  of  but  few  individuals  who  would  attend  ;  yet  Ije 
acted  with  judicious  forethought  and  prudent  consideration.  11c 
knew  that  the  ground  he  w  as  about  to  take  w  as  surrounded  by  a  dense 
and  teeming  population,  chiefly  of  the  middle  class,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  whom  would  probably  be  disposed  to  attend,  when  they 
saw  a  respectable  and  handsome  chapel  erected  in  the  midst  of  thein. 
lie  did  not  act  rashly  and  unadvisedly  in  doing  what  he  did.  lie 
well  knew  the  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  means  of  evanijelichl  in¬ 
struction  provided  for  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  the  numerous  streets  on  either  side  of  it ;  and,  a  providential  op¬ 
portunity  presenting  itself  for  securing  suitable  ground  in  the  very 
centre  of  this  populous  district,  he  seized  ihe  lavouiable  moment  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  portion  for  the  erection  of  a  spacious  chapel.’ — 
pp.  320,  321. 

Thus  was  furnished  an  unprecedented  exemplification  of  a  noble 
spirit  of  Christian  cntcrprizc.  AVithin  ten  years,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  at  his  own  expense  and  at  a  cost  of  more  tlian  .€25,000, 
^Ir.  Wilson  erected  three  large  chapels,  where  about  5,000  per¬ 
sons  are  now  in  constant  atteiidjinee,  and  the  gospel  is  faithfully, 
earnestly,  and  successfully  preached.  The  son  may  well  hij 
proud  of  such  a  lather,  and  jKiiut  to  this  unique  achievement  as 
•  specially  worthy  of  honourable  memorial.^  When  the  names 
of*  our  heroes  and  statesmen  have  passed  away ;  when  our  pods 
cease  to  charm  and  our  philosophers  to  instruct ;  when  their 
works  have  perished  with  them,  and  all  ephemenil  distinctions 
arc  lost  in  the  one  grand  and  jiervadiiig  element  of  eternity,  tlie 
unostentatious  services  we  have  recorded  will  be  had  in  lasting 
renicnihranee,  and  thousands  of  grateful  hearts,  made  happy  hv 
them,  will  render  thanks  on  their  behalf  to  ‘the  (lod  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh.’ 

Mr.  Wilson's  labours  wtre  not  restricted  to  London.  M  ith 
the  sound  practical  judgment  w  hich  was  one  of  his  most  marked 
qualities,  he  was  accustomed  to  say%  ‘  London  has  the  first  claim 
upon  me.’  lie  was  right  in  this,  and  his  selection  was  as  wise 
as  it  proved  useful.  But  lie  did  not,  as  most  men  would  have 
done,  refer  to  his  labours  in  the  metropolis  as  a  giound  for  re¬ 
fusing  pecuniary  aid  to  the  count ly.  On  the  contrary,  his 
gifls  to  the  latter  were  suflieient  to  make  the  reputation  of  a 
score  of  ordinary  liberal  men.  We  can  only  sjieeify  a  few  of 
these,  and  that  in  the  barest  form.  To  Ipswich,  in  1825,  he 
^ore  jtloOO;  to  Northampton,  in  1829,  ^2100;  to  Uichinoud, 
in  18.30,  £2000;  to  Oxford, in  1831,  £500;  to  March,  in  1S36, 
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iCKX),  and  three  years  afterwards,  .4^200  more ;  to  Chatteris, 
i;3.>0;  to  Leatherliead,  about  i^40() ;  to  Dover,  in  1838,  £l,780; 
and  to  Derby,  £50().  In  innumerable  other  cases  ho  gave 
smaller  sums,  ou  which  we  need  not  dwell,  and  which  our  space 
prevents  our  detailing.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in 
the  appropriation  of  his  property  to  this  department  of  religious 
service,  Mr.  Wilson  w  as  unparalleled.  None  preceded  him  and 
he  has  had  no  successor.  lie  occupied  a  sphere  of  his  own,  not 
so  much  from  an  indisposition  to  co-operate  w  ith  others,  as  from 
his  plans  being  larger,  and  his  scale  of  contribution  more  gene¬ 
rous.  Without  much  general  enlargement  of  mind,  he  was 
eminently  generous  here.  It  was  as  though  his  spirit  operated 
with  an  intensity  in  pro|)ortion  to  its  limited  range;  as  though 
he  accumulated  on  this  field  of  labour  the  expausivencss  and 
liberality  which  in  other  directions  seemed  Ibreigu  from  his 
character. 

The  question  of  trust  deeds  naturally  arises  in  connexion  with 
that  of  chapels,  and  w  e  should  have  been  glad  to  be  supplied 
with  information  respecting  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilson 
concerning  them.  This  was  the  more  advisable  from  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  case  of  some  of  his 
London  chapels.  Rumour  has  been  busy  on  the  point,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  our  biographer  had  expounded  his 
fatlier^s  views,  so  as  to  have  guarded  his  procedure  from  misap¬ 
prehension,  or  to  have  pointed  out  the  errors — should  there  be 
auv  —  into  which  he  incidcntallv  fell.  We  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  inform  ourselves  ou  this  point,  and  our  conviction 
certainly  is  that  such  errors  were  committed,  and  that  great 
practical  interests  are  involved  in  a  full  and  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  question  thus  suggested.*  We' need  scarcely  say 
tliat  nothing  is  more  remote  from  our  design  than  to  impugn 

•  The  great  importance  of  this  subject  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Holloway,  to  the  history  of  which 
Mr.  Joshua  Wilson  refers  (pages  2S7,  2X1)).  After  a  long  period  of  depres¬ 
sion,  this  interest  has  been  revived,  under  the  able  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Morris,  and  a  new  chapel  lias  been  built,  towards  the  cost  of  which 
it  was  natural  and  right  that  the  sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  old  place 
should  be  appropriated.  To  this  course,  however,  every  obstruction  which 
his  legal  position  permitted,  was  ollered  by  one  of  the  trustees,  bearing  the 
name  of  Wilson  ;  and  nothing  hut  the  hopi  lcssness  of  wresting  the  place 
from  the  church  appears,  at  length,  to  have  induced  the  ahanJonment  of 
op|X)sition.  The  church  at  Hollow’ay  did  right  in  refusing  to  surrender  the 
old  chapel.  The  property  was  its  own,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  were 
therefore  righteously  at  the  disposal  of  the  society.  Such  an  attempt  would 
awaken  our  reprobation  in  any  case,  but  more  especially  so  when  directed 
a^inst  a  ministry  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  talent  and  fidelity.  lew 
of  our  churches  are  privileged  like  that  at  Holloway.  May  the  iniprove- 
Dtenl  of  its  members  be  |)roportioned  to  their  advantages  ! 
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the  excclicncv  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  motives.  We  arc  as  free  fn)m 
any  approach  to  this  as  his  son  and  bioj^rapher  can  be,  and 
should  resent  any  such  attempt  as  a  wroii"  to  his  memory,  and 
an  injnrv  to  the  Christian  profession,  lint  in  proportion  to  tlie 
respect  in  which  we  hold  Mr.  M’ilson,  is  our  solicitude  that  his 
errors  in  matters  of  public  interest  should  be  pointed  out,  lest 
Others,  stimulated  by  his  example,  may  be  induced  to  imitate 
them,  and  their  baneful  infinence  be  thus  widely  extended.  Tha 
errors  of  obscure  men  are  of  little  importance.  They  die  witli 
them,  and  others,  therefon  ,  are  not  atlectcd.  lint  the  errors  of 
the  wise,  the  j;ood,  the  inllnential,  arc  infections.  They  become 
patterns,  are  adopted  as  cxamj)les,  and  fre(inently  survive  to 
distant  jjcncrations,  through  the  reverence  with  which  we 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  early  corruptions  of  the 
church, — the  obscuration  of  its  faith,  the  overlaying  of  its  simple 
worship  by  the  mnmmerit's  of  superstition,  the  introduction  and 
grow  th  and  ultimate  domination  of  the  priestly  power, — were  ail 
assisted  in  this  way.  I'he  virtues  of  the  fathers  ^ave  weij^ht 
and  authority  to  their  errors,  and  so  it  has  continued  to  the 
present  hour.  Hearing;  this  principle  of  human  conduct  in 
mind,  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson  has  not  saiil  one 
word  on  the  subject  to  which  we  refer,  lie  doubtless  regarded 
it  as  uncalled  for  and  inexpedient ;  but,  as  already  intimated, 
there  are  in  onr  judgment  important  practical  interests  involved, 
and  w’c  must  therefore  tletain  o\ir  readers  for  a  moment. 

According  to  common  report,  Mr.  M  ilson’s  form  of  trust-deed 
was  open,  more  or  less,  to  two  objections;  the  creation  of  a 
pow  er  independent  of  the  church  ;  and  a  specification,  descend¬ 
ing  even  to  the  minuter  points  of  doctrines  to  be  received  and 
rites  to  be  praetised,  by  the  associated  body.  If  this  be  so — 
and  none  wdl  be  more  gratified  than  ourselves  to  have  the 
report  authoritatively  contradicted — much  evil  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  ;  not  immediately,  perhaps,  but  as  surely,  however  slow 
the  process,  as  effect  follows  cause.  Both  points  arc,  in  our 
judgment,  infractions  of  the  first  principle  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity  ;  and  it  is  marvellous  that  the  latter  has  so  long  eluded 
detection  and  exposure.  According  to  our  principles,  the 
church  is  the  conservator  of  truth.  God  has  committed  it  to 
her;  it  is  her  high  and  special  vocation;  and  every  appeal  from 
her  to  the  magistrate,  of  whatever  order,  indicates  want  of  faith 
in  God’s  arrangement,  aiul  a  leaning,  however  unconsciously, 
to  the  appliances  of  secular  policy.  Wc  are  no  more  justified 
in  making  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  protector  of  our  purity  of 
di>ctrine,  than  we  are  in  constituting  our  civil  rulers  the  up¬ 
holders  and  extenders  of  the  truth.  The  argument  which 
justifies  the  former,  will  go  far  to  establish  the  propriety  of  the 
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•  latter.  Both  partake  of  the  same  essential  spirit,  and  are  parts 
of  a  system  which  must  stand  or  fall  together.  As  we  look  to 
the  civil  ruler  for  the  protection  of  oiir  persons  simply,  so  his 
province  in  relation  to  onr  chapels  is  merely  to  prevent  their 
alienation  to  private  purposes.  'Fhcy  are  the  property  of  a 
society,  and  should  he  protected  as  such.  Instances  may  no 
doubt  occur  in  which  the  application  of  this  principle  affords 
occasion  for  partial  and  temporary  evil ;  but  viewed  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  relation  to  an  extended  period,  we  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  its  results.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  can  do 
no  more  than  indicate,  incidentally,  what  we  deem  the  sounder 
course,  and  must  leave  to  another  opportunity  the  fuller  expo¬ 
sition  of  our  view  s. 

As  it  respects  the  immediate  occasion  of  our  remarks,  an 
illustration  directly  in  point  is  furnished  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr, 
Fletcher  of  Stepney^  just  published  by  his  son.*  From  these 
‘Memoirs’  we  learn  that,  in  181(),  Dr.  Fletcher  was  invited  to 
take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  church  assembling  in  the  new 
chapel  at  Paddington.  Mr.  Wilson  cordially  concurred  in  this 
invitation,  assuring  Dr.  Fletcher,  in  a  letter  dated  June  Gth, 
‘  My  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  your  acceptance  thereof.’f 
The  latter  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
trust-deed  that  was  to  he  executed,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson 
for  information  on  this  point.  ‘  You  will  not  be  surprised,’  he 
says, ‘at  my  inquiry  respecting  your  intentions  as  to  placing 
Paddington  Chapel  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  the  principles 
on  which  you  have  resolved  to  act  in  the  arrangements  of  that 
business.’!  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  a  draught  of  the  proposed 
deed  was  forwarded  ;  in  reference  to  which  Dr.  Fletcher  re¬ 
marks,  under  date  of  June  27th, — ‘It  is,  I  conceive,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  principle  of  Independent  or  Congregational  church- 
governments,  that  it  recognises  the  authority  of  the  church  in 
all  the  acts  of  its  administration ;  that  from  the  church  all 
official  power  is  immediately  derived,  and  that  matters  purely 
spiritual  lie  exclusively  within  their  jurisdiction.  1  look  upon 
the  trustees  as  a  mere  civil  delegation,  appointed  by  the  church 
for  the  guardianship  of  its  property,  and  to  secure  its  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  place  was  erected.  You 


•  We  regret  not  having  yet  been  able  to  give  that  notice  of  these  Memoira, 
and  of  the  volumes  which  accompany  them,  to  which  they  are  entitled.  We 
hope  to  do  HO  next  month ;  and  in  the  meantime  record  our  high  sense  of 
the  amiable  disixisition,  ministerial  eminence,  and  enlightened  dissentensin 
of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  beloved  members  of  the  Congregational 


body. 


\  Ib.  p.  ‘il4. 


t  Memoir  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  p.  212. 
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will  not  be  surprised  if,  under  these  impressions,  several  points 
in  the  draught  you  sent  me  appear  exceptionable/ 

*  Such  a  principle/  he  subsequently  remarks,  alluding  to  the 
selection  of  trustci's,  '  immediately  allects  the  independenee  of 
the  church  at  Paddington  ;  and  this  idea  is  contirmed  by  a  third 
circumstance,  which  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  views 
1  have  ever  held  on  this  subject.  1  allude  to  the  power  of  re¬ 
moving  a  minister,  which  the  projected  deed  vests,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  four  of  the  trustees,  not  belonging  to  the  church  at 
Paddington.^  His  fourth  objection  refei's  to  the  last  of  the  two 
we  have  named,  and  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  an 
authority.  It  is  of  the  more  weight  with  us  as  it  did  not  arise 
from  any  objection  to  the  doctrines  stated.  ^  Allow  me,  also,’ 
says  Dr.  Fletcher,  ‘  to  state,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  I  con¬ 
scientiously  object  to  the  requirement  of  subscription;  not 
because  1  do  not  cordially  a»)prove  of  all  the  particulars  you  have 
specitied,  but  because  subscription  is  unnecessary  when  mure 
legitimate  and  satisfactory  methods  of  ascertaining  a  man’s 
sentiments  may  be  adopted,  and  has  been  proved  by  ex[)(‘rieiice 
and  observation  to  be  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose.’ 
‘  I  should  consider/  it  is  added,  in  a  postscript,  *  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  trust  on  the  principles  of  your  draught  a  sullicient 
reason  for  instantly  determining  in  the  negative.’*  The  whole 
of  this  letter  is  highly  honourable  to  the  w  riter,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  met  by  Mr.  Wilson,  though  indicative  of  im¬ 
perfect  views  on  the  points  mooted,  and  not  entirely  free  from 
chagrin,  was  yet  consistent  with  great  worth  and  the  most  sin¬ 
cere  devotion  to  religious  interests.  He  offered  to  concede 
various  {mints,  and  pleaded  a  misapprehension  of  his  meaning 
on  some  others.  The  following  sentence,  however,  is  decisive 
of  the  fact  that  he  mistrusted  the  popular  character  of  our 
churches,  and  designed  to  impose  a  check  not  warranted,  as  we 
Imlieve,  by  the  divine  rule.  ‘  1  wish,’  he  says,  ‘  to  do  for  the 
best ;  but  I  w  ill  not  hesitate  to  allow'  that,  though  1  am  a  de¬ 
cided  Dissenter,  yet,  from  the  experience  1  have  had  of  much 
evil  arising  from  the  improper  conduct  of  ministers,  and  the 
want  of  management  in  churches,  that  I  am  not  w  armly  attached 
to  Independency  as  at  present  constitutcd.’f 

The  issue  of  the  negotiation  is  well  known.  Dr.  Fletcher 
remained  at  niaekburn,  though  it  is  due  to  his  correspondent 
to  state  that  he  admitted  his  objections,  so  far  as  the  trust-deed 
was  concerned,  to  have  been  '  completely  removed.’  M  hether 
his  suggestions  were  finally  adopted  we  know  not.  For  the  sake 
of  our  common  independency  we  hope  they  were.  If  not  the 

•  Memoir  of  Dr. Fletcher,  pp.  210 — 218.  t  lb.  p.21‘J. 
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seed  of  future  evil  is  sown,  which  sooner  or  later  will  prwlnce  its 
appropriate  fruit. 

The  closing  scene  of  Mr.  Wilson's  life  was  characteristic. 
‘The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death.'  This  was  eminently 
his  case.  Ilis  character  w  as  the  growth  of  years,  and  its  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  shone  forth  in  mild  and  beautiful  proportions  in  the 
immediate  prospeet  of  death.  We  must  make  room  for  the 
following  simple  and  touching  narrative  of  his  last  hours: — 

*  On  Lord’s-day,  .lune  11th,  he  was  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind, 
and  manifested  that  humility  and  self-abasement  before  God,  for 
whicli  he  had  been  distinguished.  Another  of  his  faithful  servants 
who  waited  upon  him  that  day  said  to  liim,  *  There  will  no  doubt  he 
many  prayers  olfered  up  for  you,  sir,  to-day.’  He  replied — ‘Yes, 
probably  there  will ;  it  is  very  kind  of  them  to  think  of  me,  for  I  am 
most  unworthy  to  be  remembered  in  their  prayers.  Ily  the  cjrace  of 
God  1  am  what  I  am.’  He  was  much  affected,  and  immediately 
after  repeated  with  great  feeling  that  verse  of  a  well-known  hymn 
which  e.Npressed  his  dying  experience,  that  Christ  is  All. 

*  Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Hangs  my  lielpless  soul  on  thee; 

Leave,  ah  !  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  me.‘ 

*  Being  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  he  was  unahlc  after 
this  day  to  hohl  much  communication  with  those  around  Inm.  On 
the  morning  of  the  I4lh,  on  going  to  his  bed-side,  he  warmly  took 
iny  hand  ;  I  said  to  him,  referring  to  Psalm  cxvi.  (>,  *  My  dear 
father,  you  are  brought  very  low,  but  God  will  help  you.’  He  in¬ 
stantly  replied,  quoting  the  words  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  vii.  1‘2,  *  Hi¬ 
therto  he  hath  helped  me  thus  erecting  on  his  death  bed,  amidst 
the  helpless  infirmity  of  his  animal  nature,  his  last  Kbenezer,  his 
dying  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  that  (iod  who  was  a  very 
present  help,  even  when  heart  and  flesh  were  failing,  and  to  whom 
he  could  even  then  look,  as  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  liis  portion 
forever.  Having  obtained  help  offiod,  he  had  continued  unto  this 
day,  nearly  the  last  day  of  life;  and  the  God  whom  he  had  long 
served  in  health  and  vigour  did  not  forsake  him  now  that  Ids  strength 
was  altogether  failing.  He  who  had  been  tlie  guide  of  his  youth 
continued  his  guide  even  unto  death,  and  his  (loJ  for  ever  and 
ever. 

*  On  the  day  following,  the  pain  ceased — morlification  having 
commenced.  Of  this,  I  apprehend,  he  was  aware.  When  I  in¬ 
quired  how  he  felt,  on  my  first  seeing  him  after  this  fatal  sympfoin 
hud  supervened,  he  made  some  remaik,  the  meaning  of  which  1  did 
not  exactly  perceive  at  the  time ;  but  I  have  since  been  led  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  it  as  an  intimation  that  now  the  struggle  with 
pain  was  over,  and  the  bitterness  of  death  had  ceased.  He  soon 
alter  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargic  torpor,  in  which  he  continued  for 
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some  days,  with  only  occasional,  but  very  transient  intervals  of  ap* 
parent  consciousness.  I  have  therefore  no  death -bed  sayings  to 
record  ;  but  happily  we  needed  no  solemn  testimony  or  renewed 
assurance  from  his  dying  lips,  to  the  truth  and  efHcacy  of  those  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrines  and  principles  to  which  his  whole  life  had  borne 
witness. 

*  During  the  two  or  three  last  days,  although  he  continued  with 
us,  we  were  withdrawn  from  all  sensible  communication  with  him, 
and  to  all  appearance  he  was,  except  during  momentary  intervals, 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  external  world.  But  although 
we  could  hold  no  farther  intercourse  with  our  beloved  and  venerated 
relative,  he  was  not  alone ;  for  his  heavenly  Father  was  with  him. 
Underneath  him,  even  while  *  the  outward  man  was  perishing,’  were 
the  everlasting  arms.  He  died  in  faith.  The  life  which  he  lived  in 
the  flesh  had  been  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  (lod,  who  loved  him  and 
gave  himself  for  him,  and  he  died  a  believer  in  Jesus. 

'  My  beloved  and  venerated  father  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
and  entered  into  his  heavenly  rest  shortly  after  midnight,  June 
17th,  1843’— pp.  524— 5‘2G. 

Ill  the  event  of  a  second  edition  we  respectfully  counsel  the 
author  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  his  volume,  by  omitting  some 
portions  which  arc  not  needful  to  the  elucidation  of  his  father’s 
history  or  character.  Much  of  the  earlier  chapters  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded  with  advantage;  as  also  the  Margate  voyage,  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  journey,  and  many  of  the  extracts  from  popular  works, 
taken  from  Mr.  Wilson^s  memorandum  book.  \Ve  also  except, 
— and  solicit  the  writer’s  special  attention  to  this  point — the 
propriety  of  enumerating  the  minor  contributions  which  were 
made  by  his  father.  There  is  an  appearance  of  labour  in  the 
getting  up  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  which  savours  of  display 
more  than  of  usefulness,  and  which  therefore  militates  against  the 
beneficial  tendenev  of  the  volume.  The  enumeration  of  such 
gifts  is  not  needful  for  the  illustration  or  enforcement  ot  any 
principle,  whilst  it  wearies  the  reader,  and  renders  less  attractive 
than  might  otherwise  be,  the  book  in  which  it  is  contained. 
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Art.  IV. — Poems,  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  author  of  *  The 

Seraphim,*  &c.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Edward  Moxon. 

People  hiive  often  asked,  MVhat  is  poetry?’  and  have 
received  replies  more  obscure  than  the  inquiry  —  replies, 
that  remind  us  of  William  Penn’s  test  of  the  wisdom  to  be 
gleaned  from  asking  questions,  ‘  That,  friend,  is  as  the  answers 
may  be.’  We  shall  not  attempt  any  solution  of  the  question, 
‘What  is  poetry?’  considered  as  a  demand  for  definition.  In 
that  sense  it  has  received  one  or  two  replies  wliieli  the  world 
will  not  easily  see  amended — and,  as  to  present  use,  the  faculty 
to  apprehend  a  definition  is  not  always  a  eoneomitant  of  the 
power  to  appreciate  that  to  which  it  refers.  But,  to  draw*  our 
remarks  into  a  circle,  by  ending  where  they  began  ;  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  made  it  the  test  of  a  truthful  painting,  that  it  e.xcited  in 
its  beholders  emotions  similar  to  those  w  hich  the  objects  it  sought 
to  represent  would  call  up,  so  we  appeal  to  all  thoughtful  and 
feeling  minds,  by  the  emotions  these  volumes  awaken,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  not  poetry. 

The  varied  opinions  formed  of  Miss  Barrett  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  degrees  assigned  to  her  on  the  scale  of  excellence, 
reminds  one  of  what  is  said  by  John  Foster,  in  his  Journal, 
about  truth, — that  she  may  be  likened  to  a  beautiful  statue  seen 
by  a  crowd  of  spectators  at  many  different  angles  and  distances, 
and  therefore  appearing  to  each  one  differently  to  all  the  rest. 
In  order  to  come  near  enough  to  what  we  would  rightly 
behold,  let  us  consider  the  iispcct  under  which  their  author 
presents  these  poems  to  us  ;  let  us  examine  the  preface ;  if  it  be 
true  to  its  idea,  that  is  a  part  which  in  no  work  should  be  over¬ 
looked,  especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  the  truthful  voice 
of  the  writer — the  very  key  to  the  objects  and  aims  of  tlic 
after  pages.  Listen,  now,  to  w  hat  they  arc ;  of  licr  cxpres.sed 
design  in  individual  poems  we  may  speak  when  we  con¬ 
sider  them.  Now  hear  the  views  with  which,  as  a  poet,  she 
speaks  to  the  jiublic  : — 

If  it  were  not  presumptuous  language  on  the  lips  of  one  to 
whom  life  is  more  than  usually  uncertain,  my  favouiite  wish  for  this 
work  would  be,  that  it  be  received  by  the  public  as  a  step  in  the 
fight  track,  towards  a  future  indication  of  more  value  and  accepta¬ 
bility.  I  would  fain  do  better, — and  I  feel  us  il  I  might  do  better: 
I  aspire  to  do  better.  It  is  no  new  form  o(  the  nympholepsy  of 
poetry,  that  my  ideal  should  fly  before  me  ;  and  if  I  cry  out  too 
hopefully  at  sight  of  the  white  vesture  receding  between  the 
cypresses,  let  me  be  blamed  gently  if  justly.  In  any  case,  while  my 
poems  are  full  of  faults,  as  I  go  forward  to  my  critics  and  confess, 
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they  have  my  heart  and  life  in  them, — they  are  not  empty  shelled. 
If  it  must  be  said  of  me,  that  I  have  contributed  immemoruble  verses 
to  the  many  rejected  by  the  age,  it  cannot  at  least  be  said  that  I  have 
done  80  in  a  light  and  irresponsible  spirit.  Poetry  has  been  as 
serious  a  thing  to  me  us  life  itself;  and  life  has  been  a  very  serious 
thing  :  there  has  been  no  playing  at  skittles  for  me  in  either.  1 
never  mistook  pleasure  for  the  final  cause  of  poetry  ;  nor  leisure,  for 
the  hour  of  the  poet.  I  have  done  iny  work,  so  fur,  as  work — not  as 
mere  hand  and  head  work,  apart  from  the  personal  being,  but  as  the 

completest  expression  of  that  being,  to  which  1  could  attain, _ and 

as  work  I  offer  it  to  the  public, — feeling  its  short-comings  more 
deeply  than  any  of  my  readers,  because  measured  from  the  height  of 
iny  aspiration, — but  feeling  also  that  the  reverence  and  sincerity 
with  which  the  work  was  done,  should  give  it  some  protection  with 
the  reverent  and  sincere.’ — p.  xii. 

JVe  feel  tliat  this  preface  spreads  an  yEgis  over  its  writer; 
criticism,  at  least,  may  not  touch  her.  We  are,  indeed, 
deeply  moved,  as  the  image  glides  before  us  of  the  solitarv 
poetess,  the  love  of  her  glorious  art  rising  above  her  weakness 
and  her  weariness,  ‘as  a  flame,  tempest  swayed,’ — forgetting 
completely  the  toil  of  the  way  in  its  inspiring  end,  as  the 
Persian  Prince,  for  that  his  heart  was  full  of  the  ladv  of  his 
love,  overlooked  that  it  was  a  path  of  gold  lie  tram[)le(l,  iii 
bounding  to  her.  Well  may  we  resolve  against  our  iiido- 
lence  when  we  remember  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett.  \Vc 
think  upon  the  peaceful  people  whom  w  arriors  left  uncom|tiercd 
because  they  could  not  figlit  w  here  there  was  no  resistance ; 
of  Cocur  de  Lion  saying,  as  he  turned  his  weapon  from  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  ‘  I  cannot  strike  one  who  neither  trem¬ 
bles  nor  strives;’  of  virgins  unharmed  by  lions  in  their  hunger; 
of  Una,  side  in  her  wanderings;  of  all  images  that  figure  to  us 
the  might  of  gentleness,  the  greatness  of  humility,  as  we  read 
this  aspiration  and  appeal.  We  must  say  one  word  on  the 
allusion  they  contain, — and  which  is  repeated  in  several  of  the 
poems, — to  a  circumstance  necessary  to  be  considered  in  forming 
a  right  appreciation  of’  them,  —  the  impaired  health  of  the 
writer.  Tlicre  arc  few  entirely  unqualified  to  estimate  liow* 
a  weakened  frame  restrains  the  flights  of  mind ;  how 
thoughts,  amid  which,  at  other  times,  she  moves  as  in  her  home, 
seem  then  to  elude  her  grasp,  or  to  stifle  her  with  their  great¬ 
ness ;  to  be  unwieldy  when  she  would  pour  them  into  the 
mould  of  language,  and  intangible  when  she  would  array  them 
as  a  defence.  Then,  our  very  earnestness  of  desire  to  alter  the 
exact  idea,  seems  to  call  up  a  cloud  of  words  that  mock  us,  ami 
we  can  only  make  our  conception  visible  by  marking  oil’,  as 
it  were,  what  does  not  belong  to  it,  that  so  the  dweller 
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within  the  boundary  line  may  rise  upon  the  thoupht  of  the 
reader.  In  carefully  considering  these  ptKuns,  not  abstractedly, 
but  as  a  true  rettectiou  of  the  mind  of  their  author,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  their  having  been  wrought  through  a  mental  strength 
somewhat  borne  down  by  bodily  weariness,  will  explain,  and 
win  forbearance  for  those  passages,  which,  compared  with  hap¬ 
pier  parts,  seem  laboured  or  perplexing.  We  do  not  forget 
that  there  are  times  when  illness  repays  for  long  exhaustion,  l)y 
intervals  of  power;  when  it  seems  to  loosen  instead  of  tighten¬ 
ing  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  and  through  the  attenuation  of  the 
tenement,  the  spirit  takes  a  wider  range  beyond  it, — when  the 
power  to  embody  waits  on  the  power  to  coneeive, — when  words 
are  warmed  through  with  the  sunshine  of  feeling,  and  the 
felicities  of  language  weave  a  transparent  garb  for  the  subtle 
thought.  It  is  part  of  the  law'  of  eompensation,  and  of  such 
bright  seasons  these  volumes  afford  proof;  yet  they  may  claim 
forbearance  even  while  they  coinuiand  admiration,  for  the 
weight  of  indisposition  is  daily  felt,  and  its  periods  of  expan¬ 
sion  are  rare.  We  repeat,  the  strength  of  the  mind  is  here 
far  more  striking  than  the  weakness  of  the  body;  yet  these 
volumes  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  physehological  pheno¬ 
menon  as  truly  as  Mozart’s  ‘Requiem,’  or  Mrs.  llcinans’s 
‘Antique  (ireek  Lament.’  We  cannot  leave  this  subject  with¬ 
out  remarking  the  pure,  vigorous,  and  cheerful  tone  of 
thought  which  distinguishes  them.  There  is  no  repining;  life, 
whether  a  sad  or  joyous  season,  is  spoken  of  as  given  for  exer¬ 
tion  whose  results  end  not  with  time, — nay,  as  being  cheered 
by  the  toil  that  ennobles  it,  or,  better  still,  as  passed  in  peace 
through  Him  whose  it  is.  If  we  are  perplexed  in  choosing 
passages  in  proof,  it  is  by  their  number,  not  their  rareness. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  select  the  best  evidence,  but  enough  is  found 
in  this  noble  Sonnet  on  Work  : — 

*  What  are  wc  set  on  earth  for  ?  Say,  to  toil. 

Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines. 

For  all  the  heat  o’  the  day,  till  it  declines. 

And  death’s  mild  curfew’  shall  from  work  ussoil. 

God  did  anoint  thee  with  llis  odorous  oil. 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign  ;  and  he  assigns 
All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines, 

For  younger  fellow- workers  of  the  soil 
To  wear  for  amulets.  So  others  shall 
l  ake  patience,  labour,  to  their  heart  and  IiuihIh, 

From  thv  hands,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave  chcei: 

And  God’s  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 

The  lea>>t  flower,  with  a  brimming  cup,  may  stand. 

And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near. 
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We  have  been  surprised  occasionally  to  hear  persons  infer 
from  isolated  sentence's,  as  that  quotation  in  the  preface,  ‘  we 
learn  in  suffering;  what  we  teach  in  son^,*  or  those  lines  in  the 
‘  Vision  of  Poets,'  '  Knowledjje  by  sutt’eriii}'  entcretli,  and  life  is 
perfected  by  death,’  that  Miss  Barrett  thinks  mental  power  ne¬ 
cessarily  associated  with  pain, — that  the  vocation  of  a  poet  is 
one  of  much  sadness.  We  think  this  mij'ht  be  sutheiently  dis- 
pix)ved  by  her  poetic  art  having  been  her  seleeted  solace  through 
all  trial/(as  she  herself  says  in  the  dedication  to  her  father,  ‘if 
this  art  of  poetry  had  been  a  less  earnest  object  to  me,  it  must 
have  fallen  from  exhausted  hands  before  this  day’);  by  the 
self-evidence  that  one  who  can  so  sing  must  find  pleasure  in 
the  song;  but  at  least  she  must  be  believed  to  think  nobly  of 
her  vocation,  who  says  in  her  poem  on  The  dead  Pan :  — 

*  What  is  true,  and  just,  and  honest, 

What  is  lovely,  what  is  pure — 

All  of  praise  that  hath  adinonisht. 

All  of  virtue  shall  endure  ; 

These  are  themes  for  poet’s  uses. 

Stirring  nobler  than  the  Muses, 

Kre  Pan  was  dead.’ 

Our  space  will  permit  but  few  remarks  on  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Miss  Barrett’s  poetry.  We  must,  liowever, 
observe  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  a  devout  heart.  The  proof  of 
this  is,  not  that  religion  is  the  constant  theme  of  these  volutnes; 
on  the  contrary,  they  take  an  unusually  wide  range  of  topics, — 
but  that  human  passions,  daily  scenes,  common  interests,  arc 
viewed  from  a  point  which  the  religious  mind  alone  can  occupv. 
If,  as  Dr.  Arnold  said,  the  law  of  Christ  shoidd  rule  in  such 
wide  harmony  in  Christian  souls,  that  no  strange  discrepancy 
should  be  felt  in  passing  from  a  sick  room  to  the  work  of  every 
day,  we  may  welcome  another  name  among  the  writers,  whose 
most  earthly  page  moves  no  feeling  discordant  with  those  of  an 
hour  of  sacred  meditation.  Some  poets,  whose  w  ritings  we  can 
hardly  refuse  to  call  beautiful,  make  for  themselves  a  moral  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  which  the  forms  traced  glow’  with  radiance  and 
power ;  they  claim  from  us  unhealthy  sensibilities,  and  disquiet 
the  mind,  as  if  its  sense  of  beauty  harmonised  w  ith  two  opposing 
tyqHJs.  We  rejoice  that  Miss  Barrett  contrasts  with  these,  and 
that  she  docs  not  dwell  exclusively  on  religious  themes  ; — there 
is  abundant  store  of  works  for  those  w’ho  seek  expressly  religious 
edification.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  mission  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  poi't,  in  this  age,  is  more  to  the  world  than  to  the  Church, 
— rather  to  speak  of  earthly  things  in  a. religious  spirit  than  to 
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explain  sacred  tliiiigcs  to  tlie  devout ;  to  show  that  godliness  om- 
hniccs  all  thinj^s  rather  than  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  temple.  Is  it  not  ])art  of  the  working  of  a 
general  law,  that  in  a  day  when  Carlyle  and  others  systemati¬ 
cally  speak  of  earthly  enerjjies  by  terms  appertaininjij  to  powers 
that  are  not  of  the  earth,  we  should  have  a  Poet  who  paints 
the  wide  tliou«;h  passing  interests  of  man  in  colours  that 
liarmoiiizc  with  the  light  of  the  sanctuary?  ^liss  Barrett’s 
topics  roam  through  a  wide  field;  she  treads  it  with  a  firm 
step,  and  from  the  height  surveys  an  extended  territory,  won 
only  by  the  strong-minded.  But  her  foot-prints  have  a  woman's 
delicacy  of  outline,  however  high  they  ascend.  The  union  ex¬ 
hibited  of  clear  and  vigorous  tiiought,  of  sense,  which  it  were 
no  compliment  to  call  manly,  with  the  fine  feeling  of  beauty, 
the  delicacy  of  apprehension  which  can  pertain  but  to  woman, 
we  regard  as  one  symptom  among  many  less  pleasing  of  this 
age.  Having  had  first,  in  the  llosa  Matilda  or  Della  Ouscan 
school,  the  feminine  fragility,  and  then,  as  if  extremes  evoked 
each  other,  the  strong  purpose  without  the  grace  of  womanho(Ml 
V|i  Mary  Woolstoncraft,  we  now  behold  the  better  parts  of  each 
united  in — 

*  Perfect’  women,  *  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 

And  yet’  spirits  *  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light  ;’ 

and  are  ready  to  say  that  if  the  wild  weeds  must  precede  'the 
bright  cons’ 111  mate  dower,’  we  accept  of  all  rather  than  resign 
the  last. 

The  volumes  before  us  arc  the  habitual  voice  of  the  spirit — 
the  breathing  of  the  life  of  thought ;  not  the  result  of  occa¬ 
sional  and  strained  imagination, — not  done  on  a  sudden  call  to 
answer  a  fitful  purpose, — but,  as  tlieir  author  says,  'they  have 
her  heart  and  life  in  them,’ — '  they  are  the  complotest  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  being  to  whicli  she  couhl  attain.’  Perhaps  tliis 
truth,  this  life-like  emotion,  is,  with  their  variety  of  theme,  the 
cause  that  every  class  of  mind  finds  in  them  something  which 
strikes  its  peculiar  sympathies.  In  hearing  these  poems  spoken 
of,  we  have  found  that  almost  every  one  of  the  shorter  ones  has 
intelligent  admirers,  who  think  it  of  unrivalled  excel lence,-— 
others  may  be  beautiful,  but  this  superlative.  Miss  Barrett  is 
Roinetimes  accused  of  imitating  'rennyson,  but  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  contrast  is  far  more  striking  than  the  resemblance. 
We  have  not  time  to  point  out  instances  in  proof,  but  surely  the 
likeness  is,  at  most,  but  that  of  two  who  liave  studied  in  the 
same  school;  the  tinge  of  colouring  which,  as  in  the  (uise  of  the 
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many  dramatists  of  the  Elizabctheaii  a^c,  elinj^,  amid  a  thou¬ 
sand  strongly  iniirked  diftercuces  to  the  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

We  may  surprise  some  by  naming  conciseness  as  one  of  Miss 
Barrett's  distinguishing  excellencies.  We  mean  by  couciseuess 
fulness  of  meaning,  conveyed  in  few  and  simple  words:  and  if 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  it  is  no  less  the  soul  of  the  highest 
eloqueucc,  the  most  touching  pathos.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  more  careful  is  the  inspection  of  Miss  Barrett's  writings,  the 
more  incontrovertible  will  this  appear.  These  poems  have  two 
elements  of  conciseness,  each  in  itself  a  great  j)raise.  First, 
their  language  is,  as  it  were,  twin  with  the  thought ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  constructed  to  express  thought  exactly  as  it  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer, — to  mark  out  and  define  the  precise  thing 
she  means,  in  the  precise  aspect  it  wears  to  her, — not  giving  a 
vague  and  hazy  outline  of  her  design,  but  painting  it  out  clear 
and  individually  so  as  to  mark  off  the  finest  shade  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  most  kindred  thought.  This  is  alike  a 
result  and  cause  of  her  originality, — '  individuality  is  originality.' 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  whether  Miss  Barrett  possesses  this 
power,  express  in  few  er  words,  leaving  out  no  shade  of  meaning, 
the  greater  part  of  the  'l)(*ad  Pan,'  ‘Loved  Once,'  ‘Crooned 
and  Buried,’  &c. :  or  let  him  exert  his  power  of  comjiression 
on  the  ‘  Fourfold  As|)cct,'  any  half-stanza  of  which  might  be  the 
motto  for  a  long  discourse.  Deep  feeling,  no  less  than  high 
thought,  has  left  its  trace  on  these  wonderful  lines, — the 
heat  and  light,  inseparable  elements  in  the  fire  of  genius.  ‘  All 
deep  things,’  says  Carlyle,  ‘  arc  song.’ 

In  the  next  place,  ^liss  Barrett’s  conciseness  is  caused  by  her 
skill  in  the  use  of  symbols, — symbolic  language  being  often  the 
most  condensed  expression  of  thought.  The  analogies  which  her 
figurative  language  make  apparent,  perpetually  give  us  the  de¬ 
light  of  surprise  in  the  midst  of  familiarity.  ITnthonght  of  re¬ 
semblances  are  constantly  developed  from  old  figures, — 

*  New,  as  if  come  from  other  spheres, 

Yet  welcome,  as  if  loved  for  years.* 

It  is  of  the  similes  in  Coleridge's  prose  writings,  especially 
the  ‘  Friend,'  more  than  of  any  other,  that  Miss  Barrett’s  have 
often  reminded  us.  En  piusant,  we  may  just  mention  a  kindred 
power  in  another  writer,  which  lately  struck  us.  When  em¬ 
ploying  an  hour  with  the  volume  of  our  owui  George  Herbert, 
we  said  internally,  ‘  What  do  these  quaint  but  beautiful  images 
recall  to  us  ?' — and  after  reading  the  Sabbath,  the  Elixir,  Love 
Unknown,  &c.,  (to  which  we  appeal  in  favour  of  our  judgment,) 
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wc  replied,  ‘  It  is  certainly  of  something  kindred  in  spirit,  though 
widely  unlike  in  form,  in  Miss  Barrett’s  poems.* 

We  must  just  mention  this  lady’s  excellence  in  sketching 
risible  nature,  and  in  painting  human  emotion.  ’Fhc  former  is 
perhaps  the  most  nunarkahle,  when  we  remember  that  for  years 
she  never  put  her  foot  on  tlic  green  sward.  I  low  strongly  and 
truly  must  the  aspect  of  external  nature  have  impressecl  her,  to 
enable  her  to  describe  many  of  its  more  recondite  and  less  no¬ 
ticeable  graces,  as  she  does  !  Wc  have  scarcely  room  for  an 
example,  which  we  choose  for  its  brevity  : — 

*  What  u  day  it  was,  that  day  ! 

Hills  and  Vidcs  did  openly 
Seem  to  heave  and  throb  away. 

At  the  sight  of  the  great  sky  : 

And  the  silence,  as  it  stood 
In  the  glory’s  golden  flood, 

Audibly  did  bud — and  bud  ! 

*  Through  the  winding  hedgerows  green, 

How'  we  wandered,  I  and  you — 

With  the  bow'cry  tops  shut  in, 

And  the  gates  that  showed  the  view' ! 
h  How  we  talked  there  !  Tlirushes  soft 

i  8ang  our  pauses  out,  or  oft 

Bleatings  took  them  from  the  croft.’ 


^  Another  of  Miss  Barrett’s  characteristics,  is  a  spirit  of  gene¬ 
ralization  ; — law’,  in  the  Platonic  sense,  ruling  in  her  mind,  and 
leading  her  to  show  that  the  causes  which  originate  small  and 
daily  results,  arc  the  same  which  work  among  the  large  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  universe — or  to  draw  a  w  idc  moral  from  a  slight 
and  passing  circumstance — or  to  symbolize  universal  conditions 
of  existence,  or  principles  of  action,  by  minute  accidents :  as  in 
the  meaning  of  the  marble  silence  sleeping,  in  ‘  Lady  Geraldine’s 
Courtship  ;*  in  the  Sonnets  on  the  *  Seraph  and  Poet ‘  Past 
and  Future;*  ‘Irreparableness;*  ‘Tears;*  ‘Perplexed  Music;’ 
‘  Patience  taught  by  Nature;’  or,  as  w  hen  in  the  ‘  Koinance  of  the 
Page,*  she  makes  us  hear  in  the  wood,  by  the  slaughtered  page, 
the  convent  bell  tolling  for  the  dead  Abbess : — 


*  Dirge  for  abbess  laid  in  shroud, 
Sweepeth  over  the  shroudless  dead. 
Page  or  lady,  as  we  said. 

With  the  dews  upon  her  head. 

All  as  sad,  if  not  as  loud  ! 

IngemiscOy  ingemisco  ! 

Is  ever  a  lament  begun 
By  any  mourner  under  sun. 

Which,  ere  it  endeth,  suits  but  one?* 
Q  Q  2 
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Miss  Barrett’s  genius  appears  to  us  as  incontrovertible  in  her 
slighter  as  in  her  greater  productions — as  the  merest  frajjment 
of  diamond  which  reflects  a  sunbeam  is  as  truly  a  precious  gem, 
as  the  ‘  sea  of  light  ’  on  the  brow  of  a  sultan.  But  if  called  on 
for  our  weightiest  proof  of  her  genius,  we  should  probably  select 
her  personifleation  of  Lucifer,  in  the  Drama  of  Exile ;  though 
we  admit  the  portrayment  is  of  somewhat  unequal  merit,  and, 
— but  here  the  fault  may  lie  in  our  own  apprehension, — not  in 
perfect  keeping;  at  least  his  yearning  lament  for  his  Morning 
Star — his  grief,  even  to  tears,  for  his  dethronement  and  her  de¬ 
sertion,  seem  to  us  not  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  splendid  pas¬ 
sage  we  quote.  We  should  premise  that  the  ‘  Drama  of  Exile  ’  is 
the  longest  poem  in  the  volumes,  and  represents,  as  its  author 
says,  ‘the  new  and  strange  experience  of  the  fallen  humanity,  as 
it  went  forth  from  Paradise  into  the  wilderness,  with  a  peculiar 
reference  to  Eve’s  allotted  grief,  which,  considering  that  self- 
sacrifice  belonged  to  her  womanhood,  and  the  consciousness  of 
originating  the  Fall  to  her  oflence,  appeared  to  me  imperfectly 
apprehended  hitherto,  and  more  expressible  by  a  woman  than  a 
man.  There  was  room,  at  least,  for  lyrical  emotion  in  those  first 
steps  into  the  wilderness — in  that  first  sense  of  desolation  after 
wrath — in  that  first  audible  gathering  of  the  recriminating 
‘groan  of  the  whole  creation’ — in  that  first  darkening  of  the 
hills  from  the  recoiling  feet  of  angels — and  in  that  first  silence 
of  the  voice  of  God.  And  I  took  pleasure  in  driving  in,  like  a 
pile,  stroke  upon  stroke,  the  Idea  of  Exile — admitting  Lucifer 
as  an  extreme  Adam,  to  represent  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  sin 
and  loss,  that  it  might  be  strong  to  bear  up  the  contrary  idea  of 
the  heavenly  love  and  purity.’  The  belief  of  Lucifer  that  his  ori¬ 
ginal  beauty  is  not  all  departed,  lingering  as  an  echo  of  its  reality, 
making  more  visible  the  depth  of  evil  which  closes  out  all  love 
and  beauty  from  him,  seems  to  us  very  fine ;  but  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  this  personation,  we  leave  it  to  the  per¬ 
ception  of  our  readers : — 

‘  Adam,  Perhaps  a  fallen  angel.  Who  shall  say  ! 

Lucifer,  Who  told  thee,  Adam  ? 

Adam,  Thou  !  Tlie  prodigy 

Of  thy  vast  brows  and  melancholy  eyes, 

WTiich  comprehend  the  heights  of  some  great  fall. 

I  think  that  thou  hast  one  day  worn  a  crown 
Under  the  eyes  of  God. 

Lucifer.  And  why  of  God  ? 

Adam.  It  were  no  crown  else  !  Verily,  T  think 
Thou*rt  fallen  far.  1  had  not  vesterday 
Said  it  so  surely ;  hut  I  know  to-day 
Grief  by  grief,  sin  by  sin. 
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Lucifer,  A  crown  by  a  crown. 

Adam.  Ay,  mock  me  !  now  I  know  more  than  1  knew. 
Now  I  know  thou  art  fallen  below*  hope 
Of  final  re-ascent. 

Lucifer.  Because  ? 

Adam.  Because 

A  spirit  who  expected  to  see  God, 

Tliough  at  the  last  point  of  a  million  years. 

Could  dare  no  mockery  of  a  ruined  man 

Such  as  this  Adam.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

¥  ♦ 

Eve.  Speak  no  more  with  him, 

Beloved  ;  it  is  not  good  to  speak  with  him. 

*  *  *  Being  bereft. 

We  would  be  alone.  Go  ! 

Lucifer.  Ah !  ye  talk  the  same 

All  of  you, — spirits  and  clay— go,  and  depart ! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  yet  I  was  not  fashioned  out  of  clay. 

Look  on  me,  w’oman !  Am  I  beautiful  ? 

Eve.  Thou  hast  a  glorious  darkness. 

Lucifer.  Nothing  more  ? 

Eve.  I  think  no  more. 

Lucifer.  False  heart,  thou  thinkest  more  ! 

Thou  canst  not  choose  hut  think,  as  I  praise  God, 
Unwillingly  hut  fully,  that  I  stand 
Most  absolute  in  beauty.  As  yourselves 
Were  fashioned  very  good  at  best,  so  we 
Sprang  very  beauteous  from  the  creant  Word 
Which  thrilled  around  us  ;  God  himself  being  moved. 
When  that  august  work  of  a  perfect  shape. 

His  dignities  of  sovran  angel-hood. 

Swept  out  into  the  universe  ;  divine 

With  thunderous  movements,  earnest  looks  of  gods. 

And  silver-solemn  clash  of  cymbal  wings. 

Whereof  I  was,  in  motion  and  in  form, 

A  part  not  poorest.  And  yet — yet,  perhaps. 

This  beauty  w’hich  I  speak  of  is  not  here. 

As  God's  voice  is  not  here ;  nor  even  my  crown — 

I  do  not  know.  What  is  this  thought  or  thing 
Which  I  call  beauty  ?  Is  it  thought  or  thing  ? 

Is  it  a  thought  accepted  for  a  thing  ? 

Or  both  ?  or  neither  ?  A  pretext — a  word  ? 

Its  meaning  flutters  in  me  like  a  flame 
Under  my  own  breath  ;  my  perceptions  reel 
For  evermore  around  it,  and  fall  off. 

As  if  it  were  too  holy. 

Eve.  Which  it  is. 

Adam.  The  essence  of  all  beauty  I  call  love. 

The  attribute,  the  evidence,  and  end. 
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The  consummation  to  the  inward  sense. 

Of  l)cauty' apprehended  from  without, 

I  still  call  love.  As  form,  when  colourless. 

Is  nothing  to  the  eye  ;  that  pine-tree  there. 

Without  its  black  and  green,  l)eing  all  a  blank  ; 

So,  without  love,  is  beauty  undiscemed 
In  man  or  angel.  Angel !  Rather  ask 
What  love  is  in  thee,  what  love  moves  to  thee. 

And  what  collateral  love  moves  on  with  thee ; 

Then  shidt  thou  know  if  thou  art  beautiful. 

«  « 

Lucifer,  I  scon\  you  that  ye  wail. 

•  ♦  ♦  Yet  one  erv 

I,  too,  w'ould  drive  up,  like  a  column  erect. 

Marble  to  marble,  from  my  heart  to  heaven; 

A  monun^nt  of  anguish,*  to  transpierce 
And  overtop  your  vapoury  complaints. 

Expressed  from  feeble  woes ! 

Earth- Spirits  !  I  wail,  I  wail ! 

Lucifer,  For,  O  ye  heavens,  ye  are  my  witnesses 
That  /,  struck  out  from  nature  in  a  blut. 

The  outcast  and  the  mildew  of  things  good, 

♦  ♦  4c 

Was  made  by  God  like  others.  * 

*  *  Ha!  ye  think. 

White  angels  in  your  niches,  1  repent ; 

And  would  tread  down  luy  own  offences,  back 
To  scrN’ice  at  the  footstool !  That's  read  wrong  ; 

I  cr>’,  as  the  beast  did,  that  I  may  cry — 
Expansive,  not  appealing  !  Fallen  so  deep 
Against  the  sides  of  this  prodigious  pit, 

I  ery — cry  !  dashing  out  the  hands  of  wail. 

On  each  side,  to  meet  anguish  everywhere ; 

And  to  attest  it  in  the  ecstacy 
And  exaltation  of  a  woe  sustained 

Heeause  provoked  and  chosen. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

M  y  curse  catch  at  you  strongly,  body  and  soul  ; 
And  He  find  no  redemption,  nor  the  wing 
Of  seraph  move  your  way.  And  yet  rejoice! 
Rejoice !  because  ye  have  not  set  in  you 
This  bate,  which  shull  pursue  you  ;  tins  fire-bate. 
Which  glares  without,  because*  it  burns  within; 
Which  kills  from  ashes  ;  this  potential  hate. 
Wherein  I,  angel,  in  antagonism 
To  God  and  His  reflex  beatitudes. 

Moan  ever  in  the  central  universe. 

With  the  great  woe  of  striving  against  love  ; 

And  gasp  for  space  amid  the  infinite. 

And  toss  for  rest  amid  the  desertness. 
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Self-orphaned  by  my  will,  and  self-elect 

To  kingship  of  resistant  agony 

Toward  the  good  round  me ;  hating  good  and  love, 

And  willing  to  hate  good  and  to  hate  love, 

And  willing  to  will  on  so  evermore ; 

Scorning  the  past,  and  damning  the  to-come. 

Go,  and  rejoice !  1  curse  you  !  [Lucifer  vanishes.* 

The  effect  of  this  is  injured  by  the  impossibility  of  extracting 
the  whole  passage;  yet  here  is  not  wholly  lost  the  climax — 
the  accumulation  of  scorn  and  woe,  which  reminds  one  of  power 
of  the  same  kind  iii  the  ‘  Prometheus  Hound’  of  /Eschylus.  We 
can  give  but  one  more  extract  from  the  *  Drama  of  Exile,’ — it 
is  part  of  the  address  of  Christ,  w  hen  he  appears  in  vision  to 
reinstate  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  sovereignty  over  earth  and  its 
agencies : — 


*  *  *  Ponder  it ! 

Tins  regent  and  sublime  humanity. 

Though  fallen,  exceeds  you.  This  shall  film  your  sun  ; 
Shall  Imnt  your  lightning  to  its  lair  of  cloud  ; 

Turn  back  your  rivers,  footpath  all  yo\ir  seas  ; 

Lay  flat  your  forests  ;  master,  with  a  look. 

Your  lion  at  his  fasting,  and  fetch  down 
Your  eagle  flying.  *  * 

*  *  Tlierefore,  over  you. 

Accept  this  sceptre  ;  therefore  be  content 
To  minister  with  voluntary  grace. 

And  melancholy  pardon,  every  rite 
And  service  in  you  to  this  sceptred  hand. 

He  ye  to  man  as  angels  Ikj  to  God — 

Servants  in  pleasure,  singers  of  delight ; 

Suggesters  to  his  soul  of  higher  things 
Than  any  of  your  highest.  So,  at  last. 

He  shall  look  round  on  you,  with  lids  too  straight 
To  hold  the  grateful  tears,  and  thank  you  well ; 

And  bless  you  when  he  prays  his  secret  pmyers. 

And  praise  you  when  he  sings  his  open  songs. 

For  the  clear  song-note  he  has  learnt  in  you. 

Of  purifying  sweetness  ;  and  extend 
Across  your  head  his  golden  fantasies. 

Which  glorify  you  into  soul  from  sense  ! 

Go,  serve  him,  for  such  price.  That  not  in  vain  ; 

Nor  yet  ignobly  ye  shall  ser\'e.  I  place 
My  w’ord  here  for  an  oath — mine  oath  for  act 
To  be  hereafter.  In  the  name  of  which 
Perfect  redemption  and  perpetual  grace 
I  bless  you,  through  the  hope  and  through  the  peace 
Which  are  mine,  to  the  love  which  is  myself.' 
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We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  Miss  l^arrett’s  allowed  faults. 
Tn  the  first  place,  a  passage  here  and  there, — as  the  conclusion 
of  the  8on{?  of  the  Nijrhtinjrale,  in  the  Drama  of  Exile,  and  part 
of  that  of  the  Morning  Star,  in  the  same  poi  m,  is  pronounced 
perfectly  unintelligible.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  in  futun* 
editions  the  author  may  make  the  ideas  intended  to  he  expresstnl, 
more  perspicuous ;  in  the  mean  time  they  are  not  to  onr  appre¬ 
hension,  meaningless.  Perhaps  the  excuse  u  hich  Foster  made 
for  Coleridge,  and  which  in  the  Friend,  and  the  HiographUi 
IJteraria  Coleridge  makes  for  himself,  is  in  some  degree 
applicable  to  them  ;  that  there  are  ideas  which  dwell  beyond 
the  region  assigned  to  language,  and  to  which  therefore  lan- 
piage  can  furnish  no  full  expression, — broken  steps,  the  lamp 
which  guides  from  one  to  another,  being  borne  by  the  reader 
himself.  Another  compljiint  is  directed  against  the  occasional 
use  of  Greek  words,  which,  in  English  composition  is  held 
inadmissible,  or  such  as  ought  to  be  introduced  rarely,  and 
only  on  very  special  occasions.  This  rule  is  a  sound  one,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  give  judgment  against  our  author  for  its 
violation.  There  is  also  fault  found  w  ith  her  use  of  a  few  adjei  - 
tives  as  if  they  included  the  meaning  of  both  adjective  and  sub¬ 
stantive,  as  ‘  Human’ — in  the  title  of  one  of  Miss  Barrett’s  most 
generally  acceptable  poems,  ‘The  Cry  of  the  Human.’  AVe 
presume  this  arises  from  her  wish  to  give  the  most  condensed 
form  to  a  comprehensive  idea; — where  her  power  do.s  not 
answer  to  her  w  ill,  we  can  imagine  her  in  her  resolve  for  pro¬ 
gressive  excellence,  regarding  this  and  other  ditticulties,  in  the 
spirit  of  Penn’s  reply  to  his  threateners  with  imprisonment, 
‘  Friend,  thy  strength  shall  never  equal  my  patience.’ 

Perhaps,  however,  the  loudest  complaint  concerns  the 
rhymes.  We  acknowledge  that  though  some  arc  of  unsur¬ 
passed  sweetness,  they  do  not  always  pass  muster  either  to  cm* 
or  ear.  One  of  the  most  faulty  in  this  respect, — amusingly  faulty 
we  have  heard  it  called, — ‘  The  Wine  of  Cyprus,’ — has  however, 
a  magnificent  and  llowing  rythm,  that  seems  to  smile  defiance 
at  strictures;  and  bears  us  on,  like  a  breeze  over  the  billows,— 
though  there  are  mingled  with  it  touches  of  deep  pathos,  as  if 
some  way-mark  of  past  suffering  rose  above  the  w  ave. 

We  hope  again  to  meet  Miss  Barrett,  when  her  aspirations 
for  advance  in  her  art  have  been  more  than  realised ;  and  w  heu 
she  has  won  a  yet  higher  place  among  the  imperishable  names 
of  her  country.  It  is  now*  more  than  two  years  since  the 
volumes  before  us  were  published.  Doubtless  the  time  will 
come  when  that  period  for  exertion,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn, 
of  amended  health,  will  be  nobly  accounted  for.  If  in  our 
present  parting  we  may  venture  to  express  a  wish  as  to  the 
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future  direction  of  her  powers ;  it  would  be  that  some  thrillinj; 
incidents  of  our  History  might  be  treated  by  one,  so  capable 
of  ‘  stirring  tlie  soul  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  ;*  and 
that  whatev'cr  she  may  decide  on  this  point, — slie  would  present 
to  the  public  more  of  her  thoughts  in  the  form  of  prose,  a 
vehicle  possessing  facilities  at  least  different  to  those  of  verse, 
and  perhaps  better  than  even  verse  adapted  to  some  iiuxles 
of  lofty  tlionght.  AVe  think  this  wish  must  be  echoed  by  every 
one  who  can  appreciate  the  graces  of  her  exquisite  preface, — 
which  like  her  verse,  presents  a  form  of  beauty  undiscerned 
before. 

It  has  occasionally  happened  to  us  to  feel  surprise  at  the 
temerity  of  critics,  in  composedly  ])arcelling  out  blame  to  every 
quality  of  authors,  the  coast  line  of  whose  intellect,  the  entire 
extent  of  their  own,  would  not  fathom.  Ilow’  many  spirited 
reviews  would  sutler  total  change  if  re-fashioned  on  the  Platonic 
maxim, — ‘understand  a  mau^s  ignorance  before  yon  attempt 
to  judge  his  understauding !’  Hut  the  eil'ort  to  do  justice  to 
an  author,  sometimes  involves  presumption, — and  in  many 
cases  we  feel,  that  the  mind,  which  from-  the  height  of  its 
aspiration,  looks  down  on  all  attained  success,  must  yet  perceive 
the  lines  of  beauty  it  has  designed  with  more  exquisite  appre¬ 
ciation  than  its  critic.  We  shall,  however,  be  not  ill-satislied  if 
we  succeed  in  suggesting  these  poems  as  a  realm  of  thought,  to 
those  who  may  penetrate  more  deeply  into  its  riches,  than 
ourselves ;  and  in  any  case,  may  know  the  joy  of  the  humble, — 
reverence  for  the  high, — for 

*  Tlierc  is  delight 

In  praising,  though  the  praiser  sit  alone 

And  see  tlie  praised  far  off  him,  far  above.* 


Art.  V . — Report  of  a  Discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby^ 
terian  Church  in  Ireland,  on  Monday,  July  7,  184r),  on  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  two  Memorials  from  Belfast  and  Derry. 

On  every  hand  the  voluntary  principle  is  making  progress. 
Practically  or  theoretically  it  bids  fair  to  become  universal  among 
Protestant  churches.  In  several  cases  where  it  is  most  stoutly 
repudiated  it  is,  nevertheless,  practically  adopted,  and  most 
vigorously  worked..  We  can,  therefore,  well  afford,  and  that 
too  with  no  small  amusement,  to  hear  good  men  disclaim  the 
very  principle  which  is  their  only  support,  and  on  which  they  have 
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to  cast  themselves  to  escape  the  squeezing  and  crushing  of 
their  ‘  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers.^  Yet  it  is  not  quite 
consistent  to  eat  the  bread  which  this  principle  provides,  and 
then  to  lift  up  their  voice  against  it. 

In  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle  is  working  its  way.  It  is  taking  fast  hold  of  the 
minds  of  intelligent  and  thinking  men.  The  recently  increased 
endowment  of  Maynooth  has  added  to  its  power,  and  acce¬ 
lerated  its  course.  That  event  led  during  the  past  year  to  a 
discussion  of  the  voluntary  question  in  the  ‘  Londonderry  Sen¬ 
tinel,’  the  great  organ  of  Church  and  State  in  that  city.  The 
Editor,  who  had  thrown  dow  n  the  gauntlet  and  gallantly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  readiness  to  ‘break  a  lance’  with  an  opponent,  after 
some  smart-tighting,  w^as  however  compelled  abruptly  to  (juit 
the  field  his  lance  broken,  and  his  panoply  sadly  battered. 

And — a  new  thing  under  the  sun — somewhere  about  the  same 
time,  two  memorials  were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  I'resbvterian  Church,  one  from  Belfast  and  the  other  from 
Derry,  praying  that  body  ‘to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking 
immediate  steps  to  render  the  ministers  of  your  communion  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  state  endowments  :’  or,  as  the  Derry  memorial 
expresses  it,  ‘  to  abandon,  or  rather  refuse  any  longer  to  accept 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  commonly  called  Regium  Donum* 
The  Belfast  memorial  took  the  ground  of  expediency  on  which 
to  rest  its  prayer.  The  state  has,  by  the  endowment  of  May¬ 
nooth,  made  ‘provision’  for  ‘the  maintenance  and  propagation 
in  these  realms,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,’  and 
‘  can  no  longer  be  justly  regarded  by  any  of  the  churches  of  the 
lleformatiou  in  these  countries  as  their  auxiliary  in  contending  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  therefore  all  such  churches 
established  and  endowed,  should,  the  one  ‘  withdraw  from  its 
alliance;’  the  other  refuse  its  bounty,  lest  by  continuing  to 
receive  its  support,  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
sanetiou  its  principle,  or  in  any  degree  render  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  bear  elheient  and  faithful  testimonv  to  the  truth,  and 
theirhy  expose  themselves  to  the  reproaeh  of  men,  and  the 
righteous  displeasure  of  God.’ 

The  Derr}’  memorial  is  more  decided,  but  not  so  explicit  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  establishment  principle  as  wc  could  wish; 
yet  we  have  reason  to  know*  that  the  memorialists  are  thorough 
voluntaries.  They  sav  that  the  ^lavnooth  bill  cannot  be 
consistently  ‘  op[)08cd  by  those  religious  bodies,  who  arc 
themselves  endowed  by  the  state  :’  that  the  ‘  withdrawmciit  hy 
the  state  of  all  grants  now  given  for  religious  uses,  would  place 
all  parties  on  a  just  aud  equal  footing:’  that  thus  ‘the  ladder 
would  be  removed  by  which  Homan  catholics  can  climb  to  power 
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and  ascendancy and  that  from  these  chan§:es  ‘  there  would  re¬ 
sult  no  loss  to  the  cause  of  vital  Christianity,  but,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  great  gain.'  These  are  liberal, 
enlightened,  noble  sentiments.  But  were  we  the  memorialists, 
we  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  declaring,  that  we  believe 
all  state  support  and  state  alliance  for  the  cliurclies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  unscriptural  and  wicked,  impugning  and  contra¬ 
vening  the  will  of  Christ  our  King;  and  that  the  endowment 
of  truth  is  as  bad  as  the  endowment  of  error,  nay,  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  infinitely  worse.  IIowe»er,  the  presentation  of 
these  memorials  produced  a  'discussion'  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly:  a  discussion  of  a.  question  never  before  we  believe,  at 
least  since  the  reception  of  regium  donums  mooted  in  that 
body.  Counsellor  Gibson,  of  Belfast,  presented  the  memorial 
from  that  town,  and  supported  it  in  a  speech  of  some  length. 
He  took  his  stand  on  the  principle  on  wliich  his  memorial  was 
based — the  principle  of  expediency.  His  speech  is  therefore,  in 
our  view,  a  failure.  The  state  is  no  longer  the  ally  of  the  truth  ; 
it  is  everywhere  runniug  away  from  the  battle  of  the  Lord;  it 
is  subsidising  error;  it  is  fostering  in  its  bosom  the  most  anta- 
gouist  principles.  The  church  is  represented  as  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  Beloved ;  but  were  she  to  '  direct  her  looks  to  one 
who  sought  to  rob  her  of  her  right — to  the  regards  of  her  Lord 
and  Master,  and  to  separate  her  from  his  case,  would  not  the 
latter  leave  her  in  his  anger,'  &c.  But  have  Mr.  Gibson  and  his 
fellow  memorialists  been  sleeping  up  to  the  period  of  the  May- 
nooth  endowment  bill  ?  Were  they  not  aware  of  the  endowment 
of  Arianism  in  Ireland,  Puseyisrn  in  F]nglan(l,  of  the  patron¬ 
age  of  paganism  in  India,  and  of  Romanism  in  Lower  Canada? 
Have  they  only  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  their  eyes  to  look 
alwut  them?  There  exists,  we  confidently  aver,  there  exists  no 
reason  now  for  the  refusal  of  regium  donum  by  the  General  Assem- 
hly  which  has  not  always  existed.  Are  Mr.  Gibson  and  his 
friends  in  a  pet,  because  the  '  Irish  Presbyterian  church  cannot 
hope  to  be  the  favoured  child  of  the  state,  or  long  to  enjoy  any 
of  its  bounty  ?’  If  not,  w  hy  is  it  they  have  now  come  lorward 
as  men  who  have  made  new  discoveries,  when  these  fresh  reve¬ 
lations  happen  to  be  state  facts,  always  spread  out  palpably  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes?  What  is  the  increased  endowment  of  May- 
nootli  a  single  fact  added  to  the  many  of  the  same  sort  long 
previously  existing?  Perhaps  these  friends  are  now  beginning 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  found  in  bad  company  Certainly,  a 
nian  of  character  will  not  relish  this.  We  commend  the  spirit, 
but  would  rather  see  them  eschewing  badness  itself. 

Hr.  Carlile,  the  moderator  of  the  assembly,  left  the  chair 
and  proceeded  to  reply  to  Mr.  Gibson.  Of  Dr.  Carlile  we  wish 
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to  8|)CHk  respectfully.  For  piety,  extensive  information  and 
j'ood  sense  he  has  no  superior  in  his  church.  We  have 
often  listened  with  delight,  spite  of  his  awkwaril  manner,  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  which  proceed  out  of  his  mouth.  Hut  on 
this  occasion  his  good  sense  failed  him.  We  speak  mode¬ 
rately  when  we  call  his  speech  miserable.  The  sum  suh- 
stanee  of  his  reasoning  is,  that  the  question  of  voluntary  sup¬ 
port  is  one  for  the  people  alone,  not  for  the  ministers  (!!!); 
that  were  terms  attached  to  the  reeeiving  of  rtr/iuin  donum,  the 
question  would  be  theirs  alone  [are  there  no  terms  attiudied  to 
the  receiving  it?]  ;  that  it  is  an  unchristian  thing  to  endow' 
error ;  that  should  they  throw  aw  ay  their  bounty  it  would  go  to 
the  endowment  of  Maynooth, — ‘  should  we,^  he  adds,  ‘  throw 
away  Jt35,0(X)  because  Roman  Catholics  gained  i:^80,(K)0?^ — 
that  should  they  depend  for  support  on  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster,  there  might  be  some  enemies  of  Christ  in  Ulster,  and 
Mo  receive  support  from  enemies  of  Christ  was  more  withering 
and  blasting  than  to  receive  any  payment  from  the  hands  of 
government'  !  !  !  Cicntle  reader,  this  is  Dr.  C'arlile's  reasoning; 
and  if  you  believe  not  us,  read  the  report  of  the  *  Discussion.' 

The  Rev.  James  Denham,  of  Derry,  however,  came  directly 
to  the  point.  His  met  Mr.  Gibson's  reasonings  thus: 

‘  As  to  the  principle  that  it  was  wrong  and  sinful  to  lake  aid  from 
a  party  of  men  who,  like  their  statesmen,  had  given  support  to 
Popery,  he  asked,  was  there  any  one  man,  or  any  one  church,  or  any 
one  missionary  society,  who  would  act  on  that  principle  ;  w'ho  would 
refuse  from  any  man  or  party  a  sum  of  money  for  good  purposes, 
because  such  party  had  given  aid  to  build  a  Romish  chapel  or 
college  ?  He  believed  no  persons  would  think  of  refusing  for  such  a 

reason . if  the  memorialists  themselves  would  not  refuse 

money  for  a  church,  or  a  missionary  society,  from  such  a  motive,  was 
it  not  most  inconsistent  to  come  and  ask  the  ministers  of  their  body, 
for  such  reasons,  to  throw  away  the  means  of  their  support?’ 

Right :  Jiud  ns  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gibson's  expediency  speech 
perfectly  conclusive. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  among  many  otlicr  things  silly 
and  wise,  said,  ‘the  government  may  or  may  not  be  the  auxiliary 
of  the  true  church  ;  no  proof  has  been  given  that  it  is  not ;  it 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  inclining  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  atlirm  and  we  believe  that  we  are  the  true  Church,  and  are 
we  not  endowed  by  government?  The  government  gives  us 
more  in  proportion  to  our  numbers  than  it  gives  to  what  we  con¬ 
sider  a  false  church ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  same  ratio  are  we  to 
regard  the  state  as  more  favourable  to  the  true  Church  than  to 
a  false  one  ' !  !  Is  this  moral  philosophy,  Mr.  Molyneaux?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  common  sense.  Much  of  his  reasoning  is  of 
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the  same  character.  Another  choice  specimen  is  as  follows  : 
‘Mr.  (libson  liad  said  that  the  government  is  tlic  enemy  of  the 
true  Church,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  receive  any  support 
from  its  enemy.  That  is,  if  w  e  possess  any  advantage,  and  if  wc 
are  to  struggle  w  ith  our  enemies,  we  must  weaken  ourselves  and 
add  to  their  strength  before  we  begin  the  conflict.’  There  is 
much  to  the  same  purpose.  The  only  scrap  of  argument  in  the 
speech  is  a  reference  to  Ezra  and  Nchemiali.  Were  they  ‘  to  be 
denounced  in  receiving  assistance  from  an  eastern  monarch,  who 
was  a  heathen,  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  again  erect  its  ruined 
temple  for  the  worship  of  the  true  (lodV’  Certainly  not;  but 
it  is  for  Mr.  Gibson,  not  for  the  consistent  voluntary,  to  answer 
this:  Ezra  and  Ts'ehcmiah,  thougli  living  under  a  national  dispen¬ 
sation,  did  nothing  that  infringed  the  principles  of  the  strictest 
voluntaryism.  TIjey  received  what  the  king  gave  of  his  ‘own 
proper  good,’  and  out  of  the  ‘royal  treasure.’  lie  gave  of  his 
otmiy  and  gave  freely, 

TheKhv.  Dr.  Stew  art  referred  to  the  same  point,  but  with 
uo  better  effect.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rrowii  ‘  held  to  the  principle 
of  the  Jincient  covenanters,  that  the  state  was  bound  to  support 
the  truth,  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  error;’  and  yet 
he  denounces  ‘Popery’  as  having  been  ‘always  adverse  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty.’  Rut  with  Dr.  Rrowii,  civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  probably  the  liberty  of  the  true  kirk  to  tyrannise  over 
and  crush  all  dissidents  from  her  doctrine  and  government, — to 
extirpate  ‘  independency,  popery,  and  ])rclatcy.’ 

.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  while  expressing  his  general  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  members  of  the  assemblv,  did  not  enter  at  all 
on  the  argument,  but  delivered  a  speech  expressive  of  some 
apprehensions  as  to  the  probable  course  of  alfairs,  but  of  firm 
faith  in  God,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  that  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  Ireland  would  ever  bear  a  faithful  testimony  to 
the  trutli,  trusting  not  to  an  earthly  arm  for  support,  but, 
under  God,  to  the  purity  of  tlieir  |)rinciples,  and  looking  to 
the  sympathy  of  their  brethren  in  the  Lord  of  all  denominations, 
which  they  would  find  ‘  more  sustaining  far,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  than  any  favour  which  might  be  extended  to  them  by 
courts  and  parliament.’ 

Mr.  Gibson’s  reply  to  the  various  speeches  of  Ins  clerical 
opponents  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of  argument  to  his  introduc- 
ductory  address.  There  is  no  sound  argument  in  either.  He 
failed  to  make  out  a  good  case.  He  Inid  taken  a  false,  and  there¬ 
fore  untenable,  position.  lie  made,  he  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  advocates  of  Rergiurn-donum.  Tliey  looked  on  him 
and  the  memorialists  as  very  silly  men  in  asking  them  to  part 
with  their  money ;  and  as  to  the  scheme  of  tlie  memorialists, 
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their  sustentatioii  hv  which  .€50,0(X)  were  to  be  raised  for 
the  support  of  their  ministers  instead  of  the  jC83,000  of  doKum^ 
it  was  *  utopian*  and  'perfectly  visionary.'  The  donum  'doubled, ’ 
Dr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Molyneaux  would  prefer  to  its  bein;; 
‘taken  away  alto{]jether.’  And,  indeed,  the  memorialists  do 
appear  in  a  position  not  a  little  absurd  when  they  stand 
before  the  assembly  and  say,  '  Reverend  fathers  and  brethren, 
we  think  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  receive  rt^ginm  donum^  give  it 
up,  and  we  herewith  present  a  plan  by  Avhicli  we  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  support  you  better  than  you  are  supported  at  present.' 
The  reverend  fathers  naturally  enough  reply, — ‘  Give  up  our 
Donum — Give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty!'  Do  you 
think,  'intelligent'  men  as  you  are,  that  >ve  are  so  'foolish'  jis 
'to  place  dependence  on'  your  'statement?'  Jyhy  should  we 
give  up  our  donum?  'Oh,’  say  the  memorialists,  'the  govern¬ 
ment  is  endowing  Popery, — they  are  giving  .€30, (XX)  a-year 
to  Maynooth.'  'And,'  reply  their  reverences,  'are  we  theretore 
to  prevent  them  endowing  truth?  Recause  they  do  wrong  in 
one  case,  are  >ve  to  hinder  them  doing  right  in  another?'  AVe 
never  before  heard  ‘such  a  specimen  of  logic'  as  this. 

And  then,  as  Mr.  Gibson  admitted  that  it  was  right  for 
government  to  provide  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  for  jails  and 
workhouses,  he  completely  nullified  his  own  reasoning.  He 
bereft  it  of  what  semblance  of  strength,  (and  semblance  was 
all)  which  it  previously  possessed.  It  were  '  monstrous  per¬ 
secution'  he  says,  to  refuse  to  make  such  provision.  On  this 
admission  Dr.  Stewart  fastens.  He  properly  admits  the  'mon¬ 
strous  persecution'  in  ease  of  not  'allowing  the  inmates  of  jails 
and  workhouses  to  receive  instruction ;'  but  '  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  pay  those  who  instructed  them.’  It  is  '  part 
and  pm*cl  of  the  same  evil ;’  as  the  '  establishment  of  Po¬ 
pery.'  Very  true;  the  principle  in  both  is  precisely  the  same. 
And  how  ^Ir.  (iibson,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  a  lawyer, 
could  fail  to  perceive  this,  is  perfectly  Jistounding. 

The  discussion  may  do  good,  if  it  only  served  to  stir  up 
thought.  Rut  the  truth  on  the  great  question  was  not  pre- 
seuted  to  the  Assembly.  The  argument  for  voluntaryism,  and 
against  church  establishments,  and  government  endowments, 
was  neither  exhibited  nor  grappled  with.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Derry  Memorialists,  at  least,  had  not  a 
better  representative  in  the  Assembly — one  who  would  have 
taken  his  stand  on  high  scripture  ground,  and  denounced  all 
state  support  for  religion,  as  opposed  to  political  justice,  and  to 
the  laws  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

In  closing,  we  have  one  question  to  put  to  the  judgment,  and 
conscience  of  the  memorialists,  and  which  we  hope  they  will 
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consider.  It  is  this :  is  it  consistent  or  rij^ht  for  \ou  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  state  endowment  of  religion  in  worda,  and  to  sustain 
it  iu  deeds? — to  pu/l  with  the  one  hand,  and  to  up 

with  the  other  ? — to  declare  that  regium  donum  is  scriptnrally 
wrong  and  politically  unjust,  and  yet  to  aid  in  upholding  it  ?~ 
^to  aver  that  state  churches  arc  not  churches  of  Christ,  and  yet 
to  give  the  whole  weight  of  your  character  and  influence  to 
support  and  perpetuate  them?  ‘We  speak  iis  uuto  wise  men, 
judge  ye  what  we  say.' 

^ - 

U( 

Art,  VI. — Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  editor  of ‘The  Dictionary  of  Greek 

and  Homan  Antiquities.*  Parts  i — xvi.  Svo.  Taylor  and  Wal- 
*  ton,  London. 

In  the  brief  review  of  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An¬ 
tiquities,  inserted  in  this  journal  in  the  month  of  November, 
1BI3,  we  noticed  the  first  four  parts  of  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Homan  Biography  and  ^Mythology.’  In  that  review  we  sue- 
cinctly  indicated  the  principles  on  which  these  works  were  con¬ 
structed  ;  and  bestowed  our  warniest  commendation  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  learned  and  respected  editor,  and  his  band 
of  able  coadjutors,  had  prosecuted  their  onerous  task.  In  that 
article  we  stated  the  impossibility  of  satisfactorily  exhibiting,  in 
the  shape  of  a  review,  the  just  value  and  importance  of  works  of 
this  encyclopajdical  character,  whether  in  the  way  of  analysis  of 
their  contents,  or  the  selection  of  adequate  specimens.  That 
impossibility  prevents  our  now  doing  anything  more  than  re¬ 
porting  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  publication  of 
the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy and  reiterating,  which  we  do  very  sincerely,  the  praises 
which  we  then  bestowed.  The  first  volume,  extending  to  no  less 
than  1,093  closely  and  beautifully-printed  pages,  in  double 
columns,  is  completed;  and  the  second  volume,  as  far  as  the 
880th  page.  Of  the  whole  work,  sixteen  parts  have  been  issued ; 
the  closing  pages  of  the  last  bringing  ns  to  the  letter  *  N.’  The 
work  is,  throughout,  illustrated  by  w  ell  executed  engravings,  of 
ancient  coins,  gems,  and  medals.  The  following  judicious  re¬ 
marks,  from  the  editor's  ‘  Preface,'  will  show  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  t\\o  plan  on  which  the  work  is  projected,  and  the  care 
which  has  beeu  taken  to  secure  its  accurate  and  adequate  accom¬ 
plishment. 

*The  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and 
i*  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  *  Dictionary 
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of  Greek  and  Roman  Air.iquilies.*  It  has  been  lon^  felt  by  most 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  Antiquity,  that  something  better  is 
required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English  language,  for  illustrating 
the  biography,  literature,  and  mythology,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most 
profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modern  continental  philologists, 
as  well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleanjd  up 
many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled 
us  to  attain  to  more  correct  knowledge,  and  more  comprehensive 
views,  than  we  formerly  possessed.  The  articles  in  this  dictionary 
have  been  founded  on  a  curelul  examination  of  the  original  sources: 
the  best  modern  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted,  and  no 
labour  has  been  spared,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent,  as  well  as  at 
home. 

*  A  work  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient 
history  and  literature,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be 
the  labour  of  at  least  one  man’s  life  ;  and  could  not,  in  any  case,  be 
written  satisfactorily  by  a  single  individual,  as  no  man  possesses  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  of  whicli  it  treats.  The  lives, 
for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathematicians,  jurists,  and  physicians, 
require,  in  the  person  who  writes  them,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  law,  and  medicine  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  subjects.  The  editor  of  the  present  work  has  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars  who  had  made  cer¬ 
tain  departments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study ;  and  he  desiies 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their 
valuable  aid — by  which  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  work  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person.  The 
initials  of  each  Nvriter’s  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he 
has  written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to 
the  work. 

*  The  biographical  articles  in  this  work,  include  the  names  ol  all 
persons  of  any  importance,  who  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  from  the  earliest  times,  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western 
empire,  in  the  year  47G  of  our  era;  and  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  are  treated  with  comparative 
brevity  ;  but  accompanied  by  sutficient  references  to  ancient  writers, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  further  information,  if  he  wishes  ’ 

*  More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  than  to  any  other  articles  ;  partly  because  we  have  no  com¬ 
plete  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  in  the  English  language, 
and  partly  because  the  writings  of  modern  German  scholars  contain, 
on  this  subject,  more  than  on  any  other,  a  store  of  valuable  matter, 
which  has  not  yet  found  its  w*ay  into  English  books  ;  and  has  hitherto 
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only  partially,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  ol  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles,  a  full  account  of 
the  works,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  ol  the  writers,  is  given ;  and  like¬ 
wise  a  list  of  the  best  edition  of  the  works,  together  with  references 
to  the  principal  modern  works  on  each  subject. 

‘  The  lives  of  all  Christian  writers,  though  usually  omitted  in 
similar  publications,  liave  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  work, 
since  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Homan  literature ;  and  an  account  of  their  biography  and  writings 
can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  considerable  number 
of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a  literary 
than  a  theological  point  of  view,  and,  accordingly,  the  discussion  of 
strictly  theological  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have 
given  rise  to,  has  been  carefully  avoided. 

‘  Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from 
those  of  a  historical  nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book 
will  show.’ 

**  #*  *  *«• 

‘The  lives  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  have  been  treated 
at  considerable  length, and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works 
still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These 
articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist,  as  well  as  to  the 
scholar.’ 

The  principles  thus  indicated  have  been  fully  and  fairly  ap¬ 
plied  throiigliout  the  work ;  and  if,  as  wc  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  it  should  be  completed  with  as  much  spirit  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on,  it  will  constitute  an  invaluable  reposi¬ 
tory  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  and  Biography,  and,  we 
may  add,  in  the  lawful  sense  of  the  word,  histort/ ;  for  all  the 
principal  names,  as,  for  example,  Cicsar,  Cicero,  Hannibal,  aro 
treated  with  a  eopiousness  and  particularity  which  involve  a  very 
thorough  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  respectively  lived.  Some  of  tlic  articles  in  the  work 
are  in  fact  so  ample  that,  if  printed  separately,  they  would 
form  volumes  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  We  once  more, 
and  most  cordially,  recommend  the  work  to  the  patronage  of  the 
public. 
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Art.  VII. — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 

Vol.  8.  pp.  478.  London  :  Colburn. 

Fallen  upon  evil  times,  the  queens  of  Charles  the  First,  ami 
Charles  the  Second  suffered  greatly,  though  from  different 
causes.  If  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  lords  were 
severed  in  the  one  instance  by  the  sword,  in  the  other  thev 
were  subjected  to  a  slow  corrosive  process,  which  though  less 
violent,  was,  perhaps,  more  painful.  In  the  case  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  it  w'as  an  enemy  who  did  it ;  but  Catharine  of  Braganza 
was  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friend.  The  purifying  storm 
w'liich  swept  over  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
scattered  for  a  time  the  domestic  affections  to  the  winds ;  hut 
those  affections  and  all  others  that  were  worth  preserving, 
pined  and  withered  in  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

The  days  of  Henrietta  Maria  began  in  misfortune,  and  if  she 
passed  through  life  by  a  royal  road,  it  only  made  her  the  more 
conspicuously  wretched.  She  was  born  at  the  Louvre  27)1  h 
November,  1()09,  n.  s.,  and  was  only  six  months  old  w  hen  taken 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Henry  the  Great.  Her  next  public 
appearance  was  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims  at  the  coronation 
of  her  brother  Louis  xin.,  when  she  was  ten  months  old. 
When  between  tw'o  and  three  years  old,  she  was  present  at  the 
nuptial  festival  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  w  ith  the  king  of  Spain ; 
and  at  the  age  of  six  years  she  accompanied  her  mother  to 
Bourdeaux  to  deliver  the  young  queen  of  Spain  to  her  hus¬ 
band.* 

It  was  during  the  escapade  of  Charles  i.  in  his  romantic  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Spain,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Infanta  Maria  Althea, 
and  of  expediting  by  his  personal  endeavours  the  match  w  Inch 
every  one  else  appeared  to  be  occupied  in  delaying,  that  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  voung  daugliter  of  Henri  Quatre  at  the 
court  of  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary  de  Medicis;  and  it  ap[)ears 
to  have  been  from  Flizabeth  of  France,  the  young  queen  of 
Spain,  that  the  proposal  was  first  made  to  him  to  take  for  his 
wife  her  sister  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria.  The  objections 
to  the  match  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  on  the  ground  of  her 
being  a  Roman-catholic,  held  good,  also,  with  regard  to  the 
connexion  with  Henrietta,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  once  (and  probably 
always  in  heart)  a  Protestant,  was  far  more  acceptable  to  the 
English  people,  than  the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  ii.,  the  most 

^  There  must  be  some  confusion  of  dates  here,  unless  three  years  elapsed 
after  the  marriage  of  her  sister  before  she  was  delivered  to  her  husband. 
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savage  persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  Tliey  would  certainly 
have  preferred  a  Protestant  princess,  and  their  existing  discon¬ 
tents  were  undoubtedly  augmented  and  exaseerhated  by  the 
consequences  of  the  Catholic  alliance.  Pope  Urban  viii.  in 
some  respects  one  of  the  best  pontitfs  who  had  ever  tilled  the 
papal  throne,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  sponsors  for  the 
infant  Henrietta,  during  his  residence  in  Prance,  w  hen  Cardinal 
Barbariui,  was  greatly  averse  to  the  match,  from  which  he 
prognosticated  nothing  but  misfortune :  acutely  enough  for- 
sccijjg,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  temper  and  sentiments  of 
the  English  nation,  that  if  the  Stuarts  should  relax  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholics,  they  must  do  it  at  the  peril  of  their 
crown  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  if  the}’  follow  ed  out  and  enforced 
those  enactments,  the  queen,  as  a  Catholic  herself,  could  enjoy 
no  happiness  in  her  adopted  country.  The  two  courts  resolved, 
however,  on  the  marriage,  and  the  treaty  contained  two  articles 
from  which  resulted  the  most  lamentable  consequences.  The 
first  was,  that  the  children  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  their  mother  till  their  thirteenth  year; 
the  other  sti|)ulated  for  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  against  the 
Catholics;  and  James  i.  immediately  acted  on  it,  by  ordering 
thj  release  of  all  persons  imprisoned  for  religion;  the  return  of 
all  fines  levied  on  recusants ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  all  Papfsts  convicted  under  the  penal  laws.  To  the 
funner  article  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter;  tiie 
enforcement  of  the  latter  was,  as  Pope  Urban  had  predicted, 
the  virtual  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  The  objections  of 
the  pontitf  appear  to  have  been  so  strong,  that  he  w  ould  not 
permit  his  nuncio  to  deliver  his  breve  of  dispensation  for  the 
marriage,  till  the  qiieen-inothcr  of  Prance  resolved  to  act  with¬ 
out  it.  Had  the  first  measures  of  Henrietta  and  her  party  in 
England  been  dictated  by  common  prudence,  much  of  the  un¬ 
easiness  which  followed  might  have  been  avoided.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  intention  of  her  mother,  and  the 
object  of  all  her  Roman  Catholic  attendants,  to  prevent  the 
slightest  concession  on  the  part  of  the  young  queen  to  the 
opinions  of  her  husband,  or  the  wishes  of  his  people.  Though 
her  mother  could  not  accompany  her,  she  put  into  her  hand,  at 
parting,  a  letter,  of  a  tendency  the  most  unwise,  and  containing 
directions  the  most  inimical  to  her  future  peace  and  well-being, 
and  of  course  to  those  of  her  husband. 

The  blame  of  Henrietta’s  conduct  attaches  most  to  her  weak 
and  higotted  mother,  atid  the  mischievous  imbeciles  w  ith  whom 
she  surrounded  her  daughter ;  who  at  that  period  wfis  a  mere 
girl  of  sixteen,  of  unformed  judgment  aud  somewhat  capricious 
temper,  but  capable  under  wiser  management  of  better  things. 
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Sucli  too  were  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  United  Kinjf. 
dom  at  that  time,  witli  rcjrard  to  politics  and  religion,  tliat  wc 
much  doubt  whether  Solomon  himself,  had  he  heen  a  Roman- 
catholic,  could  have  exercised  an  influence  over  C'harlcs  i.  with¬ 
out  serious  detriment  to  his  affairs. 

Though  the  French  attendants  of  the  queen  were  dismissed,  a 
good  understanding  between  her  and  the  king  w  as  not  iminodiatelv 
established;  and  the  complaints  of  Henrietta  to  Imt  nujther,  were 
80  frequent  and  serious,  that  the  latter  at  length  sent  over  the 
Due  de  Bassompierre,  a  brave  old  comrade  of  Henri  iv.,  and 
a  man  of  talents  and  prudence,  to  inquire  on  the  spot  into  the 
causes  of  the  queen's  dissatisfaction,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  removing  them.  He  had  so  much  regard  for  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend,  that  finding  the  fault  to  be  princi¬ 
pally  on  her  side,  with  perfect  candour,  and  without  regarding 
for  the  time  her  royalty,  he  tn'ated  her  as  a  woman,  reinoii- 
strated  with  her  on  her  folly  in  constantly  picking  (pnirrels 
W'ith  the  king,  and  treated  her  to  a  good  sound  lecture  on  the 
duties  of  a  wife ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  when  her  anger  was 
over,  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  the  value  of  his  counsel, 
and  to  act  accordingly :  in  consequence  of  w  hich  she  secured 
the  affections  of  her  husband,  and  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
domestic  happiness  for  the  next  sixteen  years. 

In  1628  the  (juecn  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  died,  however, 
on  the  same  day;  but  on  the  29th  of  May,  1(>3(),  Henrietta 
presented  her  royal  consort  with  another  prince,  afterwards 
Charles  ii.,  a  remarkably  plain  child,  who,  with  more  con¬ 
sistency  than  he  showed  on  most  other  points,  grew  up  as  ugly 
as  he  was  born.  The  queen,  herself,  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
lack  of  comeliness;  and  there  is  an  amusing  letter  written  hv 
her,  to  her  former  attendant,  Madame  St.  George,  in  which  slic 
very  candidly  describes  what  Miss  Strickland  not  unaptly  calls 
‘  the  solemn  ugliness  of  her  fat  babv.'  As  this  is  the  first 
record  extant  concerning  Charles  u.,  having  been  w  ritten  hy 
his  own  mother  in  the  first  year  of  his  life,  we  give  the  few  lines 
of  her  letter  in  which  it  is  embodied. 

*  MXMIK  ST.  OEORGE, — The  hushund  of  the  nurse  of  my  son 
going  to  France  about  some  business  of  his  wife,  I  write  you  this 
letter  by  him,  believing  that  you  will  be  very  glad  to  ask  him  news 
of  my  son,  of  wdiom  I  think  you  have  seen  the  portrait  that  I  sent  to 
the  queen  my  mother.  He  is  so  ugly,  that  I  am  ashamed  ol  him  ; 
but  his  size  and  fatness  supply  the  want  of  beauty.  1  wish  you 
could  see  the  gentleman,  for  he  has  no  ordinary  mien  :  he  is  so 
serious  in  all  that  he  does,  that  1  cannot  help  deeming  him  far 
wiser  than  myself.* — p.  GO. 

In  1663  the  Duke  of  York  was  boru,  and  named  James,  after 
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his  grandfather.  From  this  time  the  royal  pair  lived  happily 
together ;  the  (jiieen  learned  English,  and  studied  to  please  her 
husband,  and  was  rewarded  with  that  siiecess  which  ladies 
generally  achieve  when  they  make  it  their  business  to  do  so. 

The  destiny  which  overvshadowed  the  house  of  Stuart,  appears 
to  have  directed  their  good,  as  well  as  their  had,  actions,  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  reception  given  by  Charles  to  Mary  de 
Medicis,  the  mother  of  his  (|ueen,  when  she  was  driven  from 
France  by  the  tyranny  of  her  former  creature,  Uichelieu,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  excited  the  hatred,  and,  of  course,  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  hostility  of  that  base  and  cruel  churehinan.  It  opcnited 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  in  another  and  more  important 
quarter,  also — that  of  the  people  of  England.  The  plague  of 
French  locusts,  which  had  accompanied  Henrietta  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  had  made  its  second  advent  in  the  train  of  her  mother. 

.‘Henrietta  related,  with  tears,  to  Madame  de  Mottcville,  *  how 
dreaiirully  the  king  was  embarrassed  by  the  extravagance  of  her 
mother’s  attendants  ;  and  when  he  could  not  (ind  means  to  satisfy 
their  rapacity,  they  had  the  lolly  and  malignity  to  carry  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  parliament,  and  petition  Ibr  larger  allowances — that  par¬ 
liament  which  had  viewed  the  visit  of  the  queen-mother  with  inimi¬ 
cal  feeling,  and  had  considered  the  circumstance  of  a  second  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  Catholic  worship  at  court  with  angry  disgust.’ — 
p.  75. 

In  after  life,  Henrietta  Maria  dictated  to  her  friend,  Madame 
de  Motteville,  a  tract,  entitled,  ‘  Ahrege  des  Revolutions  (FAn- 
gleterre;’  from  which  the  following  statement  is  taken  hy  Miss 
Strickland,  and  to  which  we  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
as  shewing  the  opinion  of  Charles  i.,  of  the  hook  of  Common 
Prayer : — 

*  Henrietta  declares,  that  when  a  vast  number  of  books  of  Common 
Prayer  were  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Scotch  (at  the  time  of  the 
liturgy  being  ibreed  on  that  unwilling  people),  her  husband,  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  ol  her  attention  being  then  forcihly  drawn  to  the 
subject,  brought  her  one  of  the  Common  Prayer  Hooks,  and  sat 
down  hy  her  for  a  whole  evening,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  examine 
it  with  him.  lie  pressed  on  her  notice  the  fact,  whicli  no  living 
creature  can  deny,  that  though  there  is  much  in  the  mass-book  not 
to  he  found  in  the  Common  I’layer  Hook,  yet  there  are  very  few 
pages  in  the  Common  Prayer  which  are  not  supplied  from  the  mass- 
oook  and  breviary.  Henrietta’s  prejudices  were  scarcely  neutralized 
by  this  conviction,  for  she  adds  directly,  ‘it  was  this  fatal  book 
which  occasioned  the  lirst  revolt  in  Scotland.’  — p.  7(). 

In  the  critical  aspect  which  the  king’s  atlairs  began  to  as¬ 
sume,  his  difl’icultics  w  ere,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  unguarded  manner  in  which  the  queen  allowed 
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herself  to  speak  of  state  affairs.  Perhaps  no  sinji;le  incident  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  final  rupture  between  the  kin*;  and  the 
parliament,  than  the  attein[)t  of  the  former  to  arrest  the  five 
members  of  the  eommons,  and  its  failure — and  that  failure  was 
brought  about  entirely  by  the  imprudence  of  the  queen. 

She  only,  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  king  to  arrest  the 
five  members  :  to  her  he  had  said  on  heaving  her,  ‘  If  you  find 
one  hour  elapse  without  hearing  ill  news  from  me,  you  will  sec 
me,  when  I  return,  the  master  of  my  kingdom.'  The  queen  sat 
with  her  watch  in  her  hand  till  the  hour  had  ex|)ired,  and  then, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  herself,  exclaimed  to  the  lady  in  wait¬ 
ing,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  *  Rejoice  with  me,  for  at  this  hour 
the  king  is,  as  1  have  reason  to  hope,  master  of  his  realm  ;  for 
Pym  and  his  confederates  are  arrested  before  now'  ! '  Lady  (^ir- 
lisle  happened  to  be  connected  with,  and  in  the  interest  of,  some 
of  these  members  of  the  parliamentary  party  ;  and  having  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  king  had  not  yet  accomplished  his  trea¬ 
cherous  and  unconstitutional  purposes,  gave  prompt  notice  to 
the  parties  concerned,  of  his  intention.  They  escaped,  and  the 
king  succeeded  only  in  exposing  himself  to  the  opened  eyes  of 
his  parliament,  in  all  the  nakedness  of  baflled  tyranny.  ‘It 
would  have  been  well,'  says  Miss  Sviickland,  ‘if  Henrietta  had 
heard  and  heeded  the  warning  axiom  of  the  Countess  Tertsky, 
in  Wallenstein,  regarding  the  portentous  nature  of*  shouts  before 
victory.'  '* 

Atfairs  soon  afterw’ards  took  such  a  turn,  that  the  king,  on 
23rd  February,  101*1-2,  accompanied  the  queen  to  Dover,  on 
her  way  to  Holland,  whither  she  betook  herself,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  supplies  for  her  husband,  to  enable  him  to  resist  tlie 
measures  of  the  parliament.  It  was  during  her  absence  tliat  Sir 
John  liotham  refused  to  admit  the  king  into  the  town  of  Hull, 
on  which  he  had  marched,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  stores 
and  magazines.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the  parlianieut 
against  the  king. 

Into  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  the  course  of  the  civil  w  ar,  we 
cannot  enter  ;  but  shall  select  a  few'  of  the  most  striking  in¬ 
cidents  in  which  the  queen  was  concerned,  by  way  of  illustrating 
her  character.  Two  of  these  iiieidcuts  may  serve  to  show  us,  the 
one,  that  she  inherited  some  portion  of  that  magnanimity  which 
characterised  her  illustrious  father;  the  other, that  the  infiuence 
of  a  Stuart  atmosj)hcrc  had  somewhat  clouded  her  perceptions 
as  to  the  dilTereucc  between  meum  and  tuum. 

On  her  return  to  England,  under  the  convoy  of  ^  an  Iromp, 

•  They  are  not  the  words  of  the  Countess  Tertsky,  but  those  of  ^'al• 
lenstein  himself,  addressed  to  the  Countess.  Vide  the  ‘  Piccolomini,  ac 
fourth,  scene  seventh — the  end. 
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she  landed  at  Burlington  bay,  and  took  up  her  quarters  in  the 
town.  Tlie  parlinnientary  admiral,  Batten,  who  had  been 
cruizing  off  Newcastle  with  five  ships  of  war,  entered  the  bay 
during  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  opened  a  furious  can- 
uonade  on  the  house  in  which  the  queen  was  sleeping.  She  es- 
CJiped  in  haste,  through  considerable  peril,  to  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  sheltered  herself  in  a  diteh  till  the  cannonade  was 
over,  the  admiral  retreating  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  Soon  af¬ 
terwards,  one  of  the  captains  of  Batten’s  squadron,  who  h.ad  di¬ 
rected  the  cannon  against  the  queen’s  house,  was  seized  on 
shore,  tried  by  a  military  tribunal  (royalists,  of  course),  and  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged.  The  queen  happened  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
cession,  when  he  w  as  being  conducted  to  execution,  and  insisted 
on  knowing  what  it  meant.  She  was  told  :  *  Ah,’  said  she,  ‘  but 
I  have  forgiven  him  all  that ;  and,  as  he  did  not  kill  me,  he 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  on  my  account.’  The  captain  was  set 
at  liberty  by  her  command,  and  she  entreated  him  '  not  to  per¬ 
secute  one  who  would  not  harm  him  when  she  could.’  'The 
CH|)tain,’  adds  the  narrative,  ‘  was  so  deeply  touched  by  her 
generosity,  that  he  came  over  to  the  royal  cause,  and  moreover 
persuaded  several  of  his  shipmates  to  join  him.’  This  act,  if 
true,*  was  worthy  of  a  queen — of  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Great ;  what  follows  was  unworthy  of  the  daughter  of  a  pawn¬ 
broker. 

Henrietta,  while  in  Yorkshire  (according  to  tradition),  estab¬ 
lished  her  head  quarters  at  Boynton  Hall,  near  Burlington,  the 
scat  of  Sir  William  Strickland,  a  stanch  leader  of  the  puritan 
party,  whose  brother  Walter  had  recently  been  ambassador  from 
the  parliament  to  the  States  of  Holland,  where  he  had  fiercely 
argued  against  the  queen’s  being  furnished  therewith  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  war.  Notwithstanding,  the  queen  asked  and  received 
hospitality  and  shelter  for  herself  and  her  train,  at  the  native 
hall  of  these  inimical  brethren  (no  small  practical  compliment, 
by-the-bye,  to  the  honour  and  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  '  pu¬ 
ritans.’) 

IIow  did  she  repay  this  chivalrous  hospitality  ?  As  follows 

*  During  her  majesty’s  enlerlaininent  a  great  display  was  made  of 
heavy  family  plate,  for  the  honour  of  the  house.  Ihis  the  queen 
observing,  took  occasion,  at  her  departure,  when  she  returned  thanks 
for  her  entertainment,  to  say,  *  that  slie  (eared  it  would  be  thought 
that  she  was  about  to  make  an  ungenerous  return  for  the  courtesies 
she  had  received  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  king’s  affairs  had  (through  the 

*  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Bossiiet,  intellectually  a  great  man,  but 
morally  a  great  Jesuit.  It  was  he  who  w’hs  employed  to  satisfy  James  II., 
that  he  might  lawfully  sw’ear  to  uphold  the  Knglish  church,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  subvert  it. 
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cliaafFection  and  want  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  among  his  most  loyal  supporters)  come  to  that 
pass  that  he  required  pecuniary  aid.  The  parliament  had  refused  to 
grant  the  supplies  requisite  for  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  cro.vn^ 
and  therefore  money  must  be  obtained  by  other  means,  and  she  was 
sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  the  plate 
she  had  seen  during  her  visit  lor  his  majesty’s  use.’  (So  much 
for  the  honour  of  the  crown  !)  ‘  She  should,’  she  added,  ‘  consider 

it  as  a  loan,  as  she  truste  1  the  king  would  very  soon  compose  the 
disorders  in  those  parts,  when  she  would  restore  the  plate,  or,  at  any 
rate,  its  value  in  money,  to  Sir  William  Strickland;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  she  would  leave  at  Boynton  Hall  her  own  portrait,  both 
as  a  pledge  of  her  royal  intentions,  and  a  memorial  of  her  visit.' — 
pp.  98,  99.  *  Unfortunatclj/,’  says  .Miss  S.,  '  Boynton  ilall  was  soon 

afterwards  completely  pillaged  by  a  marauding  party,  who  followed 
on  the  Queen's  track  ;  and  Sir  William  Sirickland  and  his  brotlicr 
became  confirmed  roundheads.’ 

Wc  are  not  sure  whether  tlic  residence  of  tlie  queen  in 
France,  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  niav 
not  be  looked  upon  as  those  parts  of  her  life  which  show  her  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  though  sullied  in  one  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  by  a  degree  of  bigoted  intolerance,  which  was  not  only 
liighly  blameable  in  itself,  but  which  comproniised,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  that  love  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  Charles  i., 
which  is  represented  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her 
character.  We  shall  presently  advert  to  this.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  and  while  the  king  was  living,  Henrietta  appears  to  have 
shunned  no  sacrifice  which  would  contribute  to  his  welfare* 
Her  sister-in-law,  Anne,  of  Austria,  conducted  herself  in  tlie 
most  feeling  and  generous  manner  towards  her;  supplying  her 
wants  in  a  truly  royal  style,  though  to  little  purpose  as  far  as 
Henrietta  was  concerned,  as  she  svstcmaticallv  devoted  her 
utmost  means  to  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  then  engaged  in 
the  civil  wars  at  home.  That  she  sutfered  for  a  time  under  ab¬ 
solute  and  great  privations,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want 
of  sympathy  or  liberality  on  the  part  of  her  relation,  nor  was 
her  state  of  destitution  of  that  long  continuance  which  many 
have  supposed  ;  it  lasted  only  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde 
or  a  part  of  them,  for  which  period  the  royal  family  of  France 
itself  was  subjected  to  the  same  necessities.  After  the  di  ath  of 
Charles  her  occupations  were  chiefly  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  her  education  and  associates.  She  founded  a 
convent  of  nuns  at  Chaillot,  and  w  ith  them  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  w  as  passed ;  at  least,  at  all  those  seasons  in  w  hich  the 
human  heart  is  forced  to  cast  itself  upon  its  ultimate  resources. 
However  highly  the  queen  may  have  appreciated  the  couso- 
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Ullons  of  religion,  wlien  flowing  from  a  source  to  wliich  her 
imininj?,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe,  her  conscience  also  had 
uttached  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  advantages  by  others,  who  sought  them 
in  a  ditferent  manner.  AVherever  her  authority  extended,  it 
appears  that  her  proselyting  zeal  was  exercised,  and  her  own 
family,  as  most  nearly  within  its  influence,  were  those  who 
sulfcred  most  severely  from  it.  Her  course  of  conduct  was  not 
more  discreditable  to  herself  than  injurious  to  the  memory  of 
the  king;  with  whose  wishes  with  regard  to  his  children, 
and  with  whose  injunctions  to  them,  she  was  perfectly  ac- 
(juainted.  She  had  from  the  beginning  made  up  her  mind  to 
educate  her  youngest  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta,  in  the 
Romish  faith  ;  and  had,  moreover,  clandestinely  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  principles  of  her  daughter  Mary,  while  the  latter 
was  a  child,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  give  her  a  rosary  and  cross, 
and  to  teach  her  the  use  of  them,  desiring  her  to  hide  them  in 
her  pex^ket  — in  this  tUtempt,  however,  she  failed.  To  the  un¬ 
natural  severities  w  hich  she  practised  tow  ards  her  youngest  son, 
the  Duke  of  (iloucestcr,  after  his  father’s  death,  she  was  princi¬ 
pally  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  her  confessor  Montague  (brother 
to  the  Karl  of  Manchester,  the  Lord  Kiinboltou  of  the  civil 
war),  who  had  been  perverted  to  ])()pery  by  the  Jesuits,  during 
a  former  stay  in  France;  a  furious  pa|)ist,  like  all  other  rene¬ 
gades,  violent  and  unscrupulous.  By  the  advice,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  this  priest,  tlic  queen  proceeded,  according  to  the 
prescriptive  usages  of  popery,  first  by  cajohTv  and  casuistry,  and 
then  by  persecution,  to  attempt  the  conversion — so-called — of 
the  young  duke  of  (Gloucester.  But,  though  (piitc  a  boy,  the 
duke  had  a  eonseicncc  and  a  spirit,  and  neither  casuistry,  nor 
the  promise  of  a  cardinal’s  hat,  nor  persecution,  could  bend  his 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  11  is  unnatural  mother  and  her 
*  Luciferian  confessor  ’  j)n)ccedcd  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  young 
duke  with  the  maternal  inaledietion  (he  was  a  dutiful  and 
aflectionatc  son,  and  this  was  therefore  a  poisoned  arrow  aimed 
at  his  peace  of  mind),  and  they  actually  dismantled  his  lodgings 
during  his  absence,  forbade  his  household  to  prepare  his  food, 
turned  his  liorses  out  of  the  stables,  and  himself  into  the  street, 
without  a  sou  ;  and  the  Karl  of  Ormond,  the  attached  friend  of 
his  father,  was  obliged  to  part  with  the  last  jewel  he  jmssessed 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  son  of  his  old  master. 
They  were  about  to  immure  him  in  the  Jesuits’  college,  that,  to 
a(lo|)t  the  phraseology  of  those  candid  and  veracious  fathers,  he 
flight  be  ‘tamed;’  a  consummation  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bring  about,  by  means  of  so  unscrupulous  a  nature, 
that  not  only  the  will,  but  the  intellect  itself  was  oftentimes 
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subverted  by  the  process; — when  the  dispute  was  terminated  bv 
a  letter  from  Charles  ii.  (who  had  assumed  that  title  on  his 
father’s  death,  and  was  then  residing  at  Cologne),  in  whicii  he 
demanded  that  the  young  duke  should  be  given  up  to  liim  as 
his  brother  and  subject,  a  requisition  which  neither  Montague 
nor  the  queen  could  venture  to  refuse.  Charles  appears  to  have 
been  at  that  time  steadilv  attached  to  the  Church  of  Enijland. 
His  multiplied  enormities  had  not,  as  yet,  made  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  religion  which 
would  wipe  out  his  sins  ns  fast  as  he  committed  them. 

Henrietta  returiied  to  England  after  the  restoration  of  her 
sou,  and  would,  to*  all  appearance,  have  fixed  her  permanent 
rcsideiice  in  this  country,  had  not  her  health  prevented  it.  Her 
complaint  appears  to  have  been  an  affection  of  the  lungs — 
probably  of  the  asthmatic  kind — for  which  the  warmer  and  purer 
atmosphere  of  France  wjis  at  least  *a  palliative,  though  not  a 
cure.  She  had,  however,  the  worldly  wisdom  to  remain  in 
England  till  her  jointure,  as  queen  dowager,  had  been  secured 
to  her,  and  until  her  youngest  daughter  had  been  portioned  by 
the  country,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  younger  brother  of  Louis  xiv. 

Miss  Strickland  has  taken  a  very  favourable  view  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Henrietta  Maria  throughout,  and  appears  to  us  to  have 
laid  rather  too  great  a  stress  on  the  testimony  of  the  authors  of 
the  inedited  manuscripts  from  which  she  quotes  so  largely. 
Pere  Cyprian  Oainache — one  of  her  principal  authorities — a 
Capuchin  priest,  attached  to  the  queen’s  household  both  in 
France  and  England,  may  have  been  a  worthy  man,  and  an 
honest  ecclesiastic ;  and  Madame  de  Motteville  mav  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  character  and  actions  of  Henri¬ 
etta ;  and  both  may  have  written  without  any  intention  of 
flattering  the  royal  object  of  their  encomiums ;  or  the  most 
remote  idea  that  their  manuscripts  would  ever  see  the  light ; 
but  the  former  evidently  considered  his  mistress  as  half  a  saint 
at  least,  on  account  of  her  injudicious  and  bigoted  attachment 
to  her  religion,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  she  paraded  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  English  people,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 
What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  a  man,  who 
has  recorded  in  so  many  words  his  opinion,  that  Providence  had 
ordained  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars,  the  removal  of  the  king 
by  a  violent  death,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  family,  solely  in 
order  that  the  queen  might  have  the  power  and  opportunity,  in 
spite  of  her  solemn  promises  to  her  husband,  to  educate  her 
youngest  and  favourite  daughter  as  a  Roman-catholic?  Ob- 
iections  to  the  same  purpose,  though  differing  in  kind,  might 
be  urged  against  the  panegyries  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  had 
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wc  time  and  space  to  make  them,  but  we  have  not ;  they  will 
RUSTgrcst  themselves  to  Miss  Strickland’s  readers. 

A  j^raver  fault,  and  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice, 
attaches  to  this  narrative:  the  one-sided  view  of  the  character 
of  Charles,  which  Miss  Strickland  has  tlionjrht  proper  to  present. 
To  one  unacquainted  with  history,  and  who  should  take  his 
opiniims  solely  from  the  biography  before  us,  that  monarch 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  best  man  and  kinj:;  that  ever 
existed.  Every  thin"  connected  with  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
his  sulfcrings,  his  trial,  and  his  death,  arc  ^iven  at  length,  and 
dilated  on  ;  together  with  a  running  accompaniment  throughout 
in  praise  of  his  domestic  character;  while  his  political  tyranny, 
his  crimes,  and  his  utter  faithlessness,  w  hich  made  his  death  a 
matter  of  a|)parent  necessity,  are  never  once  adverted  to.  We 
do  not  justify  his  death  in  a  /egal  point  of  view’ ;  but,  he  had 
annihilated  law’  as  regarded  others,  and  could  not  recreate  it  to 
preserve  himself.  It  was  by  power  beyond  and  without  the  law 
that  he  had  ruled  the  nation  ;  and  the  only  way  to  put  him 
down  was  to  tight  him  with  his  own  weapon.  Nobody  disputes 
that  in  his  ow’ii  family  he  was  what  he  should  have  been  ;  but 
was  he  thcrelbre  to  be  allowed  to  carry  oppression  and  ruin  and 
devastation  into  all  others,  at  his  ])lcasnreV  A  very  pathetic 
account  is  given  of  his  parting  from  his  family  before  his  exe¬ 
cution.  Why  did  not  Miss  Strickland  give  as  a  counterpart  to 
this,  his  treatment  of  Sir  John  Elliott  and  his  family  V  The 
sole  offence  of  that  gentleman  was  words  spoken  in  parliament, 
w  here  he  liad  a  right  to  speak  them  ;  and  for  this  he  was  closely 
imprisoned  in  a  ])lace  unsnited  to  his  healtli,  (the  Tower)  and 
kept  there,  notwithstanding  his  petition,  for  a  change  of  prison, 
till  he  died  by  inches;  and  when  his  wife  and  family  petitioned 
the  king  and  martyr  at  least  to  bestow  on  them  the  dead  body 
of  their  husband  and  father,  that  they  might  bury  it  with  his 
ancestors,  he  refused  their  ])rayer,  and  wrote  his  refusal  on  the 
back  of  their  petition  with  his  own  hand.  He  did  not  then 
anticipate  the  possibility  that  his  own  measure  might  be  meted 
to  himself ;  but  what  right  had  such  a  man  to  complain,  when 
his  poisoned  chalice  was  returned  to  his  own  lips?* 

In  another  instance,  page  IK),  et  seq,,  a  still  more  unwar¬ 
rantable  course  has  been  adopted ;  a  long  quotation  is  given 
from  the  Eikon  Hasilike,  in  which  Charles  is  represented  as 
giving  a  description  of  the  virtues  of  his  queen,  and  setting 
forth  his  own  feelings  respecting  her,  and  this  description  is 
clenched  by  the  following  comment : — 

•  The  Christian  king  and  martyr  also  refused  forgiveness  to  his  execu¬ 
tioner,  who  knelt  on  the  scafluld  to  ask  it. — p.  173. 
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*  Surely,  surely,  cvrry  woman  must  feel  that  it  was  a  briphter 
lot  to  have  been  loved  and  mourned  for  by  a  man,  whose  mind 
was  capable  of  these  feelings,  than  to  have  shared  tlie  empire 
of  a  world,  w’ith  a  common  character,  in  common  place  ])ros- 
perity.* — p.  118.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mind  of  diaries 
vms  capable  of  these  feelings;  a  quotation  from  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  is,  at  least,  no  proof  that  it  was  so.  It  is  now  esta¬ 
blished  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  not  a  syl¬ 
lable  of  the  Eikon  was  written  bv  Charles;  Miss  Strickland 
ought  to  have  been  aware  of  this ;  and,  even  if  the  matter  were 
far  more  doubtful  than  it  is,  she  has  no  right  to  promote  a 
controverted  opinion  into  an  undoubted  fa(^t,  and  then  to  argue 
from  it  as  such,  to  suit  her  own  purposes.*  The  whole  matter 
amounts  to  this ;  that  Miss  Strickland  should  have  left  un¬ 
touched  the  character  of  Charles,  or,  have  given  both'  sides  of 
it.  She  should  have  exhibited  the  asjiect  with  which  he  looked 
upon  the  nation,  or  not  have  given  that  which  he  turned  upon 
his  queen  and  family  :  and  in  both  cases,  she  should  have  used 
legitimate  means  and  none  other. 

VVe  intended  the  last  sentence  for  the  conclusion  of^mr 
remarks  on  this  part  of  the  volume ;  but  our  eye  has  glanced 
again  on  a  copy  of  verses,  which  Miss  Strickland  has  given 
as  one  of  the  many  elegies  written  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  which  she  calls  ‘valuable/  which  proves,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  however  the  royalists  might  charge  on  their 
opponents  (and,  in  many  individual  instances,  perhaps  justly), 
a  want  of  real  religious  feeling,  they  were  far  from  having  a 
superabundance  of  it  themselves.  This  elegy  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  parallel  between  Charles  i.  and — our  Saviour! 
The  place  of  the  King's  execution  was  ‘  Golgotha  /  the  Pro¬ 
tector's  lady  was  ‘  Pilate's  wife ;  he  (Charles)  was  sent  to  death 
by  the  cry  of  ‘crucify,'  and  condemned  because  ‘  it  was  expediriit 
he  shoiihl  <lic/  while,  to  make  his  sufferings  ‘more  complete,’ 
more  like  our  Saviour's,  we  presume,  ‘he  suffered,  too,  without 
the  gate!’  meaning  Holbein's  gate,  at  Whitehall.  Whatever 
Miss  Strickland  may  think  of  this,  we  think  it  blasphemous, 
and  are  at  some  loss  to  imagine  where  her  moral  perceptions 
could  have  been  sleeping,  when  she  copied  such  a  thing  for  the 
press  with  commendation. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  life  of 
Catharine  of  BragauEa,  queen  of  Charles  ii.  There  is  no  tragic 

•  By  the  bye,  why  does  Miss  Strickland  write  Basilimi  ^  It  is  some¬ 
what  i>edantic  in  a  lady  to  alter  the  received  Mtle  of  the  work,  and  that 
which  its  author  gave  it.  Prynne’s  *  Histriomastrix*  is  also  spoken  of  ip 
four  or  live  different  places;  in  almost  everyone  of  them  it  is  8|)elt  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  in  all  wrong. 
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interest  in  her  story,  but  mucli  of  quiet  pathos  and  domestic 
feeliiij?.  It  was  not  the  enemies  of  the  kin^  that  embittered 
the  life  of  his  consort, — unless,  indeed,  he  may  be  called  his 
own  enemy, — for  the  contrivers  of  the  popish  plot  were  not  the 
enemies  of  the  king.  But  for  his  own  faults  and  follies  he 
might  have  enjoyed  an  average  degree  of  happiness  in  the 
society  of  his  consort ;  perhaps  even  more ;  and  the  devoted 
ntfection  which  she  felt  and  expressed  for  him,  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  possession  of  his  heart  would  have  been  all  that 
was  necessary  for  her.  This,  however,  she  never  had,  or,  but 
for  a  little  time;  yet,  when  her  life  was  aimed  at  by  the  patrons 
of  Titus  Oates,  the  king^s  honour  and  his  conscience  were  so 
far  roused,  that  he  became  her  detetermined  and  consistent  pro¬ 
tector. 

This,  if  not  the  most  uneasy,  w  as  the  most  dangerous  portion 
of  the  life  of  Catharine ;  yet,  even  then,  the  evil  approached 
her  in  such  a  shape,  that  it  did  but  call  forth,  though  in  a 
greater  degree,  the  same  virtues  which  she  before  exhibited,  the 
true  womanly  virtues  of  quiet  resignation  and  passive  heroism. 
Her  conduct  throughout  appears  to  have  been  swayed  by  three 
principal  motives; — her  love  for  Charles,  which  continued  to 
the  last;  her  attachment  to  her  religion,  which,  though  amount* 
iug  to  bigotry,  yet  took  no  overt  or  otfensive  shape ;  and  her 
deep  and  commendable  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  family  and 
of  her  native  country,  w  hich  had  just  struggled  into  indepen¬ 
dence.  She  appears  also  to  have  been  of  a  disposition  radically 
and  exceedingly  amiable;  and  these  ditferent  agencies,  when 
borne  in  mind,  may,  elucidate  and  account  for  some  apparent 
discrepancies  and  weaknesses  in  her  conduct. 

She  needed  all  the  motives  which  personal  affection,  or 
religion,  or  patriotism  could  supply,  to  enable  her  to  conduct 
herself  with  dignified  forbearance  in  the  difficult  position  which 
she  occupied.  Placed  as  she  was,  in  the  society  of  those  to 
whose  ill-will  her  very  virtues  rendered  her  obnoxious ;  and  cast 
for  protection  on  a  man  whose  principles  habitually  succumbed 
before  his  passions;  whose  affections  were  engaged  to  another 
before  he  saw  his  wife ;  and  could  not,  or  would  not,  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  this  unworthy  object,  at  least  not  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  only  to  be  bestowed  on  others  as  unworthy ;  far  from 
her  native  country,  and  among  a  people  who  looked  on  her 
religion,  and  on  her  as  professing  it,  with  no  Irieiidly  eye ;  she 
yet  conducted  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  but  the  profligate  associates  of  her  husband. 
His  own  esteem  she  had,  though  nothing  more;  for,  as  he  him¬ 
self  said  trulv,  ^  though  he  was  not  virtuous,  he  could  resjiect 
those  who  were.^  And  he  afterwards  gave  undoubted  proof  that 
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he  did  respect  her.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  she  hus 
educHted  in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent,  and  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  world,  its  usages,  and  its  history,  till  she  heeaine 
the  wife  of  Charles,  and  therefore  must  have  depended  solely  on 
the  intuitive  instincts  of  her  own  head  and  heart — her  own 
good  sense  and  feelings — to  direc:  her  course;  for  counsellors 
she  had  none,  or  such  only  as  would,  if  they  could,  have  led  her 
to  her  ruin;  we  think  it  no  eonnnon  praise  to  say,  that  that 
course  was  not  only  blameless  but  highly  honourable. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  discrepancies  in  her  conduct;  we 
might  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  singular  number,  for,  w  ith 
the  exception  of  her  sudden  and  unexpected  familiarity  with 
Ladv  Castlemaine,  we  recollect  no  other;  and  for  this  we  think 
Miss  Strickland  has  suggested  not  only  a  sufheient,  but  even  a 
favourable  solution  ;  in  the  fear  which  Catharine  might  have 
entertained,  that  if  she  furher  opposed  the  will  of  her  unreason¬ 
able  husband,  she  might  have  endangered  the  permanence  of 
his  good-will  to  Portugal,  and  that,  too,  at  a  crisis  w  hen  tlie 
withdrawment  of  his  friendship  wouhl  have  been  a  death-blow 
to  the  new-born  independence  of  the  country.  If  the  action 
were  blameable,  the  motive  mav  excuse  it;  with  ail  who  are 
fallible  themselves  it  ought  to  do  so. 

The  queen,  of  her  own  free  will,  was  not  entangled  in  the 
maze  of  politics ;  but  the  peculiar  circuhistances  of  the  king 
and  kingdom,  the  objections  of  the  nation  to  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  unscrupulous  proceedings  of  his 
enemies  and  her’s,  have  invested  a  part  of  the  life  of  ('atharine 
with  a  political  importance  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
attained.  As  she  brought  no  heir  to  the  kingdom,  nothing  of 
course  intervened  between  the  accession  of  James,  but  the  life  of 
King  Charles ;  and  it  became  the  object  of  those  statesmen 
who  wished  to  exclude  the  duke  from  the  succession,  to  provide 
the  king,  if  possible,  another  heir.  This,  they  concluded,  was 
only  to  be  done  by  procuring  for  the  king  another  wife;  and  as 
Charles  had  steadily’^  refused  to  countenance  their  scheme  for 
divorcing  him  from  Catharine,  for  that  which  he  justly  said 
was  no  fault  of  hers,  and  for  the  sole  and  sufficiently  obvious 
pur|>o8e  of  excluding  from  the  throne  a  brother  to  whom  he 
was  strongly  and  steadily  attached,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
attempt  the  gaining  of  their  end  by  implicating  Catherine  in 
the  popish  plot.  In  this  case  also,  the  king,  much  to  his  credit, 
stood  forth  as  her  defender  ;  till,  the  credit  of  Oates  and  Bedlow 
being  lost,  and  the  practices  of  Shaftesbury  exposed,  the  poor 
queen  was  at  length  allowed  to  live  in  peace, 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  which  took  place  unexpectedly,  in 
February,  1085,  the  relative  position  of  Catharine  was  of  course 
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completely  nltercd  ;  she  could  be  no  longer  an  object  of  animo* 
sity  01?  jealousy  to  any  party  ;  and  Janies  ii.  and  bis  queen 
appear  to  have  treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.  She 
remained  in  England  for  some  years  after  the  accession  of 
William,  and  quitted  it  finally  in  the  Spring  of  1602,  having 
lived  in  it  for  seven  years  after  her  widowhood,  and  thirty 
years  altogether,  wanting  seven  weeks.  After  her  return  to 
iier  native  country,  she  proved  herself  to  be  possessed  of  powers 
of  mind,  and  talents  for  government,  which  had  been  held  so 
completely  in  abeyance  during  her  residence  in  England,  that 
the  existence  of  them  was  not  even  suspected.  She  governed 
her  native  country  with  such  success  during  the  temporary 
withdrawment  of  her  brother,  Don  Pedro,  that  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  laid  aside  by  dangerous  illness,  she  w’as  con¬ 
stituted  Queen  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  carried  on  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  war  against  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  French  King  of  Spain. 
She  survived  till  1706. 

We  have  no  particular  objection  to  make  to  any  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  on  w  inch  this  latter  biography  is  founded ;  though  we 
consider  it  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  inferences  which 
Miss  Strickland  has  deduced  from  them.  There  are  two  or 
three  persons  against  whom  she  appears  to  be  determined  to 
discharge  a  shaft,  whenever  she  can  find  one;  and  the  party 
historians  of  the  times  on  which  she  has  been  writing,  will  fur¬ 
nish  her  with  plenty  :  but  this  docs  not  appear  to  satisfy  her, 
unless  she  adds  a  barb  or  two  herself.  William  the  Third, 
Bishop  Burnett,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  are  especial  marks  for 
her  archery.  Perhaps,  William  the  Third  is  no  great  favourite 
of  ours;  he  might  have  little  head,  and  still  less  heart:  but 
though  a  man  may  have  but  little  heart,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  little  should  be  altogether  bad ;  and  where  the  proof  of  its 
depravity  is  ottered  in  the  shape  of  a  proceeding  which  would 
militate  against  his  own  interest,  the  fact  is  doubly  questionable. 
Catharine  had  sent  a  message  by  our  ambassador  to  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange,  instead  of  writing  to  them ;  and  this, 
says  Miss  Strickland, 

*  May  appear  soinewhat  cool,  considering  the  nearness  of  the 
connexion  ;  but  Catharine  was  no  dissembler,  and  she  had  little  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  kindness  for  those  who  had  encouraged  the  fabrications 
of  the  murderous  false  witness,  that  had  so  recently  been  aimed 
against  her  life,  in  the  business  of  the  popish  plot.  Catharine  had 
probably  pretty  correct  information  of  the  share  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  in  that  great  iniquity,  which  he  afterwards  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world,  by  pensioning  the  notorious  tool  of  the  exclusioniats, 
Titus  Oates.’— p.  429. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  follow,  that  if  William 
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‘encouraged  ’  the  exclusionists  in  tlieir  policy,  he  also  'encouraged 
them  in  procuring  '  false  witness  *  to  carryout  their  plans;  he 
might  not  even  know  that  they  employed  it ;  he  left,  in  all  |)ro- 
bability,  the  details  to  them  :  and  whatever  might  have  been 
his  object,  it  never  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  Queen 
Catharine,  unless  he  was  labouring  with  one  hand  to  prevent 
that  which  he  was  forwarding  with  the  oth.er.  The  settifi«^ 
aside  of  James  from  the  succession  he  might  have  wished,  in 
order  to  secure  his  own ;  but  for  the  very  same  reason  it  was 

his  interest  to  prevent  both  the  death  and  repudiation  of  the 

queen  ;  since  the  immediate  effect  of  either  would  have  been, 
that  Charles  would  have  taken  another  consort,  by  whom,  in  all 
probability,  he  might  have  had  children,  who  would  have  ex¬ 
cluded  William  from  the  throne.  As  to  the  pensioning  of  Oates, 

the  case  is  not  fairly  stated.  The  pension  was  conferred  in  the 
first  instance  by  Charles  the  Second,  to  the  amount  of  .£^1,‘J()0; 
James  the  Second  took  away  the  pension,  and  subjected  Oates 
to  deprivation  and  severe  corporal  punishment ;  which,  though 
richly  deserved,  were  nevertheless  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  the  laws  of  the  land  :  while  thev  were  endured  bv  Oates 
with  a  calmness  and  firmness  of  mind,  which  almost  entitle  him 
to  something  like  respect.* 

William  the  Third  restored  to  Oates,  not  his  original  pension, 
but  little  more  than  one  half  of  it,  .€700  w  e  believe ;  w  ith  w  hich 
that  worthy  himself,  and  his  party  were  so  little  satisfied,  that 
it  was  made  for  some  time  a  constant  cjiusc  of  complaint.  It  is 
idle  to  say,  that  Charles  did  not  wish  to  pension  Oates,  but  that 
William  did  it  willingly;  because  tlure  is  no  authority  for  the 
assertion; — if  the  two  monarchs  rewaided  Oates  of  their  own 
accord,  Charles  was  worse  than  William,  for  he  gave  the  larger 
pension ;  if  it  w’as  the  work  of  their  respective  ministers,  Wil¬ 
liam  was  no  worse  than  Charles  ;  probably  they  both  yielded  to 
the  clamour  of  the  times. 

Algernon  Sidney  has  of  late  years  been  made  the  object  of 
attack  by  every  jacobite,  tory,  conservative,  protectionist,  *  aut 
quocunque  alio  nomine  vocatur*  who  delights  in  bolstering  up  the 
cause  of  arbitrary  power. 

They  have  tried  their  best  to  support  it,  and  have  verified  the 
old  proverb  that  '  bad  is  the  best and  now  comes  Miss  Strick¬ 
land,  and,  in  addition  to  the  props  and  buttresses  already 
applied,  with  her  little  lady-like  hammer,  and  some  small  com¬ 
placency,  drives  in  two  tin  tacks,  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  fabric. 

That  Sidney  was  not  perfect  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  but 
he  was  much  more  so  than  the  majority  of  the  public  men  of 

•  Dr.  Calamy,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  part  of  his  public  suflerings,  is 
our  authority  for  this  statement. 
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his  dav.  Ag:ainat  hia  private  clmractcr  no  one  can  cast  reflec¬ 
tions  ;*  and  we  see  no  reason  why  hia  political  morality  shonld 
be  tried  hy  another  test  than  that  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  end  sanctified  the  means,  and  moat 
of  them,  it  must  be  granted,  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
maxim.  We  were  quite  aware  tijat  Sidney  accepted  money 
from  the  king  of  France ;  but  the  admissions  of  Afiss  Strickland 
herself,  (for  we  will  try  her  on  her  own  merits,  without  reference 
to'  any  graver  authority,)  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  for  what 
purpose  he  accepted  it. 

‘  The  following  passage,  quoted  by  the  present  accomplished 
premier  of  France,  M.  Guizot,’  (we  knew  it  all  before,  without 
M.Guizot,)*  Gn  his  noble  work,  the  Course  of  Civilization,  from 
the  notes  kept  by  Louis  xiv.  of  the  personal  transactions  of  the 
year  lOGO,  will  show  the  principles  of  the  all  but  deified  Alger¬ 
non  Sidney  in  their  true  colours.’  It  will  so:  and  we  beg  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  our  italics. 

‘  r  had  this  morning/  says  Louis,  ‘  a  conversation  with  ^F.  de 
Sidney,  an  English  gentleman,  who  has  made  me  understand 
the  possibility  of  re-arnmating  the  republican  partg  in  England, 
M.  de  Sidney  demands  of  mQ^for  that  purpose^  400, 0(K)  livres. 

I  have  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  him  more  than  200,000. 
He  has  engaged  me  to  draw  from  Switzerland,  another  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ludlow,  and  to  confer  vnth  him  on  the 
fame  design,*  LudloNV  himself,  in  his  memoir,  says,  '  I  have 
received  from  the  French  ‘lovernmcnt  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Paris,  to  discuss  the  ajfairs  of  my  country^  but  I  distrust  the 
French  government.’ — p.  305,  and  note.  Harillon,  who  informs 
Louis  that  he  has  given  the  money  ordered,  to  Sidney,  bears 
testimony  to  his  consistency,  by"  saying,  ‘  he  alw«ays  appeared  to 
me  to  have  the  same  sentiments,  and  not  to  have  changed 
maxims.’— p.  422,  note. 

Sidney  was  an  enthusiastic  repuhlican,  a  hater  of  tyranny, 
civil  and  religious.  Granted,  that  he  did  not  pursue  his  ends 
in  accordance  with  the  stricter  and  better  maxims  of  the  nine- 

*  Miss  Strickland  takes  another  opportunity  (p.  158,  note)  of  lauding 
M.  Guizot,  for  having  made  a  discovery  which  (she  says)  has  escaped 
the  research  of  our  Knglish  writers,  viz.,  that  President  liradshaw,  fearing 
an  ‘  iubiieak  *  of  the  people,  at  the  trial  of  the  king,  had  his  *  high-erowned 
puritan  hat  lined  with  iron.*  Why,  everybody  knows  that :  the  hat  itself  is 
•n  existence  ;  we  have  seen  it  ourselves,  we  believe  in  the  museum  at  Ox¬ 
ford  : — if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  a  black  hat  with  a  narrow  brim, 
and  a  crown  somew’hat  high  and  tapering,  lined  inside  with  strips  of  iron 
Vertically  arranged.  Whether  it  is  the  mi/  hat,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say— 
nor  does  it  signify  :  the  very  circumstance  that  such  a  hat  is  shown  in  one 
of  our  national  depositories,  is  sutheient  proof  that  the  fact  itself  is  j)crfectly 
notorious. 
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tecntli  century  ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  judged  of  fairly,  it  must  be 
by  comparing  him  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  statesmen 
of  his  own  age,  and  not  with  those  of  another  and  a  more 
enlightened  era.  In  his  accession  to  the  live-house  plot  we  do 
not  believe ;  but  even  if  ho  had  participated  in  it,  his  trial, 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  convicted,  and  his  execution,  were 
violations  of  law  and  justice  quite  as  tiagraiit  as  those  which 
were  committed  in  the  case  of  the  Viscount  Strattbrd  ;  on  whose 
hard  and  unmerited  fate  Miss  Strickland  is  so  pathetic  : — we 
do  not  blame  the  pathos,  but  only  the  partiality  with  which  it 
is  bestowed. 

The  following  short  extract  may  serve  to  show’  the  animus  of 
Miss  Strickland  towards  Algernon  Sidney;  and  thcicfon' to 
determine,  quoad  hoCy  the  value  of  her  strictures  on  him. 

*  This  change  (to  confidence  and  kindness  between  Charles  and 
Catharine,)  was  contemplated  with  uneasiness  by  men  whose  hearts 
the  demon  of  party  had  hardened  against  every  good  feeling  and 
virtuous  sympathy.  Mr.  Sidney,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  dated  .lone  2Sth,  says,  ‘  I  delivered  a  compliment  from 
your  Highness  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  wdiicli  she  look 
extremely  well ;  but  it  will  do  you  little  good,  for  she  hath  no  more 
credit  with  the  king  ;  and  these  ministers  are  persuading  the  king  to 
send  her  away,  and  think  by  it  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
people.  ‘Thus  we  see,'  says  Miss  S  ,  ‘the  decline  of  this  vile 
woman's  political  influence,  which  had  been  no  less  disgraceful  to 
the  king,  than  pernicious  to  the  realm,  is  regretted  by  the  tool  and 
spy  of  William,  he* — p.  4d8,  439. 

If  our  readers  can  see  any  thing  like  regret  in  this  sentence, 
or  any  thing  more  than  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  their  perspi¬ 
cacity  must  be  much  greater  than  oijrs.  If  ^  the  demon  of 
party’  has  not  hardened  Miss  Strickland’s  heart,  he  seems  at 
least  to  have  perverted  her  judgment.  Of  this  w  e  shall  offer  a 
concluding  proof  in  one  of  licr  attacks  on  Bishop  Burnet. 

Describing  the  last  illness  and  conduet  of  Charles  ii. — 

‘  Hurnet  also  affirms,  that  the  king  recommended  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  over  and  over  again,  to  his  brother,  saying,  ‘  he  had 
always  loved  her,  and  now  loved  her  to  the  last.'  Now,  Barillon, 
the  only  person  present  who  mentions  the  name  of  this  woman  at 
all,  merely  says,  ‘  that  the  king  twice  recommended  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  her  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  his  brother,  and 
also  his  other  children. '-^p.  45 1. 

That  is,  Barillon  ‘  merely  says,’  just  the  same  thing  as  Burnet; 
for  unless  Miss  Strickland  means  to  shelter  herself  behind 
some  such  miserable  subterfuge  as  saying,  that  the  word  *  over 
premises  that  the  matter  had  been  mentioned  before,  and  that 
therefore  ‘  over  and  over  again’  must  mean  at  least  three  times, 
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while  Barillon  asserts  that  it  was  mentioned  only  txncey  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  two  accounts.  Had  they  differed,  we 
see  no  reason  why  Barillon  should  be  credited  rather  than 
Burnet,  he  was  not  a  more  veracious  person.  But  in  fact  Ba¬ 
rillon,  ‘the  only  person  present,’  so  far  from  impuj^niu"  the 
testimony  of  Burnet,  has,  upon  the  showiu"  of  ^liss  Strickland 
herself,  completely  confirmed  it ;  leaving;  on  our  minds  the  un¬ 
avoidable  impression,  that  in  other  instances  also,  the  account 
of  the  bishop  must  be  true. 

We  do  not  presume  to  account  for  Miss  Strieklamrs  appa¬ 
rent  likings  and  antipathies;  perhaps  her  prejudices  are  strong, 
or;  perhaps,  she  intends  to  exemplify  the  most  generous  of  all 
precepts,  in  returning  good  for  evil,  by  lauding  ail  the  friends, 
and  abusing  all  the  opponents,  of  the  family  who  stole  her 
plate. 

Nor  do  we  quarrel  w  ith  her  for  having  oj)inions  of  her  ow  n — 
only — those  opinions  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  give  their 
colour  to  a  semi-historical  work,  nor  to  influence  an  author  in 
the  setting  forth  of  character. 


Art.  VI 11. — 1.  Tracts  and  Treatises  of  John  de  Wy cliff e,  D.D.,  udth 
Selections  and  Translations  from  his  Manuscript  and  Latin  Works, 
Edited  for  the  Wycliffe  Society,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan,  D.l).  Hvo. 

2.  Select  Works  of  the  Ilet^erend  and  Learned  David  Clarkson,  If.  I), 
Edited  for  the  Wycliffe  Society,  by  the  Ucv.  Basil  If.  Cooper, 
B.A.  With  Historical  Notices  of  the  Idfe  and  Writings  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  .lohn  Blackluirn.  Hvo. 

Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Persecution,  1614 — 1661. 
Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Ivnollys  Society,  with  an  Historical  In¬ 
troduction,  by  Edward  Bean  Underhill.  Hvo. 

The  appearance  of  these  volumes  jiffords  an  opportunity  for 
calling  attention  to  the  societies  by  which  they  arc  issued,  of 
which  we  readilv  avail  ourselves.  AN  e  liailtMl  their  establish¬ 
ment  as  an  era  in  dissenting  literatun^ :  and,  regardless  of  the 
denominational  features  by  which  they  arc  distinguished,  we 
cordially  wish  them  success.  Something  of  the  kind  has 
long  been  wanting.  The  deficiency  has  been  felt  by  the 
more  reflecting  and  better  informed  Nonconformists,  and  a 
variety  of  schemes  have  been  suggested  with  a  view  t<*  supply 
The  difliculties  anticipated  have,  however,  prevented  the 
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adoption  of  any  plan,  and  nothing  has  in  consequence  heon 
done.  Purchasers,  it  has  been  assumed,  would  he  wantini:, 
and  the  fear  of  pecuniary  loss  has  therefore  deterred  several 
from  the  enterprise,  who  would  otherwise  gladly  have  em¬ 
barked  in  it.  It  is  disgraceful  that  it  should  be  so.  It  relleets 
surely  no  credit  on  the  dissenting  body,  that  there  should  he 
any  ground  for  such  an  apprehension.  Considerii.g  their  num¬ 
ber  and  wealth,  the  significance  of  their  history,  hha  the  im- 
portance  of  their  principles,  an  adequate  demand  to  place  loss 
out  of  the  question,  ought  to  exist,  and  in  many  cases  an  intense 
curiosity  might  have  been  expected  to  operate.  However,  so  it 

is.  •  Our  men  are  the  men  of  a  day.  They  have  forced  their 
own  way  upwards  amidst  many  difficulties,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  continued  secular  ex(*rtion.  \\c  have  few  of 
inherited  wealth  whose  youth  afforded  leisure  for  the  cultivation 
of  literary  tastes.  Most  of  those  who  have  been  enriched  hy 
the  exertions  of  their  fathers,  have  yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
a  secular  establishment,  and  have,  in  consequence,  either  left  us 
wholly,  or  been  greatly  estranged  from  an  enlightened  and  earnest 
sympathy  with  our  principles.  Their  aid  has  tlierefore  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  a  generous  patronage  of  our  cause,  at  the  very  time 
when  their  circumstances  specially  qualified  them  to  render 

it.  Our  historical  and  ecclesiastical  literature  has  thus 
been  sadly  neglected.  Vast  stores,  deeply  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant,  on  which  our  forefathers  ])rided  themselves,  and  by 
which  they  manfully  served  the  cause  of  truth,  nave  lain  neg¬ 
lected.  They  exist  in  various  forms,  from  the  brirf  tract  to  the 
ponderous  folio;  but  their  voice,  though  the  clear  utterance  of 
truth,  is  not  heard  ;  their  very  existence  is  known  only  to  a  few  ; 
they  lie  unheeded  and  forgotten,  the  glory  of  a  past,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  present  generation. 

We  havp  long  mourned  over  this  state  of  things,  and  have 
asked,  if  it  were  aUvavs  to  continue.  In  very  bitterness  of 
heart  we  have  contrasted  the  excitement,  and  stir,  and  noise, 
created  by  some  modern  ephemeral  productions,  with  the  apathy 
and  contemptuous  indifference  evinced  towards  the  nobler 
works  of  a  former  age, — works  instinct  with  life,  through 
which  the  human  soul  acting  under  the  loftiest  inspirations,  has 
sought  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  its  fellows.  When  sur¬ 
rounded  with  these  living  memorials  of  the  dead,  listening  to 
their  voice,  gazing  on  tlieir  expressive  forms,  we  have  invo¬ 
luntarily  inquired,  Can  it  be  that  such  companionships  are 
relinquished  without  a  sigh  ;  that  these  oracles  are  unheeded ; 
these  master  spirits  forgotten,  while  the  feeble  voice  and  con¬ 
fused  teachings  of  many  modern  instructors  are  regarded, 
refer  not  now  to  the  outward  form  or  garb  of  truth.  The  more 
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modern  may,  in  tliis  respect,  be  preferable.  AVe  allude  to  the 
power  of  the  teacher;  the  intellect  that  was  concentrated;  the 
vital  stren;rth  and  moral  enerjry  which  characterized  those  who 
were  as  li;i;ht8  in  a  dark  place,— God’s  champions  against  an 
impious  and  persecuting  world.  Improbable  as  the  case  may 
he,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not 
difficult.  This,  however,  we  shall  not  now  attempt.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  what  individual  enterprize 
was  incompetent  to,  has  been  undertaken  by  a  combinatitm  of 
the  parties  inc  st  deeply  interested.  Combination  is  the  order  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  the  new  element  which  is  working  such 
marvels  around  us,  and  before  which  the  most  gigantic,  and  for¬ 
midable  forces  are  giving  way.  Its  power  is  recognised  in 
politics  and  in  literature.  We  rcj»)ice  in  its  ajiplication  to  the 
objects  specially  contemplated  by  the  societies  w  hose  publications 
are  hefor(^  us. 

The  Wvclilfe  Society  was  the  earliest  in  its  formation,  and  is 
the  most  comprehensive  in  its  plan.  It  originated  from  a  me¬ 
morial  presented  to  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  (’ongrcgational 
Union,  held  at  Liverjiool,  in  October,  1812,  'recommending  the 
formation  of  a  society  that  should  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
scarce  and  almost  extinct  tracts  and  treatises  of  the  ablest  ad¬ 
vocate's  of  further  reformation,  from  the  time  that  popery  was 
abolished  till  the  revolution  was  ellectcd.' 

This  memorial  was  favourably  received,  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  resolved  on,  with  a  view  of  securing  an  adequate  number  of 
subscribers.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  executive  of  the 
Union,  which  adopteil  the  present  title  of  the  society  in  honour 
of  our  first  reformer ;  and  '  appointed  a  distinct  committee  for 
the  more  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  object  proposed.’  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  society,  ])rior  to  the  appearance  of  its 
first  volume,  is  thus  detailed  in  the  printed  .abstract  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  for  this  year.  The  narrative  is  disgraceful,  and 
we  could  willingly  suppress  it,  but  the  interests  of  truth  require 
its  publication,  ami  we  therefore  give  it  in  the  words  of  the 
report. 

*  The  first  prospectus  was  issued  early  in  that  yrar,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  they  could  furnish  three  volumes,  with  an  aggregate 
of  1,500  octavo  pages,  if  they  sliould  succeed  in  obtaining  not  less 
than  1,500  subscribers  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  second  in  the 
autumn,  in  w  hich  their  need  of  1,500  subscribers,  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  ihe  eniXMgMiient  to  give  ///rer  volumes  for  every  pound  sub- 
senhed  was  distinctly  repealed, — *  No  work  will  be  put  to  pre«s  till 
the  list  contains  that  nuinher  of  names.’ 

*  At  that  time  not  7(X)  subscribers  had  been  registered  ;  tlie 
tuitlee  therefore  continued  to  use  all  the  appliances  of  the  press  and 
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the  post-office;  and  by  public  advertisements,  and  private  circulars, 
sought  to  augment  their  number.  Most  languiil  was  the  response  to 
these  appeals,  so  that  in  a  lourth  prospectus,  dated  July  18  44,  they 
could  only  announce  that  *  Nearly  eight  hundred  wic/wAcr*- have  enrolled 
their  names,  and  the  subscription  list  will  be  kept  open  until  at  least 
filteen  hundred  subscribers  have  been  obtained.  No  considerable 
augmentation  having  followed  these  olt-repeated  appeals,  it  became 
a  grave  question  with  the  committee  whether  they  should  not  publish 
the  failuie  of  the  project,  pay  olf  the  expenses  already  incurred,  and 
return  to  the  subscribers  tlie  balance  due  to  each. 

*  Anxious,  however,  to  avoid  a  course  which  would  so  signallv 
dishonour  the  Congregational  body,  they  were  willing  to  hope,  from 
the  experience  of  similar  societies,  that  the  publication  ol’ the  first 
volume  would  immediately  produce  a  great  augmentation  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  They  therefore  resolved  to  proceed,  and  to  print  1,S(K) 
copies,  that  they  might  bo  ready  for  tlie  anticipated  inllux  ot  new 
members.’ 


The  first  volume  issued  consists  of  ‘  The  Tracts  and  Treatises 
of  John  de  WycliH'o/  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  than 
whom,  no  man  could  be  found  more  eminently  ([ualified  for  the 
task.  His  previous  labours  in  this  department  of  ecclesiastical 
literature,  his  extensive  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Wyclitfe,  and  his  knowledge  of  their  influence,  in 
moulding  the  views  and  policy  of  our  suhsetpient  reformers, 
jiointed  him  out  to  the  committee,  and  precluded  the  possibility 
ot  the  work  being  devolved  on  any  other.  The  publication  of 
WyclitVe’s  Tracts  and  Treatises  being  resolved  on,  Dr.  ^  aughaids 
editorship  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  volume  consists 
ot  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  biograjihieal,  ‘containing 
tacts  and  observations  concerning  tlie  life  of  Wyclitfe.’  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Vaughan’s  more  extended 
idfc  of  Wycliffc,  the  assurance  will  not  be  needful  that  the 
ninety-four  closely  printed  pages,  of  which  this  portion  of  the 
volume  consists,  contain  the  results  of  extensive  research,  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  best  temper,  and  with  a  view  to  an  honest  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  great  reformer’s  history  and  opinions. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  analytical,  supplying  a 
brief  account  of  the  writings  of  Wyclitfe  still  in  manuscript, 
with  numerous  extracts,  aud  a  translation  from  the  original 
Latin,  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  Trialogus:  whilst 
ihe  third  part  contains  ‘  those  tractates  of  the  reformer  which 
have  been  already  ])rintcd  at  different  periods  and  in  various 
forms.'  The  liberties  taken  with  the  text  of  his  author,  arc  thus 
candidly  stated  bv  the  editor. 

*  lu  the  extracts  presented  in  the  first  section  of  the  first  book,  1 
uavo  not  retained  every  obsolete  w'ord,  and  in  a  few  instances,  aa 
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illegible  or  obscure  sentence  1ms  been  omitted ;  but  those  passages 
exhibit  throughout  the  substantial  and  idiomatic  language  of  the  re¬ 
former,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  precisely  that  impression  on  the 
reader,  which  w'ould  be  made  by  them  if  read  from  the  original 
manuscript.  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  necessary,  or  desirable,  that 
I  should  affect  greater  accuracy  in  that  portion  of  the  work.* 

As  a  whole  the  volume  is  highly  valuable,  though,  as  we  shall 
presently  remark,  its  selection  as  the  coiumcncemont  of  the 
series  was,  in  our  judgment,  scarcely  expedient. 

The  second  volume,  issued  bv  the  Wvclilfe  Societv,  has  been 
edited  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Cooper.  Tliis  was  a  work  of  no 
trifling  difliculty,  on  account  of  ‘  the  extremely  defective  and  in- 
necurate  state  of  the  posthumous  treatises'  of  the  author.  An 
historical  notice  is  prefixed  by  Mr.  Blaekburn,  in  which  a  large 
Hinonnt  of  interesting  information  is  brought  together,  and  full 
justice  is  done  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  Mr.  Clarkson.  He 
was  born  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  month  of  February, 
16'Jl-i]2.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  training:  but  about 
IGlO  he  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cainliridge,  ‘  where  he  distinguished 
Iiimscif  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  and  secured  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  of  his  associates.’  He  ^^as  in  his  native 
town  when  it  was  invested  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in  the  early 
part  of  the  civil  war,  and  a  contemporaneous  piece  of  biograjihy, 
written  by  Joseph  Lister,  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  John  Sharp,  the 
hrotlier-in-law  of  Clarkson,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
capture  of  our  young  divine  by  the  royalist  forces. 

‘  ‘  My  master,’  says  Lister,  *  being  gone,  1  sought  for  my  mother,  and 
having  found  her,  she,  and  I,  and  my  sister,  walked  in  the  street,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  take.  And  as  w'e  walked  up 
the  street,  we  met  a  young  gentleman,  called  David  Clarkson,  leading 
a  horse.  My  mother  asked  him  where  he  had  been  w  ith  that  horse. 
Says  he,  ‘  I  made  an  essay  to  go  with  my  brother  .Sharp,  and  the 
army,  w'ho  broke  through  the  enemy’s  leaguer  ;  hut  the  charge  was 
so  hot  I  came  hack  again,  and  now  1  know  not  wliut  to  do.’  Then  I. 
answered,  and  said,  ‘  I'ray,  mother,  give  me  leave  to  go  with  David, 
for  I  think  I  can  lead  him  a  safe  way ;’  for  beiiig  born  in  that  town, 

I  knew  all  the  by-w'ays  about  it. 

‘  ‘  David  also  desired  her  to  let  me  go  with  him,  so  she  begged  a 
blessing  on  me,  and  sent  me  away,  not  knowing  where  we  could  ha 
safe.  So  aw’uy  we  w’ent,  and  1  led  him  to  a  place  called  the  Sili- 
bridge,  where  a  foot  company  was  standing ;  yet  1  think  they  did 
not  see  us*  so  w'e  ran  on  the  right  hand  ol  them,  and  then  waded 
over  the  water,  and  hearing  a  party  of  horse  come  down  the  lane 
towards  the  town,  we  laid  us  down  in  the  side  of  the  corn,  and  they 
perceived  us  not.  It  being  about  daybreak,  we  stayed  here  as  long 
mi  we  durst  for  being  discovered,  it  beginning  to  be  light.  Well, 
got  up,  and  went  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge,  and  then  looking 
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about  U9,  and  hoping  to  be  past  the  danger  of  the  leaguer,  we  took 
to  the  highway,  intending  to  go  to  a  little  town  culled  Clayton  ;  and 
having  waded  over  the  water,  we  met  with  two  men  that  were 
troopers,  and  who  had  left  their  horses  in  the  town,  and  hoped  to  get 
away  on  foot,  and  now  they  and  we  walked  together,  and  lioped  we 
had  escaped  all  danger,  and  all  on  a  sudden  a  man  on  horseback 
from  towards  the  beacon  had  espied  us  and  came  riding  towards  us, 
and  we,  like  poor  affrighted  sheep,  seeing  him  come  fast  towards  us, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  we  foolishly  kept  together,  and 
thought  to  save  ourselves  by  running.  Had  we  scattert'd  from  one 
another,  he  had  but  got  one  of  us.  We  all  got  into  a  held;  lie 
crossed  the  field  and  came  to  us,  and  as  it  pleased  Gotl,  being 
running  by  the  hedge-side,  I  espied  a  thick  holly-tree,  and  ihought 
perhaps  I  might  hide  myself  in  this  tree  and  escape,  so  1  crept  into 
it,  and  pulled  the  boughs  about  me,  and  presently  I  heard  them  cry 
out  for  quarter.  He  wounded  one  of  them,  and  took  them  all  pri¬ 
soners,  and  said,  ‘  There  were  four  of  you  ;  where  is  the  other  ?’  hut 
they  knew  not,  for  1,  being  the  last  and  least  of  them,  was  not 
missed  ;  so  he  never  looked  after  me  more  ;  but  1  have  often  thought 
since  how  easily  we  might  have  knocked  him  down,  had  we  but  had 
courage;  but,  alas!  we  had  none.’ — pp.  10,  11. 


He  was  probably  included  in  some  of  the  exchanges  of  prison¬ 
ers  which  subsequently  took  place,  as  he  speedily  returned  to 
Cambridge  ;  and,  on  the  visitation  of  the  Karl  of  ^lanehester,  in 
the  early  part  of  1611,  w  as  a})poiuted  to  a  fellowship  of  Clare 
Hall,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Peter  (iiiiiuing,  w  ho  was  ejected  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioner.  Mr.  Clarkson's  views  of  church 
government  were  congregational,  and  to  this  eireninstance  may 
probably  he  attributed  in  neb  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Tillotson,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Cunterhurv, 
who  became  his  pupil  at  Clare  Hall  in  the  spring  of  1617.  Mr. 
Clarkson  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which,  with  a  retinement  of  cruelty 
worthy  of  Clarendon  and  the  bishops  of  the  Restoration,  came 
into  operation  on  Bartholomew's  day,  AugU'^t  ii  lth,  1662  ^^c 

are  surprized  at  the  mild  terms  in  w  liich  Mr.  Blackl)urn  rclers 
to  this  atrocious  act.  Surely  it  merited  a  severer  repr()l)atioa 
than  he  has  passed  on  it,  for  it  added  to  the  guilt  of  persecution, 
the  treachery  of  deceit,  and  a  w  ilful  Violation  of  the  most  solemn 
promises.  History  records  few  cases  short  of  open  innrder  which 
bespeak  more  reckless  cruelty.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Clarkson 
continued  in  com|)arative  obscurity,  moving  from  place  to  place  to 
avoid  persecution,  and  only  iit  very  rare  periods  exercising  Ins 
ministry.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  afforded  him  some  re¬ 
spite,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  availed  himself  ot  the 
roval  ordinance,  like  many  of  his  brethren. 
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In  1082  he  was  elected  co- pastor  \\itli  Dr.  John  Owen,  and 
four  years  afterwards,  June  l  ltli,  1()8(),  he  peaecfnlly  departed 
from  his  sphere  of  labour,  in  the  clear  rcco‘;^n  it  ion  and  contident 
indulj^enee  of  Christian  hope.  ‘  His  clear  and  eonipreheusivc 
mind,'  says  John  Ilowe,  ^  his  excellent  learning',  liis  reasonin}', 
argumentative  skill,  his  solid,  most  diseerning  judgment,  Ins 
indefatigable  industry,  his  large  knowledge,  and  great  moder¬ 
ation  in  the  matters  of  our  uuhap))y  ecelesiastical  ditferenees, 
his  cidm  dispassionate  temper,  his  pleasant  and  most  amiable 
conversation,  did  carry  so  great  a  lustre  with  them,  as  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  liis  most  btloved  retiredness,  they  could  not,  in 
his  eireumstaiu'i's,  bat  make  him  be  much  known,  and  much 
esteemed  and  loved  by  all  that  had  the  happiness  to  know  him, 
and  make  the  loss  of  him  be  much  lamented,  lint  he  was,  by 
the  things  that  made  his  eontinuance  so  desirable  in  this  worhi, 
the  fitter  for  a  better  and  more  suitable  world.  He  lived  here 
as  one  that  was  more  akin  to  that  other  world  tiiau  this  ;  and 
who  had  no  other  business  here  but  to  help  iu  making  this 
better.' 

Snell  was  the  man  whose  ‘select  works'  the  Wycliffe  Society 
hjus  issued  as  the  second  volume  of  its  series.  They  are  w  oi  thy 
of  his  reputation,  and  may  be  studied  with  gr(*at  advantage. 
His  learning  was  piofound  and  accurate,  his  research  most  ex¬ 
tensive,  ami  his  piety  both  enlightened  and  fervent.  He  united 
the  best  qualities  of  many  of  his  class,  and  was  deterred  by  his 
extreme  modesty  only  from  occiqiying  a  prmninent  and  eom- 
nianding  position  amongst  his  brethren.  The  works  included 
ill  this  volume  are,  ‘No  Evidence  for  Diocesan  Churches,  &c  ,' 
‘  Diocesan  Churches  not  yet  Discovered,'  ‘Primitive  Episcopacy 
Stated  and  Cleared,  &c.,'  ‘A  Discourse  Concerning  Liturgies,' 
‘A  Discourse  of  the  Saving  Grace  of  God,'  and  three  miscel¬ 
laneous  sermons. 

After  what  we  have  said  respecting  these  volumes,  we  need 
not  be  apprehensive  of  being  supposed  to  underrate  their  value. 
Por  ourselves,  we  are  more  than  content  with  them ;  and  if  the 
J^pirit  we  desire  to  create  were  already  prevalent,  we  should  see 
no  objection  to  their  selection.  Hut  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Our  people  arc  disinclined  to  what  they  term  dull  and 
heavy  reading ;  and,  though  the  AVyelille  Society  has  not  pro¬ 
mised — and  we  })erfectly  approve  their  abstinence  in  thismatter 
‘  to  produce  popular  books,  adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste  ol  the 
yet  some  condescension  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
soinetiiing  adapted  to  allure  to  a  better  and  more  healthful  taste, 
might  wisely  have  eharaclerjzeil  their  earlier  issues.  It  was 
surely  inexpedient  to  select  the  driest,  and  what  the  generality 
of  readers  will  esteem,  the  leas^t  attractive  works,  when  the 
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object  was  to  create  au  interest,  and  to  fill  up  a  subscription  list. 
Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  less  likely  to  do  this  than  Wyc- 
lifie's  volume,  the  very  fragmentary  character  of  which  was,  in 
itself,  sutlicient  to  place  it  under  the  ban  of  common  readers. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprized,  when  informed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that, — 

•  Although  there  does  not  exist  any  collection  of  the  great  re- 
refoimer^s  writings,  at  all  equal  in  extent  or  inrorination  to  tliat 
volume,  yet,  from  causes  which  the  committee  cannot  explain,  its 
appearance  did  not  produce  the  expected  augmentation  ol  the  number 
ot  subscribers ;  and  their  fond  hope  of  seeing  £1,201)  or  £1,500 
contributed  was  disappointed,  as  the  list  never  contained  more  than 
950  names,  and  from  several  untoward  circumstances  the  amount 
actually  received  by  the  treasurer  did  not  exceed  £873/ 


This  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  antieijiated,  and  our 
astonishment  is  great  that  the  committee  did  not  perceive  their 
error,  and  seek  to  correct  it  in  their  second  publication.  If  the 
name  of  the  society  necessitated — of  w  hich  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced — their  commencing  the  scries  w  ith  the  Treatises  of 
Wyclitfe,  immediate  steps  should  have  been  taken  to  follow 
them  up  by  a  second  volume  of  a  more  popular  and  attractive 
character;  such  as  the  Trials  of  Harrow,  Greenwood,  and  Henry, 


the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  the  C'onferences  of  Hampton  Court 
and  of  Savoy,  the  Farte  of  a  Register,  or  some  similar  publi¬ 
cation.*  Instead  of  this,  however,  works  were  selected,  tlie  very 
name  of  whose  author  was  known  only  to  a  few,  and  the  (piali- 
ties  of  which,  however  sterling,  w  ere  utterly  foreign  from  the 
mental  aptitudes  of  our  ])cople.  This  fact  will  go  far,  in  our 
judgment,  to  account  for  the  ditticultics  w  hich  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  we  earnestly  council  our  friends  to  review  their 
plan.  It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  we  make  these  reuia  rks, 
but  from  a  deep  solicitude  to  insure  thc  .accomplishmeut  of  a 
scheme  which  has  our  heartiest  approval.  Let  the  error  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  time,  and  our  hopes  may  yet  be  realized. 

The  llanserd  Knollvs  Society,  as  already  intimated,  was 
formed  subsequently  to  the  Wyclilfe,  and  is  more  restricted  m 
its  range.  The  sphere  of  each  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  find  that  both  arc  duly  sustained  by  the  denomina¬ 
tions  to  which  they  respcctiyely  belong.  Had  it  been  practi¬ 
cable,  wo  should  have  preferred  one  society,  having  respect  to 
the  objects  common  to  both  bodies,  adapted  to  illustrate  our 


•  In  the  case  of  the  Tniubles  at  Frankfort,  the  committee  have  been 
antici^mted  by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Vetheraniof  Chancery-lane,  l.oniion, 
^.hose  edition  of  this  invaluable  work,  together  with  his  Puritan  Due 
ctpime  TravUtf  we  strongly  reconim^ml  to  the  patronage  of  our  reader?*. 
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history,  whether  lociil  or  ^eiicrRl,  to  develope  the  jijrowth  of 
our  principles,  and  to  exhibit  in  their  true  li';ht  the  character 
and  services  of  our  fathers.  A  generous  forbearance  ini»;ht  pos¬ 
sibly  liave  secured  this,  and  tliere  would  have  been  eonsivlerable 
advantages  attending  it.  But  the  diflicnltics  connected  with 
such  an  organization  would  not  have  been  trifling,  and  we  are 
therefore  content  to  receive  the  publications  of  both  societies  as 
valuable  contributions,  in  their  several  departments,  to  onr  his¬ 
torical  and  theological  treasures.  The  value  of  the  works  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  republished  by  the  llanscrd  Knollys  Society  is  very 
great. 

‘  Their  authors,*  remarks  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  Council, 
*  exercised  no  mean  iuilueuce  on  the  course  of  national  atfairs 
during  the  period  ol  Cromwell’s  protectorate,  and  they  became  in 
subsequent  reigns,  as  they  had  been  in  times  preceding  tlie 
Coininon wealth,  the  especial  objects  of  ecclesiastical  and  political 
persecution.  These  productions  form  therefore  an  important  element 
in  the  study  of  that  eventful  and  stirring  time.  But  especially  inter¬ 
esting  do  these  works  appear,  as  the  documents  from  which  may  be 
learnt  the  opinions  and  the  bitter  trials  of  those  men  to  whom  the 
Haptist  body  owes  its  existence  in  tins  country  : — iir  whose  stripes, 
and  bonds,  and  death,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  liberty  we  now 
enjoy.’ 

*  The  series  will  include  tlie  works  of  both  General  and  Particular 
Baptists  ;  Records  and  Manuscri[>ts  relating  to  the  rise  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Baptist  churches  ;  I'ranslalions  of  such  works  as  may 
illustrate  the  sulferings  of  the  Baptists  and  the  extension  of  their 
principles,  together  with  such  Documents  as  are  to  be  found  only  in 
large  historical  collections,  or  may  not  yet  have  appeared  in  t»n  ac¬ 
cessible  form.  On  the  baptismal  controversy  only  those  treatises 
will  be  given  which  are  of  acknowledged  worth  or  historic  value. 
The  whole  will  be  accompanied  with  biographical  notices  of  the 
authors,  and  with  such  notes  and  illustrations  as  may  be  essential  to 
tUeir  completeness.  The  publications  will  consist  of  works  produced 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeeth  century. 


Such  arc  the  character  and  scope  of  the  works  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  proposes  to  issue ;  and  the  volume  already  published  docs 
great  credit  to  the  judgment  both  ot  the  cotincil  and  of  the 
editor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  which  modern  times  have  witnessed,  and  only 


requires  to  be  extensively  known  in  order  to  secure  a  place  in 
every  historical  library  in  the  kingdom.  W  hatever  opinion  may 
be  held  respecting  some  of  the  views  which  arc  broiicluMl,  all 
candid  and  intelligent  men  will  unite  in  attaching  great  value 
to  the  treatises  it  contains.  They  are  seven  in  number,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  titles  and  dates: — Religioir.s  peace,  a  plea 
for  liberty  of  eonseieuce,  161  I  ;  Persecution  for  religion  judged 
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and  condomucHl,  1G15;  An  humble  supplication  to  the  Kim/s 
Majesty,  1620;  The  necessity  of  toleration  in  matters  of  lU*li- 
fjion,  1617;  An  humble  petition  and  representation  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  1660 ;  A  plea  for  toleration  of  opinions  and  persuasions 
in  matters  of  Religion,  1661  ;  and  Sion’s  groans  for  her  dis¬ 
tressed,  &c.,  1661. 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  these  pieces ;  our  space 
precludes  it,  and  it  would  be  beside  our  present  object.  It  is 
enough  to  remark,  that  their  authors  were  the  earliest  advocates, 
and  amongst  the  most  able  expounders  of  the  doctrine  of  religious 
freedom.  They  placed  it  on  a  broad  and  stable  footing,  admitted 
of  no  exceptions,  and  scorned  to  avail  themselves  of  delusive  and 
partial  pleas.  AVhat  they  asked  for  one  sect,  they  demanded 
for  all.  The  force  of  their  logic  was  as  applicable  to  others  as  to 
themselves,  and  their  generous  spirit  asserted  in  its  legitimate 
extent,  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  worship  God  according 
to  his  own  conceptions  of  duty. 

*  I  read,*  says  the  author  of  the  first  treatise  publlslied — the  capi¬ 
tals  are  from  the  original — piiblislied  in  Kill,  'that  a  bishop  of 
Rome  would  have  constrained  a  Turkish  emjieror  to  the  Christian 
faith,  unto  whom  the  emperor  answered,  *  1  believe  that  Christ  was 
an  excellent  prophet,  but  hi  did  ne' er,  so  far  as  I  inulerstand,  com¬ 
mand  that  men  should  with  the  power  of  weapons,  be  constr.iim  d  to 
believe  his  law' ;  and  verdy  I  also  do  force  no  man  to  believe  Maho¬ 
met’s  law  *  Also  I  read  tliat  Jews,  Christians,  and  'forks,  are  tole¬ 
rated  in  Constantinople,  and  yet  are  peaceable,  though  so  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other 

*  If  this  he  bO,  how  much  more  ought  Christians  not  to  force  one 
another  to  religion?  And  how  much  moke  ought  Chkistians 
TO  tolerate  Christians,  when  as  the  Iurks  do  tolerate 
THEM?  Shall  we  re  less  merciful  than  the  Furks?  Gr 

SHALL  W'E  LEARN  THE  fURKS  TO  PERSECUTE  CHRISTIANS?  1t 
IS  NOr  ONLY  UNMERCIFUL,  BUT  UNNATURAL  AND  ABOMINABLE; 
YEA,  MONSTROUS  FOR  ONE  CHRISTIAN  TO  VEX  AND  DESTROY  AN¬ 
OTHER  FOR  DIFFERENCE  AND  QUESTIONS  OF  RELIGION.’ — p.  24. 

The  distinctive  province  and  limited  functions  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  are  clearly  and  ably  pointed  out  in  various  passages,  one 
of  which  we  must  quote  for  the  information  of  our  readers: — 

*  I  acknowledge  unfeignedly,’  says  the  writer  of  the  second  trea¬ 
tise,  published  in  1615,  *  that  (lod  hath  given  to  magistrates  a 
sword  to  cut  off  wicked  men,  and  to  reward  the  well-doers.  But  this 
ministry  is  a  worldly  ministry,  their  sword  is  a  wo? Idly  sword,  their 
punishments  can  extend  no  lurther  than  the  outward  man,  they  can 
but  kill  thr  body.  And  therefore  this  ministry  and  sword  is  appointed 
only  to  punish  the  breach  of  w'orldly  ordinances,  which  is  all  that 
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God  hath  given  to  any  mortal  man  to  punish.  The  king  may  make 
laws  for  the  safety  ami  good  of  his  person,  stale,  and  subjects,  against 
the  which,  whosoever  is  disloyal  or  dit^obedient,  he  may  dispose  of  at 
iiis  pleasure.  Ttie  Lord  hulli  given  him  this  sword  and  auihorily, 
foreseeing  in  his  eternal  wisdom,  that  if  this  his  ordinance  of  magis¬ 
tracy  were  not,  there  would  be  no  living  lor  men  in  tiie  world,  and 
especially  for  the  godly  ;  and  Iherelore  the  godly  have  particular 
cause  to  glorify  God  lor  this  his  blessed  ordinance  of  magistracy, 
and  to  regard  it  with  all  reverence. 

*  But  now,  the  breach  of  Christ’s  laws,  of  the  which  we  all  this  while 
speak,  which  is  the  thing  only  I  stand  upon  ;  his  kingdom  is  spiritual, 
his  laws  spiritual,  tlie  transgressions  spiritual,  the  punishment  spiri¬ 
tual,  everlasting  death  of  soul,  his  sword  spiritu.d,  no  carnal  or 
worldly  weapon  is  given  to  the  supportation^f  his  kingdom.  The 
Law-giver  himself  hath  commanded  that  the  transgiessors  of  these 
laws  should  be  let  alone  until  the  harvest ^  because  he  knows,  they  that 
are  now  tares  may  hcMeafter  come  to  repentance,  and  become  wheat; 
they  that  are  now  blasphemers,  persecutors,  and  oppressors,  as  Ihiul 
was,  may,  by  the  power  ol  God’s  word,  become  faitlifsl,  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  witness,  as  he  was:  they  that  are  now  fornicators,  &c.,  as  some  of 
the  Corinthians  once  were,  may  hereafter  become  washed,  cleansed, 
and  sanclilied,  as  they  were  :  they  that  are  now  no  people,  nor  under 
mercy,  as  the  saints  sometimes  were,  may  here  liter  become  the 
people  of  God,  and  obtain  mercy,  as  they  did.  All  come  not  at  the 
first  hour,  some  come  not  till  the  eleventh  hour;  if  those  that  come 
not  till  the  last  hour  should  be  destroyed,  because  they  came  not  at 
the  first  hour,  then  should  they  never  come,  but  be  prevented.’ — 
pp.  1‘21,  122. 

An  historical  introduction,  of  considerable  length,  is  prefixed 
by  the  editor;  and  various  notes  are  scattered  throughout  the 
volume,  in  illustration  or  proof  of  the  points  raised.  The  for¬ 
mer,  particularly  the  early  part  of  it,  iniglit  li.ave  been  abridged 
with  advantage;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition — which 
we  deem  by  no  means  improbable — wc  earnestly  counsel  that 
this  should  be  done.  Mr.  Underhill  has  displayed  very  consi¬ 
derable  research,  a  sound  and  discriniinating  judgment,  and  a 
keen  relish  and  candid  construction  of  the  legacies  bequeatlied 
by  the  worthies  of  a  former  age,  whatever  their  name  or  deno¬ 
minational  peculiarities.  The  present  is,  we  believe,  his  first 
attempt  at  authorship,  and  it  is  highly  creditable.  He  will  do 
well  to  cultivate  compression  of  style,  and  further  practice  will 
give  him  ease  and  flexibility.  If  rightly  informed,  his  editorship 
is  a  work  of  love,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  other  men 
are  stimulated  to  imitate  his  honourable  example. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Report  of  Captain  Sturt's  and  Dr,  Leichard's  expedition  in 

IH44.  1845,  and  1840.  Sydney  and  Adelaide ^  184(). 

2.  Address  of  the  Leyislative  Council  of  ICestern  Australia  to  Covrrnor 

I/utt.  1845. 

3.  Speech  of  the  U on.  F.  '^cott.  the  Agent  of  Xete  South  ICales,  on  the 

Waste  La$ids'  Bill.  House  of  Commons y'l'ld  August y  1840. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  eenturies,  the  iutellif^encc  of  the 
discovery  of  another  world  in  the  west,  was  received  throughout 
Europe  with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  A  new  era  of  human  pros¬ 
perity  was  foretold ;  and  good  men  thought  that  hopes  of  hap¬ 
piness  were  on  the  point  of  being  realized,  which  the  most 
sanguine  could  not  exaggerate.  Nevertheless,  after  all  which  the 
Las  Casas,  ami  the  l^enns,  and  the  Dupartrens,*  the  Berkeleys, 
and  even  the  Missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  ccntnrv, — over  whom 
the  best  of  modern  times  can  claim  no  superiority, — could  accom¬ 
plish  in  favour  of  the  natives  of  Americ.a — and  notwithstanding 
the  prodigious  successes  of  the'  European  Americans,  the  old 
colonists  and  their  independent  sons — all  this  proved  a  mere 
delusion.  Perfection  was  not  of  course  to  be  hoped  for  in 
America;  and  no  one  has  ever  in  the  proper  May  set  about  the 
indispensable  reform  of  what  is  imperfect. 

The  delusion  has  been  of  long  duration ;  and  our  greatest 
statesmen  persevered  to  the  last  in  the  grossest  neglect  of  the 
only  system  of  policy  fit  for  a  new  world, — a  policy  by  which 
tlie  spread  of  civilized  and  free  communities  among  its  uncivi¬ 
lized  natives,  might  be  zealously  fostered,  and  carefully  ac¬ 
companied  by  sufficient  guards  against  violences  on  both  sides, 
and  with  adequate  means  to  civilize  the  barbarous.  They 
even  neglected  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  events 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  mother  country,  and 
the  claims  of  huinanitv  confided  to  them ;  and  many  arc  now 
content  to  accept  the  welfare  of  the  white  millions  who  swarm 
over  the  graves  of  the  natives  of  the  west,  as  a  compensation 
appointed  by  Providence  for  the  crime  of  their  destruction.  Yet 
in  America  there  was  ample  room  for  us  all,  if  measures  had  been 
adopted  at  the  outset,  and  persevered  in  for  the  commoti  good. 

Another  new  world  is  opening  to  our  view ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen,  wiicther  the  lessons  of  experience  arc  to  be  thrown 
away;  and  whether,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  shall  in  this 

•  This  aide  and  g(X)d  man,  the  founder  and  first  governor  of  French 
Grenada,  devised  and  partially  executed  a  system,  u  hich,  fairly  carried 
out,  would  have  saved  the  ('aribhsof  the  West  Indies  from  extermination, 
and  secured  lasting  prosperity  to  the  colonies  of  France.  His  name  de¬ 
serves  to  be  enrolled  with  those  of  Las  Casas,  Penn,  (iranville  Shar|>e, 
Clarkson,  and  Wilbcrforce. 
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new  world  only  retread  the  steps  which  for  four  hundred  years 
have  elsewhere  led  to  so  disastrous  an  issue. 

The  veil,  hitherto  han^in^  over  the  iuttrior  of  Australia,  is 
obviously  on  the  point  ot  beiu"  raised  from  a  very  large  portion 
of  that  fifth  continent.  It  is  also  clear,  that  the  British  race  is 
about  to  take  full,  corporeal  jiossessiou  of  vast  regions  there, 
surpassed  by  none  upon  earth  in  the  proved  abundance  of  every 
kind  of  agricultural  resources,  in  the  promise  of  mineral  riches, 
or  in  the  blessings  of  a  healthy  climate.  Our  fine  woolled  sheep, 
and  our  cattle,*  prosper  even  within  or  hard  u|)on  the  tropic  in 
Australia;  and  whilst  our  adventurous  travellers  return  from  its 
wildernesses  unharmed  in  the  season  of  extremest  heat,  the  na¬ 
tives  so  rarely  assail  them,  that  the  killing  of  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the 
last  expedition,  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  such  an  act  in 
all  New  Holland  discovery.  I'lie  cause  of  the  death  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanist,  beyond  Bathurst,  is 
unknown  ;  and  the  benevolent  Captain  Barker,  put  to  death  by 
the  natives  when  bathing  near  the  site  of  the  present  Adelaide, 
was  a  victim  of  their  ignorant  vengeance  for  the  frightfnl  sufter- 
ings  inflicted  on  them  and  their  women  by  our  sailors. 

A  better  return  is  due  to  the  simple  native  of  Australia  for 
the  interest  he  takes  in  our  progress,  than  to  destroy  him  as  we 
are  doing  by  measures  more  or  less  rapid,  and  only  because  the 
colonial  office  has  refused  to  reduce  into  a  system,  and  to  apply 
on  a  proper  scale,  the  ways  already  tried  with  much  mccess^  for 
his  protection  and  improvement. 

A  grand  error  of  the  government  has  lain  in  its  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  good  feelings  of  the  Colonists  on  this  subject. 
Some  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  George  Murray,  when  secretary  of 
state,  exhibited  an  instance  of  this,  liisown  good  intentions 
are  not  to  he  disputed,  as  could  be  shown  in  some  of  his 
despatches  respecting  the  Canadian  Indians;  but  he  was  ill 
acquainted  with  the  colonies ;  and  when  speaking  upon  reforms 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Aborigines,  he  objected  to  them  on  tlic 
ground  of  the  government  being  bound  to  consider  the  prejudices 
of  the  Colonists.  The  caution  was  misapplied  even  at  that 
time;  for  colonial  history  proves  that  an  active,  zealous  party, 
has  always  existed  in  the  colonies,  wdiose  countenance  could  be 
depended  on  in  support  of  prudent  measures  of  benevolence, 
whilst  the  mass  of  the  people  would  respect  whatever  of  that 
kind  the  government  might  do.  ^I'his  may  be  asserted  with  the 
greatest  confidence  in  reference  to  New  South  ales,  during 

the  whole  of  its  sixty  years  existence  as  a  British  settlement. 

•  # 

•  Wild  cattle,  from  the  old  colony  of  New  South  Wnlcfi,  have  been 
found  in  ‘millions’  west  of  the  Darling  Hiver;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
have  penetrated  as  far  west  as  the  Iwick  of  tlic  Swan  Jtiver  colony. 
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At  present  there  may  be  adduced  very  remarkable  evidence  to 
the  same  eflect.  The  legislative  assembly  of  the  colony, 
among  its  earliest  proceedings,  after  being  made  elective,  cn. 
tered  upon  a  serious  inquiry  into  tlie  questions  of  the  Ahori- 
gincs ;  and  the  agent  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Scott,  in  a 
laboured  address  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  August  last, 
on  btdmlf  of  the  remote  settlers,  places  the  interests  of  the  Abori¬ 
gines  among  the  prominent  objects  of  their  sympathy.  'I'lie 
energy  of  these  men  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  pcacel'id 
enterprise.  In  fourteen  years  they  have  covered  a  region, 
I, (UK)  miles  by  300,  with  their  Hocks  and  herds;  and  their 
representative  in  Parliament  declares  boldly  that  it  is  safe  to 
look  to  tliem  ‘  for  the  civilization  of  the  natives,*  if  they  are 
thenisclvcs  treated  with  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  demonstration,  that  if  the  government  do  not  take  the 
lead  in  this  case,  and  adopt  measures  proportioned  to  its  nec(‘s- 
sity,  these  men  will  gradually  destroy,  the  very  natives  whom, 
under  pro|>er  guidance,  they  will  best  protect. 

The  government,  then,  must  delay  no  longer  to  establish  a 
wise  svstem  of  justice  and  beiicticcnce  on  behalf  of  the  natives 
of  all  the  Australias. 

That  such  a  svstem  mav  be  established  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  Something  like  it  has  succeeded  at  the  Swan  River, 
where,  according  to  the  solemn  deelaration  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  September  of  last  year.  Governor  llutt  had  taken  ‘a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Aborigines,  and  adopted 
humane  and  judicious  measures  for  their  improvement.*  To 
those  measures  the  Council  expressly  attributed  ‘the  friendly 
intercourse  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Colonists  and 
them,  and  their  advancing  civilization.’  —  (Colonial  Gazette, 
IGth  May,  1846.) 

When  the  colonial  oilice  sliall  be  fairly  awakened  by  tlie 
call  for  administrative  reform,  now  ringing  in  the  ears  of  its 
terrified  subalterns, — or  rather  when  Earl  Grev  and  Mr.  Hawes 
shall  have  fairly  worked  out  their  loudly  promised  and  wisely 
hegun  colonial  regeneration,  there  will  be  produced  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  good  analysis  of  all  that  has  been  doing  for  and  against 
the  Aborigines,  not  in  Western  Australia  only,  by  Governor 
Hutt  and  and  his  predecessors;  but  also  in  South  Australia, 
which  has  lately  been  held  forth  as  a  pattern  for  administrations 
on  this  head;  at  Port  Philip,  under  Mr.  Latrobe,  an  honoured 
name  in  the  annals  of  colonial  philanthropy,  in  Van  Dienian*8 
Land,  before  the  natives  were  utterly  swept  awiay ;  in  New 
South  Wales,  with  its  most  remarkable  native  experience  since 
1787 ;  and  finally,  iii  North  Australia,  w  here  successions  of 
respectable  and  enterprising  men  have  been  silently  preparing 
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for  England  a  ne\y  and  bright  link  in  the  chain  of  settlements, 
which  are  fast  binding  the  ends  of  the  earth  together. 

The  few  and  scattered  glimpses  atlbrded  to  Parliament  on  the 
aftairs  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Anstralias,  even  during  the  last 
nine  years,  do  not  justify  the  common  despondency  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  civilizing  those  hithcrtonntrained  and  unprotected  people. 
Still  less  do  even  these  slight  notices  encourage  the  fatal  con¬ 
fidence  placed  by  Parliament  in  the  manner  in  which  the  colo¬ 
nial  office  has  from  first  to  last  administered  their  affairs.  How 
can  ends  be  attained,  if  the  means  at  command  for  their  attain¬ 
ment  be  obstinately  rejected  ? 

But  the  time  is  come  for  all  parties  to  give  up  their  culpable 
apathy  upon  this  case;  and  the  government,  the  philanthropists 
and  tlie  colonists  will  find  a  great  reward  in  combining  their 
efforts  to  turn  to  the  best  account  a  race,  whose  improvement 
has  always  corresponded  with  the  pains  prudently  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  The  w  hole  range  of  human  history  offers  nothing  more 
interesting  than  tire  picture  which  this  race  presents  to  the  phi¬ 
losophic  observer  and  the  Christian.  Few  people  are  better 
known  to  us — none  are  really  more  docile — and  the  disgrace 
will  he  heavy  indeed  upon  Great  Britain,  if  we  continue  our 
heartless  neglect  of  them. 

rire  two  last  expeditions  of  discovery  throw  so  advantageous 
and  so  strong  a  light  upon  the  natives  of  Australia,  that  the 
simple  narratives  of  the  two  respectable  travellers  will  not  fail 
to  excite  a  warm  sympathy  in  their  cause. 

It  is  due  to  the  older  explorer,  Captain  Sturt,  to  give  his 
strange  adventure  in  the  heart  of  New  Holland,  the  precedence, 
although  he  seems  to  rate  low  the  facts  he  has  brought  to  light. 
The  expedition  of  Dr.  Leichanlt  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port 
Essington,  opening  a  huge  block  of  the  north-cast  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  with  every  attraction  to  the  settler,  will  certainly  produce 
the  more  profitable  results.  It  establishes  satisfactorily  that  we 
have  at  least  half  a  dozen  fresh  colonies  to  found  there  under 
auspicious  prospects,  in  reference  to  the  eastern  Archipelago, 
and  of  inestimable  value  in  themselves.  But  more  than  one 
point  in  the  veteran  Sturt’s  journey  will  be  found  to  deserve 
deep  and  early  attention. 

lu  the  middle  of  1844,  Captain  Sturt  took  a  considerable  party 
to  explore  the  centre  of  New  Holland.  He  passed  the  Darling, 
^’hich  he  had  himself  traced  long  ago  from  New  South  Wales 
to  the  eastern  ocean,  and  then  as  now’,  he  avoided  any  rupture 
''  ith  the  natives.  On  this  occasion  he  met  w  ith  one  of  those  re¬ 
ports  not  uncommon  w  ith  tribes  w'hosc  registers  of  events  are 
not  kept  with  the  correctness  of  civilized  life.  A  party  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  it  was  said,  had  been  recently  massacred  in  the  iuterior, 
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Arriving,  however,  at  the  remotest  spot  at  which  it  could  have 
taken  plaa*,  he  ascertained  tliat  the  rumours  related  to  a  fact 
known  to  have  occurred  eight  years  hefore.  In  the  paucitv  of 
their  topics  of  conversation,  the  native  Australians,  are  driven 
to  the  expedient  of  dressing  up  the  few  that  do  occur,  w  itii  great 
diligence  and  ingenuity,  for  frequent  repetition  to  those  w  ho  seek 
for  news. 

Before  the  end  of  1844,  the  party  had  traversed  tlie  country 
iu  various  directions  above  twenty-five  degrees  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  Darling  river.  They  traced  the  head  of  Lake 
Torrens,  in  lat.  29°  44',  opposite  three  remarkable  peaks  laid 
down  by  ^Ir.  Eyre,  the  enterprising  Australian  traveller,  from 
another  side.  At  this  end,  it  seemed  to  consist  of  a  sueeessiuii 
of  lakes,  formed  by  the  drainage  from  the  hills.  This  lake,  and 
the  creek  upon  which  Captain  Sturt  ultimately  established  his 
permanent  station  in  long.  141°,  ISO',  lat.  29°,  40^,  seemed  to  be 
the  only  waters  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  circuit  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

The  atmosphere,  upon  the  excursions  made  from  this  depot  to 
the  west,  north,  and  east,  was  overpowering.  ‘  The  w  ind,'  says 
the  report,  ‘  blew  in  our  faces  with  the  constancy  and  inten>ity 
of  a  hot  blast  from  a  furnace.^  The  party  suffered  from  scurvy. 

The  character  of  the  country,  penetrated  at  this  period  oi  the 
expedition,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  follow  ing  passage  : — 

'  On  the  lllh  of  February,  1815,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  in 
a  course  of  5  degrees  W.  of  N.,  through  a  country  alternating  with 
long,  narrow  flats,  and  sandy  ridges.  As  we  advanced,  the  flats 
became  narrower,  and  the  sandy  ridges  appeared  closer,  succeeding 
each  other  like  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  There  was  at  the 
first  a  little  grass  on  the  flats,  but  at  length  they  became  sandy,  and 
the  ridges  less  elevated.  The  whole  region  was  now  sand,  on 
which  spurifex  alone  was  growing;  so  that  if  I  had  not  brought  a 
few  oats  with  me  for  the  horse,  he  would  have  starved.  On  the 
13lh,  at  noon,  my  observations  and  reckoning  jdaced  me  in  lat. 
28°  ir  15'',  and  here  my  horse  failed.  1  therefore  took  him  out  of 
the  cart,  and,  with  Joseph,  walked  above  twelve  miles,  as  1  wished, 
if  possible,  to  pass  the  28th  meridian.  1  was  then  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Darling,  and  in  long.  141°2‘2', 
as  near  as  1  could  judge.  And  as  1  looked  around  me  from  the  top 
of  a  small  sand-hill,  I  could  see  no  change  in  the  terrible  desert  into 
which  I  had  penetrated.  The  horizon  was  unbroken  by  a  single 
mound,  from  north  round  to  north  again,  and  it  was  as  level  as  that 
of  the  ocean.  My  view  to  the  north  extended  above  eight  miles  ; 
but  I  did  not  venture  to  compass  the  distance,  only  perhaps  to  have 
a  similar  heart-rending  and  desolate  scene  to  look  over.' 

Not  far,  however,  from  the  desert,  Captain  Sturt  found  a 
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creek,  which  led  to  '  a  beautiful  enclosure,  of  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  studded  with  fine  trees,  and  covered  with 
grass,  in  long.  120°  44',  lat.  28°  (>',  w  ithin  the  colony  of  South 
Australia. 

The  heat  was  here  intense,  the  thermometer  being  135  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  at  half-past  two  p.m.;  and  it 
rose  to  157  degrees  in  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun.  The  birds 
were  observed  to  be  migrating  from  this  region. 

Of  the  natives.  Captain  Sturt  says, — 

*  We  had  seen  very  few  ;  but  our  kindness  to  those  few  had  been 
such,  that  I  hoped  it  would  have  engendered  a  confidence ;  but  they 
have  not  dared  to  approach  us.  Aware  that  there  was  a  general 
scarcity  of  w'ater  in  the  country,  I  could  not  think  that  we  >vcre 
putting  them  to  great  inconvenience  by  occupying  so  important  a 
post.  1  had  found  a  large  sheet  of  water  at  tlie  termination  of  a 
large  creek  near  us ;  and,  in  hopes  that  1  should  have  found  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  tliese  regions  assembled  there,  1  rode 
to  it  with  Mr.  Browne;  but  we  were  disappointed  in  finding  any 
number  of  natives.  It  was  clear  that  they  were  dispersed  at  the 
different  water-holes  unexhausted,  in  families,  as  the  country  is  too 
poor  to  maintain  any  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  one  place.  One 
family,  indeed,  came  in  from  the  south  whilst  we  were  at  this  water, 
having  been  driven  in  from  the  failure  of  their  ow  n  supplies. 

*  About  three  w  eeks  ago,  a  solitary  native  came  to  the  camp,  and 
remained  with  us  for  a  week.  He  was  a  stranger,  from  the  north¬ 
ward  and  westward,  and  spoke  a  different  language  to  the  natives 
hereabouts.  ^Vhat  led  him  to  wander  to  the  hills  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  it  almost  appeared  us  if  he  had  been  sent  to  encourage  us. 
He  guessed  the  use  of  the  boat  the  moment  he  saw  it,  and  pointed  to 
the  N.W.  as  the  quarter  to  which  we  should  go  to  use  it.  He  ex¬ 
amined  the  sheep-netting,  and,  putting  his  head  to  the  meshes,  inti¬ 
mated  to  us  by  signs,  that  the  fish  we  should  find  were  too  large  to 
get  througli  them.  He  recognised  the  turtle,  the  hippocampus,  and 
several  sea-fish  figured  in  Cuvier’s  plates,  naming  them  respectively; 
but  he  put  his  fingers  on  all  the  others,  and  gave  them  a  general 
name. 

‘  Putting  my  observations  and  these  facts  together,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  wc  are  within  150  or  200  miles  of  some  remarkable 
feature  ;  but  w'hether  a  river  or  a  sea  it  is  impossible  to  say.' 

The  whole  of  the  next  ten  months  were  passed  in  attempts  to 
make  out  this  ‘  remarkable  feature,’  which  the  sanguine  tra¬ 
veller  had  reckoned  upon. 

After  trying,  to  no  purpose,  the  west  country  towards  Lake 
Torrens,  he  set  out  to  the  N.W.,  and  reached  lat.  24*  .W, 
long.  138°;  but  was  compelled  to  return,  from  the  failure  both 
of  water  and  grass.  After  passing  through  a  succession  of 
sandy  wastes,  and  desolate  flats  whence  recent  floods  had  sub- 
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sided,  at  a  distance  of  110  miles  from  the  depot,  they  reached 
a  region  of  salt  formation  covered  with  samphire,  and  other 
suhsalaceous  productions,  with  numbers  of  dry  beds  of  lagoons, 
white  as  snow  with  salt.  Passing  this,  they  found  tiiemselvcs 
among  sand  ridges,  perfectly  insurmountable,  and  of  a  tierv  red, 
running  for  miles  in  parallel  rows,  with  points  like  the  vanishing 
points  of  an  avenue.  But  there  was  neither  grass  nor  water  to 
be  found;  and,  *  after  trying  all  points  of  the  compass,'  says 
Captain  Sturt,  *  we  gave  it  up.'  They  returned  to  the  depot 
after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  and  a  ride  of  924  miles. 

He  soon  set  out  again,  due  north  for  the  tropic ;  and  after 
travelling  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles,  he  found  a  fine 
creek  of  water,  from  which  he  proceeded  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  further,  depending  upon  a  quantity  of  surface 
water  from  a  thunder  storm.  Here  he  was  stopped  by  a  stony 
desert,  '  a  dark'  and  adamantine  sea.'  ‘  1  was,'  says  he,  ‘  forty 
miles  advanced  in  the  gloomy  region,  and  fifty-two  miles  from 
water.'  He  was  compelled  to  return  after  having  reached  lat. 
25°.  48.  and  long.  139°.  13'. 

But  before  arriving  at  the  depot  again,  the  party  went  up 
the  creek  just  mentioned.  They  traced  it  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  its  head  ‘  in  some  extensive  plains.'  ‘  It  was  as 
large  as  the  Darling,  and  was  flanked  by  a  box-tree  forest,  in 
grassy  land.' 

*  Here,’  says  Captain  Sturt,  '  I  fell  in  with  a  numerous  popu¬ 
lation,  passing  three  or  four  small  tribes  every  day ;  but  the  news  of 
our  kind  treatment  of  them  had  spread  through  the  country,  and  they 
evinced  no  alarm,  but  did  all  they  could  to  serve  us. 

'  On  the  3d  of  October  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  all  at 
once  found  myself  in  presence  of  270  or  280  natives,  encamped  on  a 
rising  piece  of  ground  under  a  large  sand-hill  I  had  descended.  On 
seeing  us,  they  set  up  a  great  sliout ;  but  when  1  rode  slowly  down 
the  hill  there  was  a  dead  silence  :  then  I  dismounted,  and,  giving 
my  horse  to  one  of  the  men,  walked  over  to  the  natives,  who  received 
me  kindly,  brought  me  troughs  of  water  and  baked  seeds,  and  invited 
me  to  sleep  at  one  of  their  fires ;  but,  observing  a  small  clump  ot 
trees  about  fifty  yards  away  from  the  native  camp,  1  told  them  I 
would  sleep  there  ;  to  which  they  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  carried 
over  firewood  for  our  use,  which  was  very  scarce. 

‘  These  people  were  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  Australia.  Many 
stood  six,  several  more  than  six  feet  high.  They  were  well  made, 
and  had  not  the  pot-bellies  of  the  natives  in  general.  Tliey  were 
frank  and  merry  people,  and  told  me  all  they  could.  They  assured 
me  there  was  no  water  to  the  east,  or  north,  and  were  quite  dis¬ 
tressed  when  I  persisted  next  day  on  going  to  the  eastward. 

•The  women  were  engaged  to  a  late  hour  in  bruising  seed  for 
cakes,  and  the  noise  they  made  was  like  the  w’orking  of  looms  in  a 
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manufacturing  town.  At  ten  all  was  hushed  ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  no  one  could  have  known  that  there  were  so  many 
human  beings  near.* 

From  this  spot,  Captain  Sturt  went  westward,  but  reached 
*  a  scene  of  the  greatest  turmoil,  w  here  tlie  w  ater  passed  over 
the  dreary  waste,  and  left  tlie  shivered  fragments  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  behind.' 

Here  again  grass  and  water  failed ;  and  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1845,  this  attempt  to  penetrate  the  interior  was 
reluctantly  given  up.  In  eight  days  more.  Captain  Sturt  w'as 
again  at  his  depot,  having  ridden  this  time  eiglit  hundred  and 
forty-three  miles  in  four  weeks,  and  four  days,  lie  got  safe 
hack  to  the  banks  of  the  Darling,  although  without  a  drop  of 
water  for  the  first  hundred  miles  of  the  journey.  After  some 
weeks  rest,  he  recovered  sufficient Iv  from  the  severe  cfl’ccts  of 
this  fatiguing  expedition,  to  proceed  to  Adelaide,  where  an 
enthusiastic  reception  awaited  him. 

The  important  geographical  fact,  tliat  there  is  no  sea  in  the 
heart  of  New'  Holland,  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  tenor  of 
Captain  Sturt's  observations,  as  illustrated  by  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Leichardt.  The  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles 
between  the  extreme  points  of  their  south  cast,  and  west,  do 
not  admit  of  more  than  extensive  lakes,  into  which,  possibly, 
the  western  w  aters  of  the  latter  traveller  may  run  ;  unless,  as  is 
more  likely,  they  supply  the  rivers  which  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  vast  space  westward  of  Captain 
Sturt's  route  is  soon  to  be  explored  to  the  Sw  an  River ;  when 
all  mystery  will  be  dispelled  on  the  subject.  Rut  his  discovery 
of  a  considerable  native  population  in  the  interior,  is  of  miicli 
niore  real  importance  than  that  of  a  greater  or  less  (piantity  of 
available  land  or  water,  how’ever  worthy  of  investigation.  It 
has  been  somewhere  rashly  denied,  that  such  a  population  was 
to  be  found  beyond  the  Darling;  and  their  kindly  dispositions 
80  well  met  by  Captain  Sturt,  and  their  physical  growth  arc 
equally  deserving  of  notice.  The  mysterious,  single  visitor  seen 
some  degrees  further  south,  and  a|)parently  a  native  wanderer, 
from  the  north  west,  with  his  knowledge  of  boats  and  large  fish, 
makes  us  regret  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  lan¬ 
guages  docs  not  form  part  of  the  acquirements  of  Australian 
travellers. 

Dr.  Leichardt’s  expedition  left  Morcton  Ray  in  September, 
IH44,  to  penetrate  the  north-eastern  of  New  Holland,  direct  to 
Port  Kssington,  where  they  arrived  the  scvciitccnth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1845.  The  party  consisted  of  eight  persons,  of  whom  one 
was  a  vouth,  and  tw’o  were  Aboriginal  natives.  They  liad 
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fifteen  horses,  sixteen  head  of  cattle,  and  four  dojrs.  One  of 
the  party,  a  white,  was  killed  on  the  journey  by  native  plun¬ 
derers.  The  rest  arrived  safe  with  eight  horses,  one  ox,  and 
the  dogs.  The  other  animals  had  either  died  on  their  way,  or 
had  been  killed  for  food.  Not  being  able  to  persevere  in 
a  north-west  course,  the  party  followed  a  line  nearer  the  east 
coast,  up  to  the  centre  of  York  Peninsula,  to  lat.  51'. 
They  then  went  westward  to  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  and 
descending  its  eastern  side,  went  round  it  to  the  w  est  side,  until 
they  could  find  a  route  north-west  to  Port  Essington. 

They  crossed,  and  named  thirty-seven  large  rivers,  all  running 
westward  except  two,  the  Comet  and  the  ^lackenzie,  in  lat. 
24°  and  23%  which  took  an  eastward  course,  and  escaped  also  a 
few  which  go  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  creeks 
crossed  were  innumerable,  and  distributed  pretty  equally 
along  the  whole  way.  Rich,  elevated  tracts,  some  of  them 
from  two  thousand  to  2800  feet  high,  and  fertile  vallies, 
well  adapted  for  sheep  and*  cattle,  extended  far  within  the 
tropics.  Five  distinct  regions  were  observed  to  be  peculiarly 
favourable  to  agricultural  objects ; — namely,  the  countries  in 
about  lat.  26°,  and  lat.  20°  to  18°,  and  both  as  long,  as  that  in 
York  Peninsula  in  lat.  17°;  thus  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  other  vast  tracts  west  of  these  gulfs.  Every 
variety  of  soil  and  rock  was  accurately  traced ;  and  good  coal 
and  slate  found  above  the  tropic.  Tow  ards  the  north  new  fruits 
and  edible  seeds  were  abundant.  Two  specimens  of  Dr. 
Lcichardt’s  description  will  suffice  to  shew  the  character  of  his 
observations.  They  chieffv  relate  to  the  country  not  very  re- 

ft'  •  m  • 

mote  from  (hiptain  SturPs  interior  wilderness. 

*  Robinson's  Crock,  in  lat.  25°  29',  comes,*  says  Dr.  Leichardt, 

'  from  a  hilly  country,  which  more  to  the  N.W.  rises  into  ranges  of 
considerable  elevation,  giving  rise  to  a  great  nuniber  ol  water¬ 
courses,  creeks,  and  gtdlies.  The  whole  country  is  openly  timbered 
(the  ridge  at  the  upper  part  of  it  is  part  covered  with  silver-leaved 
iron  bark'),  well  adapted  for  sheep.  Fine  flats  extend  along  its 
banks.  In  pursuing  a  N.W.  course,  I  entered  into  a  knot  ot 
mountains,  from  w  hich  the  waters  (low’ed  in  almost  every  direction, 
to  the  E.,  N.E.,  N.,  W.,  and  S. 

‘  A  creek  in  lat.  21°  45'  led  me  to  a  small  river,  lined  with  fine 
casuarinos  and  flooded  gum  trees.  I  called  it  Comet  River,  as  1  saw 
the  fine  comet  (29th  of  December,  184  1)  in  travelling  along  its  banks. 
It  comes  from  downs  and  plains  to  the  westward.  It  joins  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  which  also  comes  from  the  westward.  They  are  the  only  tteo 
rivers  I  passed  running  to  the  east. 

*  I'rom  time  to  time  sandstone  crops  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mackenzie.  In  one  of  these  sections  several  layers  ol  tine  coal  were 
found,  identical  with  the  formation  of  the  New’castle  coal.  Hounded 
pieces  of  coal  had  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  we  first 
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ctme  to  it,  evidently  showing  that  the  coal  formation  extends  high 
up  the  river.  Its  course  is  N.E.,  according  to  the  blacks,  who  are 
very  numerous,  and  behaved  very  friendly  to  us. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  the  part  of  the  Mackenzie  we  passed  is  well 
adapted  for  cattle  or  sheep.  The  scrub  is  too  frequent  and  thick ; 
but  the  grass,  the  fine  plains,  and  open  box  forest  are  very  inviting. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  the  scrub  is  less  fiequent  down  the  river. 

*  At  latitude  *23°  21'  3(y^  1  left  the  Mackenzie  for  the  N.W.  For 
twenty-five  miles  we  passed  long  stretches  of  thick  scrub,  of  fine, 
open,  narrow-leaved  iron-bark  forest,  of  box-flats,  and  of  plains. 
The  last  were  of  a  rich,  black  soil,  strewed  over  with  pieces  of  fossil 
wood,  changed  into  iron-stone  and  silex.  Here  was  some  of  the 
finest  country,  with  rich  grass  and  herbs,  plenty  of  water,  open  fores 
and  plain,  with  honey  sweet  as  those  of  Hyinettus,  and  plenty  of 
game  ;  and  the  air  was  fragrant  with  wild  thyme  and  marjoram.  The 
country  was  lined  with  dense  acacia  scrubs,  extending  more  than 
twenty-five  miles,  interrupted  only  by  creeks,  which  appear  all  to 
belong  to  the  system  of  the  Mackenzie.  A  fine  range  of  peaks  was 
seen  to  the  N.W.  from  almost  the  only  hill  here.  1  followed  one  of 
the  creeks  to  its  head,  and,  going  up  a  sandstone  spar,  I  came  to  a 
fine  table  land,  where  plains  with  rich  black  soil,  covered  with  luxu¬ 
riant  grass  and  herbs,  were  separated  by  narrow  slips  of  sandy,  iron- 
bark  forest.  The  jilains  enlarged  as  I  advanced,  and  a  series  of  mag¬ 
nificent  cones  and  ranges  rose  from  this  level.  I  called  the  range 
Peak  Ilange,  and  gave  to  the  most  prominent  peaks  separate  names. 
They  arc  composed  of  domite,  whilst  the  ridges  to  the  E  and  S.E. 
were  of  sandstone;  and  the  ridges,  varying  the  plains  to  the  wesl- 
wanl,  were  of  basaltm.  Peak  liange  is  in  lat.  22^  5G'  84",  long. 
14S°  II/.  The  plains  and  downs  extend  far  to  the  westward,  where 
another  range  of  peaks  was  observed.  There  was  good  water  running 
8.W.,  but  the  plains  were  badly  watered.  The  country  is  well 
inhabited.  A  closer  examination  would  detect  more  water,  and,  this 
procured,  no  country  would  be  better  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes. 
At  latitude  22°  23'  fine  open,  undulating  country,  extends  to  the  N. 
and  N.W.’ 

Further  north,  the  traveller  reached  a  region  of  another  cha¬ 
racter,  in  so  warm  a  latitude,  that  its  elevation  alone  renders  it 
hahitablc  for  tlie  important  ohjects  specified  liy  Dr.  Leichardt  j 
and  its  situation  between  the  (lulf  of  Carpentaria  gives  it  a  pe¬ 
culiar  value  in  reference  to  North  Australian  colonization, 

'  In  latitude  18°  41/  0,"  ’  says  the  Doctor,  '  we  entered  into  a  large 
VMlley,  with  numerous  lagoons,  at  the  cast  side  of  which  the  river 
(Burdekin)  came  down,  whilst  a  reedy  brook  swept  along  the  basaltic 
ridge,  which  bounded  it  to  the  southward.  1  he  lagoona)  were  co¬ 
vered  by  nympha  (lotus),  the  seed  vessels  and  rhizoin®  of  which 
formed  the  principal  food  of  numerous  nations. 

I  his  valley  is  bounded  by  lofty  table  land  ;  the  whole  of  which 
i*  beautifully  grassed,  of  great  extent,  well  provided  with  water  along 
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the  creeks,  the  brooks,  and  the  river ;  but  in  the  dry  season  waterless 
in  its  centre.  This  country  is  a  pattern  (or  cattle  and  sheep  stations. 
The  elevation  of  it,  (at  least  2,000  to  2,800  feet  above  llte  level  of 
the  sea,)  renders  it  cool  and  (it  for  sheep.  The  ground  is  sound,  and 
the  forest  is  very  open.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  York  peninsula, 
equally  distant  from  the  east  coast  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
to  which  a  system  of  rivers,  well  provided  with  water,  forms  an  easy 
communication,  w  ith  the  exception  of  some  mountainous  passages, 
which  later  travellers  will  change  with  easier  roads  for  that  of  the 
rivers.*  _ 

Of  the  country  directly  betw  een  this  high  table  land  and  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Dr.  Leichardt  says, — 

'The  whole  tract  from  Gilbert's  Lagoon  to  the  Gappar,  extending 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  highly  adapted  lor 
pastoral  pursuits.  Cattle  and  horses  would  thrive  exceedingly  well; 
sheep  would  not ;  neither  the  climate,  the  temperature,  nor  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  would  be  favourable  to  them.  Large  plains,  limited  by 
narrow'  belts  of  open  forest  land,  extensive  box  Hats,  and  tea-tree 
flats  openly  timbered,  changing  with  a  more  undulating  counliy, 
fine  grassy  meadows  along  frequent  chains  of  lagoons,  and  shady 
forest  land  along  the  rivers,  render  this  country  pleasing  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller,  and  inviting  to  the  Squatter.  After  what  1  have 
learned  of  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton,  I  can  add  that  long 
sketches  of  country  would  be  adapted  for  both.  The  country  is  well 
inhabited  by  natives.  We  had  three  times  intercourse  with  them. 
The  first  time  they  were  hostile,  when  Gilbert  was  killed  ;  the  second 
time  they  were  noisy,  but  withdrew'  at  the  approach  of  a  horseman ; 
the  third  time,  at  the  Gappar,  tliey  were  very  friendly  ;  and  it  was 
evident  they  had  seen  either  Malays  or  white  men  belore  us.  I 
called  this  whole  country,  the  Nonda  country,  from  a  fine  shady  tree 
with  a  yellow  eatable  fruit,  which  we  enjoyed  very  much.’ 

Numerous  natives,  or  traces  of  them,  were  seen  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  this  expedition  ;  and,  except  in  one 
instance,  they  gave  no  reason  for  eoiu plaint.*  Olten  they  were 

•  The  only  distressing  incident  on  this  expedition,  the  killing  of  Mr. 
(jilberl  by  the  natives,  deserves  a  special  record;  and  in  the  abhence  of 
the  inquest,  uhich  it  is  to  be  wished  could  be  held  upon  all  such  cases  on  the 
return  of  our  travellers,  it  will  be  convenient  to  slate  this  case  in  the 
several  versions  published  about  it. 

Dr,  LeichardCs  report : — *At  one  of  the  lagoons,  in  latitude  15®  55',  not 
very  far  from  a  large  creek,  w  hich  I  consider  the  upper  part  of  the  Nassaii, 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  killed  by  tbc  blacks,  who  had  sneaked  iH)on  us  immedi¬ 
ately  after  nightfall,  just  when  most  of  the  party  had  retired  to  their 
couches.  They  wounded  Mr.  Hoper  and  Mr.  Calvert  severely;  but  Mr. 
(iilbert  was  the  only  one  w  bo  received  a  deadly  wound,— a  spear  entering 
the  chest,  between  the  neck  and  the  clavicle,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
stooiiing  to  get  out  of  his  tent.  At  the  first  discharge  of  his  guns,  the 
UacKs  ran  away.  The  next  morning  they  were  wailing  for  one  of  their 
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useful,  and  intellifreiit ;  and  near  the  settlement  of  Port  Es- 
sington  they  were  found  to  be  unusually  friendly, — thus  giving 
proof  of  good  treatment  received  by  them  from  tlie  British, 

This  expedition  had  not  been  heard  of  during  many  months  ; 
and  last  year  disquieting  rumours  reached  Sydney  to  the  etlVct 
that  the  whole  party  was  cut  off  by  the  natives.  Another  party, 
therefore,  headed  by  Mr.  Pemberton  Hodgson,  of  New  South 
Wales,  set  out  in  August,  1845,  to  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leichardt. 
Tliey  soon  satisfied  themselves  that  the  rumours  were  unfounded  ; 
and  the  account  published  by  Mr.  Hodgson  on  his  return  con¬ 
tains  some  sagacious  conjectures  on  the  subject,  and  some  in¬ 
teresting  notes  respecting  the  aborigines. 

Mr.  Hodgson  had  accompanied  Dr.  Leichardt  a  few  miles  on 
the  original  journey,  and  soon  found  again  the  spot  at  which  he 
had  quitted  the  ])arty  to  return  in  lat.  20°  4',  long.  15®.  After 
several  days  patient  search  their  tracks  were  recognised  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  spot,  and  proof  obtained  of  their  safety  beyond 
one  of  the  scenes  of  their  rumoured  destruction.  That  was  the 
course  of  a  furious  hurricane  which  had  swept  the  country  for  a 
breadth  of  three  miles,  uprooting  the  loftiest  trees,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  vallics  with  a  deposit  of  six  inches  of  fresli  earth  from 
the  hills.  But  the  same  tracks,  and  trees  branded  L,  were 
found  beyond  it,  disproving  one  of  the  rumours  of  the  party 
having  been  buried  asleep  under  the  inundation.^’  The  next 

number,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  severely  wounded.  They  left  the  country, 
and  we  did  not  see  any  more  of  them.* 

The  report  of  Captain  M'Arthur,  commandant  at  Port  Kssington : — 
‘  They  were  now  in  the  meridian  of  Cape  York,  wliere  they  say  the  natives 
treacherously  attacked  the  parly.  The  Malays  speak  unfavourably  of  the 
tribes  on  this  coast.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  killed,  and  two  of  his  companions 
severely  wounded;  one  lost  an  eye.  It  appears  they  were  saved  by  the 
intrepidity  of  the  youngest  of  the  party.  All  i  ad  neglected  their  fire-arms, 
having  hitherto  experienced  nothing  like  hostility  from  the  natives.  Con- 
seijuently,  it  required  some  time  before  effectual  resistance  could  be  offered. 
This  lad  only  discharged  one  barrel,  and  it  is  believed  killed  a  man,  as  the 
assailants  quickly  retired,  and  did  not  attempt  further  molestation.* 

Report  of  *  Viator*  in  the  Colonial  (iazetle^  July  iHdb  : — ‘In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Mr.  (iilbert,  the  naturalist,  and  Mr. 
Calvert,  having  been  separated  from  the  main  body,-  went  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  without  keeping  watch.  They  were  surprised  by  the  natives,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  first  speared,  and  then  his  brains  were  dashed  out  with  a 
club.  Mr.  Calvert,  although  speared  through  both  legs,  managed  to 
rejoin  his  party.* 

"J'here  are  material  differences  in  these  re|)orts;  which  arc  now  repro¬ 
duced  not  from  any  distrust  of  Dr.  Leichardt,  for  whom  it  is  ini|)Ossible  to 
have  any  but  feelings  of  sincere  resja  ct ;  but  his  apparent  want  of  caution, 
the  party  was  in  a  doubtful  neighbourhood,  is  deeply  regretted, 

it  may  be  ho|>ed  that,  in  this  more  formal  publication  of  this  exj»edition, 
this  incident,  and  his  more  satisfactory  intercourse  with  the  natives,  will 
have  the  more  careful  development. 
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rumour,  that  the  party  had  been  massacred,  was  thought  to  be 
unfounded,  because  some  of  the  natiYcs  met  with,  admitted 
they  had  seen  the  travellers,  from  one  of  whom  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  present ;  and  others  exhibited  entire  confidence  in  the 
white  people. 

*  We  frequently  met  the  blacks/  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  '  and  they 
always  came  to  us  grinning,  unarmed,  and  evidently  relying  on  our 
kind  treatment.  Tliey  generally  brought  their  wives  and  children 
with  them  ;  and  their  civil  behaviour  convinced  me  that  they  must 
have  experienced  kind  treatment  from  the  doctor.  Had  they  com¬ 
mitted  the  murder,  their  wives  would  have  been  kept  back;  and  the 
natural  idea  is,  they  would  either  have  avoided  us  altogether,  or, 
emboldened  by  former  success,  assumed  a  bouncing  air,  and  im¬ 
pudent  line  of  conduct.  They  often  supplied  us  with  animal  food, 
which  was  not  despicable.* 

‘The  furthest  point  we  reached  was  lat.  25°,  long.  1 18°  47',  with¬ 
out  making  out  any  thing  satisfactory.  Returning  to  the  spot  where 
the  trucks  were  last  seen,  the  natives  again  made  their  appearance; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  explanation,  we  made  them  understand  what 
we  wanted.  They  conducted  us  to  one  of  Dr.  Leichardt’s  camps. 
He  had  been  fortunate  in  crossing  a  river  here;  and  had  found  a 
second  running  into  fiom  the  north-west.  We  followed  this  creek 
twenty-five  miles  in  that  direction,  but  without  seeing  more  of  his 
route. 

‘  We  returned  satisfied  that  the  rumours  were  without  foundation  ; 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  blacks  to  us  here,  when  only  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  banished  all  remaining  fears.  During  one  whole  day,  we  had 
upwards  of  fifty  men  about  us  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without  a  single 
weapon,  and  all  they  seemed  to  require  was,  permission  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.  They  all  admitted  having  seen  Leichardt,  and  all 
pointed  to  the  north-west,  as  the  tour  he  had  taken. 

*  1  returned,  after  having  travelled  800  miles  in  eight  weeks.* 

The  zeal  with  which  this  gentleman,  and  other  colonists  with 
him,  followed  the  travellers,  when  thought  to  be  lost,  is  character¬ 
istic.  The  whole  expedition  seems  to  have  been  popular  and 
colonial,  and  w'as  set  on  foot  without  the  aid  of  government. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  discovered  rivers  accordingly  forms  a 
just  tribute  to  Dr.  Lcichardt’s  friends  and  supporters. 

The  Mackenzie,  the  Isaacs,  the  Sutton,  the  Burdekin,  the 
Lvnd,  the  Nicholson,  the  ^lacarthur,  the  Mitchell,  and  the  like, 
will  do  honour  in  Australian  annals  to  the  individuals  who 
^contributed  so  kindly  to  the  expedition/  as  Dr.  Leichardt  re¬ 
peats  with  much  simplicity,  when  he  had  some  thirty  or  forty 
occasions  of  immortalizing  his  friends’  names. 

Other  expeditions  are  in  progress  to  complete  discoveries  m 
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New  Holland.  Sir  Thomas  ^litchcll,  the  survey  or- j?eneral,  is 
far  away  north  of  the  Darkin,  in  a  track  opened  hy  his  son. 

Dr.  Lcicliardt  is  reported  to  he  preparinpr  to  set  out  aj^ain  to 
penetrate  from  Sydney  to  Port  Essington,  and  thence  perlmps 
for  the  Swan  River. 

Interior  expeditions  of  a  different  eharacter  arc  spoken  of. 
One  of  them,  with  cattle  from  the  hack  of  Port  Philip  and 
Adelaide,  for  Western  Australia,  will  he  followed  with  much 
interest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  an  exajtf^cration  to  say, 
that  Great  Britain  is  destined  early  to  colonize  the  whole  of 
New  Holland;  so  that  it  is  hi;;h  time  to  set  about  saving  the 
aborogines  from  being  sacrificed  to  our  indolence  and  w’ant  of 
consideration. 

The  first  step  in  the  good  work,  is  to  stop  the  settlement  of 
convicts  on  the  north-east  coast.  Tlieir  corrupt  influence  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  is  no  small  objection  to  them.  But  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  natives  of  New  Holland  that  a  strong 
appeal  ought  to  be  now  made.  Purer  honours  await  Earl  Grey 
and  Mr.  Hawes,  and  their  vigorous  colonial  supporters,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  C.  Buller,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  than  to 
have  their  names  put  like  the  well-meaning,  but  imprudent 
Governor  Macquarie,  upon  a  ‘Prisoner’s  Barrack’ — a  ‘  Chain 
Gang  Station-honsc’ — a  ‘Female  Factory’ — a  ‘Hulk’ — or,  at 
best,  a  ‘Convict  Hospital,’  along  the  magnificent  vallies  and 
table-land,  extending  some  twenty  degrees  from  Moreton  Bay 
to  Port  Essington.  A  better  test  could  not  be  given  of  our 
real  regeneration  in  colonial  policy,  than  the  above  document 
of  this  convict  settlement. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  acquire  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Australian  affairs;  and  in  this  crisis  to  do  by  himself 
what  all  his  predecessors,  without  any  exception,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  have  done  by  deputy.  Much  more 
must  follow. 

Other  measures  are  urgent  to  save  the  aborigines  of  New 
Holland.  Institutions  may  be  established  for  them  with  ex¬ 
cellent  effect.  Such  institutions  prospered,  in  spite  of  cveiy 
discouragement,‘^nnder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  they  might  be  im|)rovcd.  A  careful  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  protectors  of  recent  times,  with 
all  other  late  proceedings,  will  furnish  the  necessary  hints  for 
their  impro\ement. 

If  the  government  will  set  about  the  task  of  elevating  those 
people  from  their  present  vagrant  and  destitute  condition, 
to  a  settled  race  of  small  proprietors  of  stock  of  all  sorts,  the 
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missionary  societies  may  be  expected  to  be  ready  to  second 
their  effort.  But  there  must  be  no  cherishing  of  the  foolish 
jealousy  of  missionaries  betrayed  some  years  ago  in  a  despatch 
concerning  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  written  at  the 
very  moment  when,  in  some  other  colonies,  to  their  extreme 
peril,  political  power  was  given  to  them. 

Many  cases  of  aboriginal  New  Hollanders,  more  than  half  way 
advanced  to  civilization,  have  occurred ;  and  it  is  no  visionary 
project  to  propose  that  an  effort  should  be  made  in  earnest  for 
their  immediate  relief  from  the  scourges  recklessly  prepared 
for  them ;  and  to  try  the  efl’ect  of  suitable  means  for  their 
improvement.  The  facility  with  which  they  have  learned  to 
speak  English  without  teaching,  and  when  grown  men,  suggests 
the  advantage  of  devoting  great  pains  to  make  the  young 
familiar  with  our  language.  The  very  curious  observation  of 
Mr.  Hutt,  at  the  Swan  River,  as  to  their  laws  of  landed  property, 
although  not  new,  suggest  another  point  full  of  interest.  Let 
all  their  peculiar  haws  he  carefully  noted,  and  respected  if  need 
be.  This  is  now  formally  begun  by  the  New  Zealand  Bill, 
and  the  principle  may  be  extended  usefully  to  Australia. 

When  this  great  reform  shall  be  determined  upon,  as  we  are 
sanguine  in  believing  it  will  he,  the  details  will  present  them¬ 
selves  readily  enough ;  and  this  sketch  of  the  case  of  the  natives 
of  our  new  world  may  be  closed,  by^  the  expression  of  a  hope, 
that  the  cost  of  any  measure  will  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  humane  policy  in  a  region  which  already 
contributes  tw’cnty  millions  of  pounds  of  fine  wool  to  the  common 
stock ;  and  w  hose  last  realised  productions  are  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  copper  and  lead  of  rare  abundance,  and  rarer 
facility  of  acquisition.  The  appropriation  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
upon  the  price  of  Crowui  land  sold  is  a  delusion.  In  one  year  it 
may  be  too  much  ;  in  another,  too  little.  We  must  resolve  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  raise  them, 
cost  whatever  it  may ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  our  losing  by 
the  resolution. 

One  word  more.  The  ofheial  protectors  of  the  Aborigines  of 
Australia  must  be  continued,  and  checked  by  the  publication 
of  their  reports.  What  can  be  effected  by  publicity  is  beginning 
to  be  felt ;  and  the  inestimable  provisions  in  the  New  Zealand 
act,  enjoining  the  insertion  of  Despatches  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  London  Gazette,  will  soon  do  good  service.  Hut 
another  class  of  Aborigines,  protectors  require  another  measure 
of  justice — they'  arc  the  volunteers,  wlio,  in  bad  times,  brayed 
every  sort  of  persecution  in  opposing  the  policy  w  hich  Lari 
Grey  aud  Mr.  Hawes  have  denounced,  and  arc  now  changing. 
Such  men  have  borne  more  thau  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the 
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day  of  toil ;  and  it  will  be  a  scandal  if  in  this  time  of  re¬ 
form,  they  be  put  aside  in  favour  of  others  who  have  come  in 
at  the  eleventh  hour  to  the  work;  and  it  will  be  worse,  if  they 
are  still  to  be  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  tho>e  who  have  had  a 
part  in  what  has  ditlered  little  from  a  system  of  corruption. 
They  have  deserved  well,  and  we  hope  tluir  merits  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 


Heidelberg.  A  Romance.  By  J.  P.  K.  James,  Esq.  In  3  vols. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  &.  Co. 

Mr.  James’s  works  follow  each  otiier  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is 
somewhat  diflicult  to  note  them.  The  perusal  of  one  is  no  sooner 
completed  than  another  is  announced,  which  in  its  turn  is  speedily 
displaced  by  a  tliird.  The  common  result  of  this  rapidity  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  too  obvious.  We  regret  the  fact,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed, 
and  the  author,  though  the  last  probably  to  admit  it,  should  have  the 
truth  candidly  and  honestly  told  him.  The  promise  of  his  early  pub¬ 
lications  has  not  been  kept ;  and  the  failure,  we  are  persuaded,  has 
resulted  from  a  too  hasty  composition  rather  than  deficiency  of  power 
or  want  of  skill  He  has  not  allowed  himself  time  to  elaborate  his 
conceptions.  His  draft  has  been  imperfect,  his  picture  incomplete, — 
an  outline  w'anting  finish  and  care,  yet  bespeaking  the  talent  of  llie 
artist.  His  style  also  has  become  loose  and  vapid,  and  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  portions  of  his  more  recent  works  are  passed  over  hurriedly 
and  without  interest  by  every  intelligent  reader.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be  ;  but  such  speed  cannot  be  obtained  without  loss  of  power. 
The  quality  must  suffer  when  the  quantity  is  so  great. 

The  scene  of  the  present  fiction  is  laid  in  the  court  of  Frederic  the 
Elector  Palatine,  subsequently  King  of  Boliemia,  w'hose  misfortunes 
awakened  such  deep  interest  in  protestant  England  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  Frederic  had  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  first 
of  our  Stuarts  ;  and  his  struggles,  though  greatly  prompted  by  am¬ 
bition,  were  assigned  by  popular  belief  to  much  nobler  and  less  sus¬ 
picious  origin.  Two  English  travellers,  under  the  assumed  names 
of  Algernon  Grey  and  William  Lovet,  the  former  a  nobleman  by 
birth,  young  in  years  but  deep  in  sagacity,  of  unstained  honour,  and 
of  the  most  pleasant  temper;  the  latter  a  baronet  of  gay  and  dashing 
exterior,  reckless  morals,  and  exhausted  exchequer,  gain  admittance 
to  the  joyous  court  of  the  Elector;  and  the  associations  whioh  they 
form  there,  give  a  colouring  to  their  subsequent  career.  Some  of 
the  characters  introduced  are  sketched  with  considerable  power,  and 
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parts  of  the  narrative  arc  in  a  style  which  deepens  regret  at  Mr. 
James  not  doint^  justice  to  himself;  but  other  pints  of  the  work  flu^, 
many  of  the  descriptions  arc  tedious;  the  necesMty  of  hllin^  three 
volumes — very  thin  ones,  by  the  bye — is  perpetually  lell ;  some  of 
the  incidents  are  grossly  unnatural,  and  the  calasliophe  is  announced 
in  a  hurried  manner,  savouring  more  of  the  joyousness  of  the  school¬ 
boy  on  completing  his  task,  than  of  the  skill  of  the  novelist  or  the 
experience  of  a  profound  observer. 


The  English  Hexapla^  exhibiting  the  Six  important  English  translations  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The  original  Greek  text  after  Scholt:, 
with  the  various  readings  of  the  Textus  receptus,  and  the  principal 
Conslantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts ;  and  a  complete  col¬ 
lation  of  Scholtz's  text  with  Griesbach* s  edition  of  1805  ;  preceded  by 
a  History  of  English  translations  and  translators.  l*art  Xll.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Baxter  &  Sons. 

This  part  completes  the  second  and  improved  edition  of  a  work, 
which  we  have  frequently  noticed,  and  cannot  too  highly  commend. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  for  the  possession  of  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  make  large  sacrifices,  and  which  we  urgently  advise  our 
friends  to  place  amongst  their  choicest  treasures.  It  is  at  once  both 
handsome  and  useful,  and  will  be  found  equally  attractive  to  the 
scholar  and  the  unlearned.  The  Greek  text  of  Scholtz  is  printed  in 
a  clear,  full,  and  handsome  type  ;  and  the  six  English  translations  of 
Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the  German,  the  Aiiglo-Hheimish,  and 
the  Authorised,  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page,  so 
as  to  be  easily  read  with  it.  Altogether,  the  volume  combines  at¬ 
tractions  which  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  it  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  library  of  every  intelligent  Englishman.  It  brings  together 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  arranges  in  the  most  convenient  form  for 
reference  and  comparison,  a  large  amount  of  inlormation,  which 
all  Englishmen  should  possess,  and  every  lover  of  revealed  truth 
should  specially  delight  in.  A  history  of  English  translations  and 
translators  is  prefixed,  which  supplies,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
substance  of  many  volumes.  \Ve  thank  Messrs.  Baxter  for  the 
enterprize  w  hich  has  prompted  the  publication,  and  confidently  an¬ 
ticipate  that  it  will  obtain  such  an  amount  of  patronage  as  will  remu¬ 
nerate  their  outlay,  and  encourage  them  in  the  execution  of  other 
analogous  undertakings. 


History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  1789  to  1814.  By  F.  A. 
Mignet.  London:  David  Bogiie. 

In  our  notice  of  M.  Mignet's  *  Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  II.’  in  May 
last,  we  gave,  as  by  anticipation,  our  judgment  on  the  work  before 
us,  and  need,  therefore,  do  little  more  than  repeat  our  former 
statements.  *  The  history  of  the  French  Kevolution,  by  M.  Mignet, 
we  then  remarked,  '  though  much  shorter  than  that  of  M.  4  hiers,  is 
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gn?ttlly  superior ;  and  exhibits  the  young  author  as  a  more  acute 
observer,  a  more  laborious  investigator  of  events  and  of  their 
causes,  a  more  laitliful  adherent  to  truth,  and  a  more  sincere  advocate 
of  the  gieut  principles,  the  establishment  of  whicli,  as  the  basis  of 
goveinment,  was  the  object  of  tlie  revolution.  M.  Mignei’s  work 
evincestin  earnestness  of  principles  and  opinions,  and  a  dignity  of 
character  which  completely  unhtted  him  for  acting  a  principal  part 
under  the  present  government.  Such  is  our  estimate  of  the  work 
with  which  Mr.  Bogue  here  presents  us.  The  selection  reflects 
great  credit  on  his  judgment, for  few  productions  are  more  entitled 
to  a  place  in  *  The  European  Library,*  or  will  be  more  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  intelligent  and  well  informed.  We  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  do  not  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  volumes  of  the 
series,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  lavour  of  our  readers. 
Within  a  narrow  and  readable  compass,  it  presents  the  narrative  of 
one  of  the  most  terrific  and  instructive  revolutions  which  has  ever 
occurred. 
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The  Evangelical  Alliance :  its  Origin  and  Development.  Containing 
Personal  Notices  of  its  Distinguished  Friends  in  Europe  and  America. 
By  J.  W.  Massie,  D.D.,  M.U.l.A. 
patriotic  Evenings.  By  Uev.  John  Birt. 

A  New  and  Cheap  Edition  of  Life  of  Uev.  John  Williams.  By  Rev. 
E.  P  out. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Uev.  Dr.  Davidson,  of  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College. 

Essays  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the 
same  Author. 

The  Uev.  William  Wheeler  will  publish,  early  in  November,  a  Volume 
of  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Parish  Churclies  of  Old  and  New  Shorelmm, 
Sussex. 

Just  Published, 


European  Library.  History  of  the  French  Uevolution,  from  1719  to 
1814.  By  F.  A.  Mignet,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins.  By  John  Beckman. 
Translated  from  the  German  bv  William  Johnston.  I'ourth  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  '  ,  o  t  . 

The  Modern  Orator  :  being  a  Collection  of  celebrated  Soeeches  of  the 
most  Distinguished  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom:  Part  VIII.,  Edmund 

Burke.  Part  XXIII.  ,  , 

The  Evangelical  Alliance :  a  Letter  to  the  Uev.  Thomas  Binney.  By 

an  Unsectarian  Christian.  .  •  ex. 

A  New  Universal  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  embracing  all  the  terms  used  in  Art,  Science  and 

Literature.  Part  XL  ,  •  i  i  i 

Gilbert’s  Modem  Atlas  of  the  W’orld  for  the  People ;  with  an  Int^uc- 
tion  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index 
of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  24,000  places.  Part  V  11. 
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Political  Dictionary  :  forming  a  work  of  universal  reference,  both  Con- 
atitutional  and  Legal,  and  embracing  the  terms  of  Civil  Administration 
&c.  Half  Part  XV.,  completing  the  Work.  ’ 

The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts.  Part  XXL 

The  Pre-Adamite  Earth ;  Contributions  to  Theological  Science.  By 
John  Harris,  D.D. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited 
by  William  Smith,  L.L.D.  Part  XV M.  Macedonius — Melito. 

The  Natural  Poetical  Com|mnion  ;  with  Notes,  selected  by  the  Uev. 
Edward  Wilson.  Second  Edition;  with  57  illustrations  by  W.  H.  Prior. 
The  Horatii.  A  Tragedy. 

The  People’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Part  XIV. 

Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  Churches:  being  Notes  of  a  Short  Tour  and 
Notices  of  the  Principal  Religious  Bodies  in  the  Country.  By  William 
Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D. 

The  German  Reformation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  or  a  Sketch  of 
the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Position  of  those  who  have  recently  sepa¬ 
rated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  With  a  short  notice  "of  the 
State  of  Protestantism  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Prussian 
Baltic  Provinces.  By  the  German  Correspondent  of  the  Continental  Echo. 

Marston ;  or,  the  Soldier  and  the  Statesman.  By  the  Rev.  (j.  C  rolv, 
LL.D.  Three  Vols. 

The  Royal  Favourite  Annual,  containing  36  highly-finished  Engravings, 
elegantly  bound,  price  One  Guinea. 

Fisher’s  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Book  for  18*47.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  ; 
with  contributions  by  Lady  DuHerin,  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Hon.  Edward  Phipps,  R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq. 

The  Gallery  of  Scripture  Engravings,  Historical  and  Landscape  with 
descriptions.  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Pictorial.  By  John  Kitto, 
D.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  18*17.  By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

New  Year’s  Day;  a  Winter’s  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  With  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank. 

Temper  and  Temperament,  or  Varieties  of  Character.  By  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Vol.  H. 

Royal  Gems  from  the  Galleries  of  Europe,  engraved  after  National 
Pictures  of  the  Great  Masters  ;  with  Notices  Biographical,  Historical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Part  VIII. 

The  Christian  in  Palestine,  or  Scenes  of  Sacred  History.  Illustrated 
from  Sketches,  taken  on  the  spot,  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  with  Explanatory 
Descriptions  by  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  Part  VII. 

Hogg’s  W’eeKly  Instructor.  Part  XIX. 

The  Syrian  Churches,  their  Early  History,  Liturgies,  and  Literature ; 
with  a  Literal  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels  from  the  Peschito,  or  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  use  among  the  Oriental  Christians  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  J.  W.  Etheridge. 

W’it  and  Humour,  selected  from  the  English  Poets;  with  an  Illustrative 
Essay  and  Critical  Comments.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  Recreation.  A  Gift  for  Young  Readers.  With  Engravings. 

A  Com|)endium  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Dr.  Jahn,  C.  L.  Gieseler, 
Consistorial  Counsellor,  and  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  Gottingen. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  amended.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.  Vol.  1. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  :  What  it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Pau|)erism,  whence  does  it  arise  P  How  may  it  be  remedied  ?  Being 
an  Ap(>eal  to  his  Fellow-countrymen  for  a  cheaper  and  better  kind  of  Poo*" 
Law.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Bradley,  Incumbent  of  Ash  Priors,  and  Cotliele- 
sione,  Somerset. 


